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had in the Tranſactions of the Earl of Glamorgan, 
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leſs, and by no Means reconcileable with the 
Character of a Critic or a Scholar. 
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8 'O] E of the greateſt Misfortunes, which 


can happen to a Man who thinks, is to 


have to do with a Complication of Igno- 
'rance, Conceit, and Bigotry... V riters, whoſe 
Opinion of themſelves is diſproportioned to 
their Abilities, are a Kind of privileged Per- 
ons. They are not unlike illiterate Profii- 
gates in the moral Morid, ſeldom reclaimable— 
 feldom within the Reach bf Convittion. Their 
exceſſrve Vanity and ſuperficial Knowledge — 
their obſtinate Attachment to a Party — their 
fixed Reſolution to abide by the moſt abſurd 
| Notions and Tenets, in which they have been 
educated, make it almoſt' impoſſible, that a 
literary Diſpute ſhould be attended with any 
great Credit, either to themſelves, or to thoſe 
who write againſt them, As Folly has no Cre- 
dit to loſe, little or none can be got by the moſt 
triumphant Victory over it. To expoſe it, is 
to make it conſiderable; and the only thing 
which can juſtify a Reply to the many ignorant 
Libels upon our Conſtitution, is an honeſt In- 
tention to prevent the miſchievous Effects of 
them. That this was the principal Motive 
which induced the Author of the following 
„„ . Papers 


* 
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Papers to make them publick,. may fairly be 


preſumed from the Nature of the Subject, 


which at preſent, God knows, is too unpopular 


to give him the leaſt Proſpe& of any ſecular 
Advantage. However the Cauſe' of an ex- 
cellent Church, and an excellent Prince, who 
died a Martyr- for it, is too good to need the 
Aid of modern Encouragements. | 

That rational and refined Pleaſure, which 
attends the unbiaſſed Advocates, the ſincere 
Lovers of Truth, is an ample Reward for their 


Labours, and more than ſufficient to counter- 


balance the Frowns of Power or Patronage. It 


enables them to look down with a cheerful De- 
cency upon the weak Efforts of Ignorance and 


Bigotry, and utterly diſappoints the dark, in- 
volved Reſentment, the treacherous Smiles of | 


courteous unmeaning Grandeur. 


How -bleſs'd are thoſe few peculiar Men, 
who dare appear in the Defence of true Reli- 
gion, and endeavour, as far as in them lies, to 
correct the Miſtakes of their Fellow-Creatures 
in Points which concern their ſocial Happineſs. 


In this Caſe, they are evidently engaged in the 


very Province, for which the Human Capacity 
was partly deſigned, and in ſome little Degree 
anſwer one of the great and beneficial Ends of 


their Being. What a gentle Tide of peaceful 


Serenity muſt flow in upon the Breaſts of thoſe, 
who are conſcious of a Behaviour ſo agreeable 


to the De ſigns of Providence! How happy at 


leaſt muſt ſuch Men be in Compariſon of him, 
whole chief Preferment is perhaps the gurlty 
Purchaſe 


% 
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Purchaſe, or infamous Reward of Iniquity _ 


of abuſed and miſapplied Abilities 
Conſcience, either perjured or adn to the 


—_— hon an 


Horum 
Semper ego optarim pauperrimus eſſe 


The Author of the Caſe of the Rox Al. 
MARTYR confidered with Candour, is neither 
ſo vain nor ſo weak, as to fancy himſelf exempt- 
ed from Miſtakes, even whilſt his well- meant 
Endeavours are employed in correcting thoſe of 
others. This, however, he can truly ſay, that 
he has never implicitly or wilfully adopted the 
Miſtakes of Men of any Denomination what- 
ſoever that the affectionate Regard, which 
he profeſſes for all Mankind, would never ſuf- 
fer him to think of proſtituting his Pen to 


mercenary Purpoſes, or making it ſubſervient 


to the mean, the unworthy Ends of a Party— 


that, in the following Animadverſions, in re- 
. lating and diſcuſſing thoſe hiſtorical Facts, 


which come under his Notice, Truth has been 
his fole Aim; and if the Publick ſhall vouch- 
fafe to peruſe the Cafe of an injured Sovereign, 


with that Candour and Impartiality, with which 
the Author has conſidered it, his preſent Hopes 


and Views will be fully anſwered. Neither the 
harmleſs Flings of illiterate Scurrility, nor the 


gentle Diſcouragements of ceremonious Great-, 


neſs, will give him any great Pain, or. divert 
him from what he believes and knows to be 
his Duty. In an Age, when the Cauſe of 
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Truth and Virtue demands the Aſſiſtance of 
every the loweſt Member of the Community, 
I be cannot think it the leaſt Preſumption to look 
upon the modern Accompliſhment of pruden- 
tial Silence, as one of the cleareſt Proofs of 
modern Degeneracy. 
| A ſmall Pamphlet, intitled, A Letter to a 
Clergyman, relating to his Sermon, preached on 
the zoth of Fanuary, was, if I miſtake not, 
publiſhed in 1746 ; and the Caſe of the Rox AI. 
MaRTYR confidered with Candour was writ 
and deſigned for the Preſs in 1748. This r. 
cumſtance is mentioned with no other View, 
than to account for ſome Particulars, which 
otherwife may appear difficult to the Reader. 
The principal Reaſon, which had any Weight 
with the Author for nor publiſhing his Anſwer 
fooner, was, that he had taken ſome Notice of 
a Trier, who deſerved none. 
The Conduct of the Royal Martyr ought 
undoubtedly to be treated in a Manner ſtrictly 
ſerious. For this Reaſon, it was once thought 
adviſeable to throw the following Letters into 
a different Form, and to omit every thing, 
which had the leaſt Appearance of Raillery. 
However, the Author conſidered, that any fur- 
ther Pains beſtowed upon an implicit Retailer 
of the ludicrous Drollery — the arrant Falſe- 
hoods the baſe Miſrepreſentations — the 
idle Tales of one of the moſt infamous Writers, 
that this or any Age hath produced, would be 
paying him a ſtill further Compliment. He is 
in 8 therefore, the Reader will pardon 
him, 
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him, that he- hath ſuffered ſome Obſervations 
5 (not perfectly ſuited to the ſerious Nature of the 
Subject) to paſs unaltered that he hath fried 
a little with one, who hath fried with Truth, 
= appears to have been ſo egregiouſly ignorant 
of the Hiſtory of the laſt Century. 
Another Pamphlet, intitled, An Effay 2 
wards attaining a true Idea of King Charles 
the Firſt, is a Performance of ſuch an extraor- 
dinary Nature, that I could not well avoid 
making ſome Animadverſions upon it, This 
Treatiſe is pretended to have been writ with a 
moſt benevolent and publick-ſpirited View to 
the Peace and Happineſs of the Community; 
nnd I verily think, that there is not a Libel ex- 
tant, which is ſo evidently calculated for Pur- 
poſes the very Reverſe. It is pretended to have 
been writ with a Deſign. to heal the unhappy 
Diviſions, which ſubſiſt amongſt us, and to 
reſcue the Reign of King Charles I. from Miſ- 
repreſentation. And how has this Writer ex- 
ecuted his Deſign i ? why, either by adding to, 
curtailing, miſrepreſenting, or diſguiſing the 
moſt authentic Facts either by advancing 
Poſitions which are utterly falſe — or drawing 
falſe Concluſions from thoſe that are admitted 
to be true—by tranſcribing numerous hiſtorical 
Paſſages. which are nothing to his Purpoſe, and 
filling almoſt every Page of his Book with In- 
ſinuations or Reflections, which have an evident 
Tendency to miſguide illiterate Readers — to 
revive and perpetuate old Animolities —— to 
inflame the Paſſions of the Populace to in- 
| 4 courage 
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courage and pripagate Republican Principles, 
and tranſmit to Poſterity a moſt horrid and 
odious Idea of the Character of a Prince, the 


- 
„ 


moſt injured: of any, that ever ſat upon a 


It would be almoſt imprafticable to tranſcribe into a mar- 
: ginal Note, the ſeveral Paſſages neceſſary to 99 55 the Poſi 
tions abovementioned ; for which Reaſon, I ſhall beg leave to 
refer the Reader to the following Pages, where, I preſume, he 
will be thorougly ſatisfied, that I have not aggravated Matters 
that every Particular, which I have laid to the Charge of 
the Eſſay- Writer, is evident from his own injudicious and con- 
fuſed Heap of Quotations. It is notorious, that ſome, of his 
8 are Paſſages from Authors, which are only mention- 

"to be confuted, and are actually confuted by the very Au- 
thors, whom he quotes; and that every material Calumny, 
which he has tranſcribed into his Libel, in Prejudice to the Royal 

artyr, has been anſwered over and over again by Writers, 
in ſuch a Manner as can admit of no Reply. „ 
As this is the Caſe, we may fairly preſume, that this Writer 
mult have laid down ſome Rules and Reaſons for writing in the 
Manner he has done. Let us ſuppoſe then the following Rules 
and Reaſons to be laid before him, and all his hiſtorical Collec- 
tions to be made and modelled agreeable to the ſaid Rules. 
© Rule 1. Never ceaſe to revive old Calumnies and Objections 
againſt Eſtabliſhments ; againſt Men or Things that you do not 
25 4 Never take the leaſt Notice of any Anſwers which have 
been given to ſuch Objections, Sc. | : 

3. If ſome few Men, who read a good deal, may be able to diſ- 
cover your Deſign, the Inconveniency of the Diſcovery will be 
more than counterballanced, by the wonderful Effects which ſuch 
Expedients muſt have upon thoſe, who read but /ittle. 

4. Calumnies and Objections revived and repeated, muſt have 
their proper Weight, with thoſe at leaſt who ſeldom read any 
Books, but ſuch as are recommended to them by their Teachers. 

As theſe Rules and Reaſons are perfectly conſiſtent with the 
Method which the Eflay-Writer has obſerved throughout his 
| Whole Libel upon the Royal Martyr, theſe, in all Probability, 

were the Rules, which he determined to obſerve in compiling 
his hiſtorical Collections. Now, I would appeal to the learned 
World, whether 2% Plan here ſuppoſed is not as well calculated 
to do Miſchief, as a Plan formed upon the moſt deteſtable Prin- 


But 
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But what exceeds every thing, this Efſay- 
Writer, hath not ſcrupled to transfer the Guilt 
of the Crand Rebellion upon the Members of 
the Church of England. He has plainly inſi- 
nuated that they, — were ſincerely attached to 
the eftabli ;/hed Church, were the principal Inſtru- 
ments in overturning the Conſtitution. 1} there 
was any Fault, ſays he, in oppoſing the King's 
Meaſures, and taking up Arms againſt him, it 


muſt be imputed to the (Members of the) Church of 


England; for they were the firſt and deepeſt in 
the Quarrel*. In another Place he has theſe 
Words — The moſt furious Drivers in the 
Parliament were M en well attached to the 
Church J. | 
Such barefaced Diſingenuity — ſoch abſurd 
Effrontery is ſurely not to be paralleled. By 
the ſame Reaſoning, the moſt notorious Rob- 
bery may be imputed not to the Villain who 
committed it, but to the Perſon robbed, who 


was ſo imprudent as to venture abroad with 


Money ſufficient to diſcharge bis neceſſary Ex- 
ences, 
In the Year 1640 there were few Members 
in either Houſe, but thought Redreſs of Grie- 
vances neceſſary. Lord Clarendon, as to this 
Point, is clear and expreſs. Several Members, 
who were no Enemies to the Eſtabliſhment, 
were for redreſing Grievances, but nothing 


Ciples of arrant Jeſuitiſm; whether a Writer, who adheres to the 

Rules abovementioned, is not as likely to prejudice, to diſguiſe, 

and miſrepreſent, hiſtorical and moral Truths, as the moſt artful 
and abandoned Diſciple of Sr. Omers. 

Euy, p. 20. 1 lit p. 24: 

| more, 


” 
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more. — There were others, who had very dif- 
ferent Deſigns—who were for Root and Branch 
for an utter Subverſion of the Conſtitution 
in Church and State. Theſe reſtleſs and de- 
ſigning Men, whenever the King made any 
Conceſſions, which ſeemed to ſatisfy the great- 
er Part of the Parliament and the People, never 
failed to alarm them with freſh Fears and Jea- 
louſies. To this End the moſt infamous Lies 
and Calumnies, were daily and induſtriouſly 
propagated in Prejudice to his Mazeſty.; and for 
Fear the Differences and Diſputes between him 


and the Parhament ſhould ſubſide, numerous 


üttle Artifices were employed to cheriſh and 
revive them, as will be fully ſhewn in the fol- 
lowing Pages. By theſe, and ſuch like Expe- 
dients,, the Members who- were inclinable to 
ſtop at Reareſs of Grievances, were at laſt in- 
duced to join the moſt determined Rebels, and 
concur in | Meaſures, which afterwards gave 
ſome of them no ſmall Uneaſineſs. When they 
found by what Sort of Men and Means they 
had been betrayed—when they found that the 
Defign of their treacherous Leaders was to 
throw Things into Confuſion, and utterly ſub- 
vert the Government=—when they found that 
the Expedients, which they had made ule of 
for that Purpoſe, were chiefly Calumnies and 
Ties, they ſeem to have been extremely ſorry 
for engaging with Men of ſuch deſperate and 
abandoned Principles, and to have heartily re- 
pentedj of the W Parts N had 
acted. 8 : | 
And 
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af bar b the Uſe, which the Eſay-Wri- 
ter has made of this Piece of Hiſtory ? what 
is the Conſequence, which he has drawn from 
it? Why, that theſe m:/guided Men, were the 
chief Perſons to whom (if to any) we muſt im- 
pute the Guilt of the Grand Rebellion - that 
the moſt furious Drivers in the Parliament 
were Men well attached to the Church that 
if there was any Fault in oppoſing the King's 
Meaſures, and taking up Arms againſt him, it 
muſt be imputed to the Church of England ; for 
| they were the firſt and deepeſt in the Varrel. 
r 
When 1 frſt read this and ſome other Parts 
of the Efay-Writer's Performance, it appeared 
to be ſucha ſhameful Perverſion and Violation 
of Truth ſuch a ſtudied Abuſe of our Hi- 
ſtory——ſuch a deliberate Inſult upon our Con- 
ſtitution in Church and State, that I had once 
ſome Thoughts of giving it a full and diſtinct 
Anſwer, and placing the ſeveral Artifices of 
the Author in a Point of View eaſy and obvious 
to the general Capacities of Readers, To men- 
tion the great Pains which this and ſome other 
Writers have lately taken to miſrepreſent the 
Hiſtory of the laſt Century, and aſperſe the 
Character of the Royal Martyr, would be only 
to apprize the intelligent World of ſomething 
which can ſcarce poſſibly have eſcaped their | 
Notice. An Attempt therefore to lay open the 0 
miſchievous Deſigns of ſuch reſtleſs Men 
Men who ſeem determined not to be eaſy in if 
their ” indulged Situation, 1 * need- | 


ed 
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ed no great Apology. However, upon En- 
quiry, I found that the Advocates for the Party 
were not ſo formidable, as I firſt imagined, LI 
found that the Eſſay-W riter's Performance'was 
an, looked upon as a Heap of inſolent 
and Miſrepreſentation, vaſtly beneath the 


Notice of any but the untbinłing Multitude, 
Whom it is Nee and artfully contrived. to 


alarm and miſlead. 

1s it poſfible, fays my Friend Cris, that 
you can employ any Part of your Time in 
« animadverting upon a Libel, that is a Re- 
te proach to Truth to common Senſe and 
« common Honeſty ? Is it poſſible that ſuch a 


e garbled Collection of Stuff can ever do any 


<<. great Harm amongſt Men of Virtue and 


| cc Learning ? Is it poſſible that ſuch Men can 


cc give any Credit to an Author, who, in the | 


4 very Entrance of his Work, has endeavour- 


« ed to impoſe; upon his Readers by the moſt 
« unfair-Repreſentation of Men and Things 
« of Hiſtories and Characters *? Who has 


« made no Scruple, in his very Preface, to aſ- 


« ſert the moſt arrant Falſehoods; who, in 
<« ſpite of the cleareſt Confutation of the idle 
e Story, which was lately advanced in Preju- 
« dice to the Genuineneſs of Lord Clarendon's 
« Hiſtory, has had the Aſſurance to revive the 
« Story, and to tell it with Circumſtances, 
„ which were never before told or heard of 


© by any Mortal living? T Is it n that nyt 


See the following Introduction. 
4 See * 6, „ r, 1 7 
Regard 
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4. Regard can be paid to a Writer, who in 
= the two firſt Sentences of his Book has given 
ee his Readers a notorious Untruth and a pauli 


« Miſrepreſentation? who in the firſt Sentence 


« has entertained them with a Lie, that is con- 
e fronted by the moſt authentic Record x; and 


„ who in the ſecond has baſely miſrepreſented _ 


« the Senſe of the Author, that he quotes + ? 
ce No, Sir, depend upon it, fuch a Writer 
de can never do any great Harm amongſt Men 
* of Underſtanding and Integrity; and if Ig- 
e norance and Party- Prejudice may be incli- 
e nable to countenance his Performance, you 
e may be aſſured that the fulleſt and juſteſt 
« Diſplay of, his Artifice and Diſingenuity 
« would only make ſome People more eager to 
. read and admire it. The Remark of a learn- 
* ed Gentleman of Age and Experience to 
« whom you are no Stranger, may poſſibly de- 
15 1 8 your Notice. There are a Set of Peo- 
le, ſays he, in this Kingdom, who ſeem re- 
5c lers to admit of no hiſtorical Facts 
& Truths but what are agreeable to their own 
« Way of Thinking; and I queſtion, whether 
ec a one Expedient Raf, hath been more 
« ſerviceable to convince them of their Miſtakes, 
e than the Indiſcretion and Difingenuity of 


ce their own Writers. Their Writers, by over- 


« ating» their Parts; by miſrepreſenting and 


ce diſgurjng what they KNOW TO BE TRUE, 


e and by per fijting to afert 275 F ah, woat : 


* See the Introduction. : 
+ See the Introduction. 
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&«. have been often and inconteſtably diſproved — 
« what conſequently they KNow TO BE FALSE, 
bs have evidently betrayed the Weakneſs of their 
e Cauſe, and made more Converts to Truth, 
« than you are aware of.” | 
This ſenſible and friendly Rebuke, I own, 
had an Influence upon me, and I fully deter- 
mined to have as little to do with ſuch Writers 
as poflible, However, in the following Pages, 
enough, I preſume, has been ſaid to ſatisfy the 


Reader, that the Obſervations of my Friend | 


Crito are ſtrictly juſt, and that the Eflay- Wri- 
ter has done neither Credit nor Service to the 
eas. | 
The, Author of the Enquiry into the Share. 
which K. CHARLES the Firſt Had in the Tranſ- 
actions of the EARL of GLAMORGAN, etc. if 
TJ am rightly informed, is a Perſon who has a 
Claim to Reſpect; a Perſon of Credit and Re- 
putation in the learned World; and if he has 
adopted ſome Miſtakes prejudicial to the Me- 
mory of the Royal Martyr, it is preſumed by 
his Friends that they ought to be looked upon 
as ſuch — that they ought to be looked upon 
as Miſtakes, not as wilful Miſrepreſentations— 
not as Calumnies or Aſperſions, till good 
Proof is brought, that they were intended for 
that ungenerous Purpoſe. on 
Ti Author's Reflection upon the Integrity 
(the chief and beſt Qualification of a good Hi- 
florian) is worthy a Critic and a Scholar — it 
cenſures the paultry Miſrepreſentations, the 
ftudied Artifice of Writers, with a proper Se- 
Be | | verity, 
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verity, and amounts to a virtual Promiſe, that 
no Offence will be taken at a free and fair Ex- 
amination of his own Performance. T ball, 
with the utmoſt Readineſs, ſays he, ſubmit to 
the Force of Truth, which ought to be the chief 
Aim of every-Writer ; and the Want of the 
firifteft Regard to it in an Hiſtorian, in parti- 
cular, transforms him into the moſt criminal of 
Impoſtors. (See Enquiry, p. 343.) ; 
I am under no Apprebenfions of diſobliging 


an Author, who has favoured the Publick with 


ſuch a voluntary and ſolemn Declaration of his 
inviolable Regard for Truth. Men of Reading 
and Abilities, of ſubtle and refined Parts may 
value themſelves upon being able to miſrepre- 


ſent and diſguiſe the Records of paſt Ages — to 


* impoſe upon the World Conjectures for Truths, 
and Forgeries for Facts; but I verilythink with 
the Enquirer, that the Abilities of ſuch Writers 
\ ſerve only to transform them into Impoſtors 
Highly criminal and contemptible. Unprejudiced 
Readers, it is certain, will not only condemn, 
but deſpiſe ſuch Writers; and the Cauſe of 
Truth and Virtue demands, that the Imputation 
of Art or Impoſture ſhould reſt upon THE 
_ upon whomſoever it ſhall appear to be 
fixed. | 
In my Reply to the Author of the Enquiry, etc: 
it would be an unpardonable Piece of Ingrati- 
tude not to acknowledge the kind Aſſiſtance I 
received from the late learned Mr. Carte. He 
favoured me with a great many Letters upon 
the Subject, which contain ſeveral Particulars, 
too valuable to he concealed from the Public. 
Ys . _ T have 
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have therefore carefully and faithfully inten- 
mixed them with my own Obſervations, The 
only thing which 1 have choſe to ſuppreſs, is 
his Opinion of the Enguirer, Whether the 
Enquirer will thank me for it, I know not. It 
may poſſibly be a Diſappointment to a Gentle- 
man of his conjectural Abilities and aifinterefted 
ies, that he cannot avail himfelf of the Credit 
of being publickly taken Notice of, by a Perſon 
of Mr. Carte's Principles. Bat however this 
may be, it is certain that the Enquirer can ne- 
+ ver want a Proof, that true Learning and a po- 
litical Capacity are Accompliſhments of a very 
different Nature. Mr. Care's great Learning 
and critical Skill in our Hiſtory will always have 
Its due Weight with Men of Senſe and unpre- 
judiced Minds; and as to his peculiar Notions 
of Government, they chiefly affected himſelf, 

He feldom troubled his Friends with any 
thing of that Kind. During a Correſpondence 
with him for many Years, I can truly ſay, that 
I could never have gueſſed at his political Prin- 
eiples by any one fingle Hint or Notice in all 
his Letters; and I own I look upon it as one 
of the happieſt Incidents in my whole Life, that 
I had the Advantage of correſponding. freely 
with an indefatigable Scholar, whoſe Know- 
ledge. of the Hiſtory and Antiquities of our 
Country exceeded that of any one to whom I 
had ever the Honour to be known. 

I applied to him for his Opinion © fleveral 
Points in the following Work. He was ex- 
tremely kind and * in his Anſwers, and 

: always 
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always expreſſed a ready Diſpoſition to commu- 
nicate ſuch Notices to his Friends as might be 
of Service to Literature. He was generally clear 
and ſatisfactory in his Reſolution of Difficulties. 
He had a maſterly Inſight into the Records of 
the Nation, and his Method of 'unravellini 
the moſt ariful Miſrepreſentations — the moi 
diſguiſed Fats, ſeemed to be rather a Matter of 
Diverfion, than a Work of Labour, What a 
wonderful Faculty, ſays he, have theſe con- 
jectural Writers af ſupplying the Defects of hi- 
 florical Knowledge and hiftorical Honey. And 
indeed, what a deal of Pains might Mr. Carte 
have faved himſelf, had he ſet ont upon the 
Plan of theſe literary Adventurers? How eaſily, 
upon this Plan, might he have raiſed to him- 
ſelf numerous and powerful Friends? How ea- 
fily might he have got rid of a Life of Fatigue 
and Difficulties, and become the Object of Ho- 
mage and Obeiſance? By the Aid of a Project 
ſo nearly reſembling that of ſome ingenious Pro- 
jectors in 1720 *, ſo attfully calculated to cheat 
and impoſe upon the Public — to impeach the 
Credit of authentic Facts, and flatter the pre- 
vailing Notions of an enlightened Age, I think, 
it is not improbable, that we might have ſeen 
even Mr. Carte advanced to a popular Title, 
dubb'd with a venerable Degree, and at length 
ſtepping into his Chariot, and looking down 
with a fneering Contempt upon conſcientiour. 
Fools and Bigots. But he, poor Man, had no 
Notion of ſuch Projects, nor did he live, or 
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wiſh to enjoy the Honours or Advantages at- 
tending them. He was contented to leave be- 
hind him the Reputation of a Scholar, and a 
well-bred Man, which he certainly was. He 
was a laborious Student, well acquainted with 
Men. and Books. He had for many Years been 
admitted to an Intimacy. with Perſons of the 
firſt Rank and Character for Learning at Home 
and Abroad. His Travels were made ſerviceable 
to the moſt uſeful Purpoſes. He had very clear 
Sentiments of the Difference between a polite 
' Scholar and a fine finical Gentleman, who has 
learnt to ſpeak French ill, to no other Purpoſe 
than to ſpeak his native Tongue worſe ; to ener- 
vate the latter — to impair its Strength, by a 
ridiculous Affectation of mixing an Alloy of 
French Wire with true Sterling; by affecting 
to. adopt upon all Occaſions a French Geſture 
— a French Pronunciation — an idle Chit- 
chat French Phraſe—a Je ne ſpay quoi an, 
en paſſant, and throwing: it into his Diſcourſe 
with as much Propriety as a Pun into an. Epic: 
Poem, or a whimſical, gaudy, ſtaring, diſpro- 
portianed Gothic Ornament into a, Building of, 
the Tuſcan Order, elegantly Plain, neat and, 
rong.. . 
1 * he reputed Politeneſs of a People could ne- 
ver reconcile. Mr. Carte to their Foibles, Follies, 
or Fapperies. The Engliſh Hool, who returned. 
from abroad, aan. in the Dreſs and Gri-. 
maces of the French Coxcomb, was his utter A- 
verſion. The Buſineſs of this judicious Hiſto- 


rian was to collect the Learning of diſtant Ages; 
a to 
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to acquaint himſelf with the Records of Nations 
which had any Connexion with England; 
to import what was truly valuable, and enrich 
his Countrymen with the 7. reaſures of "IO | 
Libraries. 
In this Capacity he was a Credit to every 
one who had the Pleaſure of his Acquaintance 
and I eſteem it my peculiar Happineſs, that I 
have this Opportunity of paying a grateful Re. 
ſpect to the Memory of a Man, who did Ho- 
nour to Literature while he lived, and at his 
Death left a Monument of his Abilities behind 


him, which bids fair to outlive the Malice of 


Scotsſh Criticiſm, the noiſy, the virulent Ef- 
forts of Ignorance and Prejudice, * not . 
"wm of Time. 


Eben] Britannia 4 
Quando ullum invenies parem? 
Multis ille quidem flebilis occidit; _. 
Nulli flebilior quam tibi, Britannia. 
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NOME few Particulars which are thought 
Sg to affect the Character of K. Charles I, 
may not improperly be taken notice of in 
this Place. They have no great Connection 
with any thing which will be conſidered in 
the Caſe bf the Royal Martyr, etc. and are 
moſtly ſuch as will require an Examination 
too long to be inſerted in marginal Notes, 
Theſe Partioulars, therefore, I ſhall examine and 
diſpatch, before.I enter upon Enquiries, which 
more immediately relate to the Conduct of chat ; 
_ unfortunate Prince. 2 
In the foregoing Preface (p. 13.) it bat been 
Hinted, that te Author of the Efſay towards 
attaining à true Idea, etc. has endeavoured to 
impoſe upon his Readers by the moſt unfair 
Repreſentation of Men and Things —— of Cha- 
ratters and Hiſtories. As this is a Charge of 
a conſiderable Nature, it ought to be clearly 
proved, which, I preſume, | will eaſily be done. 
This Writer, in order to recommend his 
Efay to the unthinking Multitude, promiſes 
very great Things. He promiſes fo call, as it 
were, a Council of the moſt celebrated Hiſtorians 
and Writers of thoſe Times, i. e. of the Reign 
of K. Charles I, and to give bis Readers the 
b 3 * 
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Satisfaction of bearing them ſtand forth, and in 
their. own Words pronouncing upon the Caſe. — 
And what does he here mean by their own 
Words? why, ſometimes Paragraphs altered and 
perverted to a Senſe, which the Hiſtorians ne- 
ver dreamt of; at other Times Paſſages, which 
were inferted in their .Hiſtories only fo be con- 
Futed, and which are actually confuted by the 
very Authors, from whom they are taken. 
So that here this Writer ſhelters himſelf un- 
der as arrant a Piece of puritanical Jaſuiti ſn, 
as is to be met with, He could ſafely ſay, that 
Paſſages found in the Hiſtories of Writers were 
ther own Words; and yet, at the fame time, 
it is very clear, that, in the Caſes abovemen- 
tioned, they are neither ſtrictly nor e 
Bain own Words or Sentiments. 

Aſter this pompous Declaration, he ner : 
to himſelf the Province of aſſiſting his Readers 
to judge of that Degree of Credit, which is 
due to the Teſtimonies of the ſeveral Hiſtorians 
from whom he has made his Collection. To 


this End he proceeds to give a ſhort Account 
1 2 the chief of them. And how has he behaye ed 


in this Reſpect ? Why, they who are againſt 
7g are either Hor id, prolix, or partial Wri- 
ters; and their Hiſtories garbled and interpo- 
lated; and they who are for him, and of his 
Party, are all learned, -pious, and impartial. 

: Neal, Bennet, and Pzerſe,. avowed Enemies 
to the Eſtabliſhmen t—who were but of Veſter- 
day WhO lived and wrote near a Century ſince 


b ee of King . are all Men of 
great 
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great Merit, Learning, and Integrity. They 
were, ſays the Eſſay- Writer, Divines of the 
Separation, Men of acknowledged Merit, of 
good Learning and Reputation. However, Mr. 
Neal Hiſtory, he tells us, is the only one of 
theſe, of which he bas made any confiderable 
Uſe ; andof this he gives a very high Character. 
Jt bas been received, ſays he, with great 
Eſteem by the curious and ingenious' of all De- 
nominations, And yet, it is well known, "that 
there is not a modern Hiſtory extant to which 
fo many and ſuch juſt Exceptions have been 
taken; the Author having been convicted of 
more Blunders, Inconſiſtencies, Ml iſtepreſenta- 
tions, and Falſehoods, than any hiſtorical e 

ter ſince the Reformation . 

Mr. Oldmixon's Hiſtory bald require a 
more than common Delicacy of Addreſs to re- 
commend it to the thinking World: Accords 
ingly the Eſay-Writer has intimated,” that he 
was alittle too warm and ſanguine—but other - 
wiſe a very worthy, well- meaning, good Man. 
He was, ſays he, a Member of the eftabliſhed 
Church, and a hearty Well-wifher to it; and 
bis Hiftory 1 confider as a good Collecrion of 
Fact, and of good Uſe to correct the Errors, 
and ſupply the Defects, of other H. ry ee 
cularly Clarendon's and Echard's. N 
This is ſuch an extraordinary Account, E 
will require ſome little Animadverſion. Mr. 


* See Dr. Grey s Re Rin Pro of Mr. Neals Hiſtory of the 
Puritans, and the late Dean of Wells's Viadication ke the Charch 


of Ea land, 
r b * Old- 
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Oldmi xon lived many Years in Bridgwater, as 
Collector of that Port, and ſeveral of the Inha- 


bitants, of an unblemiſhed Character, are very 
poſitive, that if he was a Member of the Eſta- 


bliſhed Church, and a Well- wiſher to it, the 


chief Proof he ever gave of his Affection for 


it, was by feldom Frequenting it — by paying 


juſt as much Regard to it, as is uſually paid by 
Libertines and Deiſts. He was always looked 
upon as a Perion who ſat extremely looſe ta 

Religion, it being notorious, that he was re- 
markable for ridiculing it, and deſpiſing thoſe 


primitive - Ordinances, which are obſerved in 


the Church of England; that he ſeldom was 
ſeen within a Church-door, unleſs to d what 
He openly diſapproved of —unleſs to qualify him- 
felf for holding his Office, or elſe to hear an 


Afſize Sermon, with a View to gratify his ludi- 


crous Curioſity, and, like the Devil in Milton, 
with a ghaſtly Smile to ſneer at the Doctrines 
of his Redeemer, under a Pretence, that the 
Preacher did not teach them agreeable to his 
looſe, illiterate, licentious, and inden 
Nauen of Chriſtianity. _ 

And with reſpect to his Gharattas as an Hi- 
dan the learned Reader need not to be 
told, that this was the Writer who was pub- 
lickly convicted of the baſeſt Falſehoods and 
Defamations, in relation to the Genuineneſs of 
Lord Clarendon's Hiſtory *. 

He was ſo open and profeſſed a Profligate, 
125 he did not ſcruple ſometimes to intimate, 
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that he had as much to ſay on the other Side of the 
Queſtion, and would certainly publiſh another 
Kind of Hiſtory, unleſs due Encouragement was 


given to what he was then writing. This is 


atteſted by ſeveral Perſons of undoubted Credit 
and Reputation, now living in Bridgwater, 
from whom I received the Account. 

It is with the utmoſt Reluctance that I am 
forced to ſay any thing more of a Man, who is 
not able to anſwer for himſelf, and whoſe Me- 
mory is ſurely contemptible enough already. 


But when we conſider the infamous Pains 


which have lately been taken to recommend 
his voluminous Libel to the World; and the 
great Miſchief it has done amongſt weak Peo- 
ple, I think it a Duty incumbent upon me to 
endeavour to undeceive the Pablic, and e 
if poſſible, any further Miſchief. 
Olum xon was ſo indiſcreet and ludicrous a 
n in his Converſation, that when a 


Gentleman once charged him with publiſhing 
the moſt notorious Falſehoods . Falſehoods 


which he (O/dmixon) knew to be ſuch —— 
when he obſerved to him, that a ſtrict Regard 
to Truth was a moral Duty that a wilful 


Deviation from it was a Breach of common 


Honeſty — when he was preſſed hard in this 


Manner, he actually ſneered at the Gentleman, 


and was ſurprized, he ſaid, to find him ſuch @ 


7 Stranger to the World. The W orld, ſays he, 


is chiefly made up of two Sorts of People; of 
Fools and Rogues; and be who ſcruples to ſerve 


4 OR at the Expence * a few circumſtantial 


Niceties 
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Niceties in Point of Truth, deſerves to ſuffer 
the Conſequences of his Folly and Bigotry. | 

The Gentleman is now living, and ready to 
declare, in the moſt ſolemn Manner, that he 
heard Words to the above Purpoſe from the 


Mouth of the celebrated Mr. Oldmixon. And 


yet this is the Wretch, who is repreſented by 
the Eflay-Writer as a Member of the Church of 
England, as a bearty Well-wiſher to it, and a 
good Collector of hiſtorical Facts, proper to ſupply 
the Defetts and correct the Errors - Claren- 
don and Echard. 
Next to the famous Mr. Gb Mr. Tin- 
dal is mentioned; of whom I ſhall ſay but 
little. J verily think it is no great Credit to 
that Gentleman to be named in ſuch Company, 
or applauded by ſuch a Writer; as, I preſume, 
will fully appear in the following Pages. f 
Rapin is repreſented as a moſt indefatigable | 
5 impartial Writer, full as eminent as the 
great Mr. Neal. Mr. Nea/'s Hiſtory, i it ſeems, 
has been received by the curious and ingenious of 
all Denominations, and Mr. Rapin's is held in high 
Eſteem both by Natives and Foreigners. — And 
yet it is certain that this laſt Performance 
has undergone the very ſame Fate with Mr. 
Neal's. It has been corrected in many In- 
ſtances by its ingenious Tranſlator; and nume- 
rous Faults numerous Miſrepreſentations 


and F al ſehoods, have been laid to the Author's 
Charge, and clearly proved upon him *. And 
1 the Eſay-Mriter will have it, that as Rar I 


io 


PT ON See Salmon's .Hiſtory. 
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had no Connexion with any of our Parties, be 
was the better qualified to ſuſtain the Character 
Ly animpartial Umpire betwixt them, 

I would not willingly detract from, or de- 
preciate, any Merit, to which this Writer has 
the leaſt Shadow of Pretenſions: let him, for 
once; therefore, remain in poſſeſſion of this Part 
of his Character, and let the Obſervations in 
the following Papers determine, whether upon 
the whole, this favourite. Hiſtorian of the Efjay- 
WWriter has ſaid a great deal to his Purpoſe. 

 Archdeacon Echard could expect no great 
Compliments from a Man of the Eſay-Mriter's 
Principles, ſeveral material Truths being found 
in his Hiſtory, which can never be made to co- 
incide with the Deſign of the Eſſay, or its Au- 
thor. The Character of this Hiftorian there- 
fore is drawn accordingly. Tho' his Integrity 
was never yet juſtly impeached, or ſo much as 
queſtioned,” yet the Eſay-Mriter has repreſent- 
ed him as an Hiſtorian of no great Credit or 
Reputation ;—florid and prolix ; not celebrated 
for his Impartiality, a Dignitary of the Church, 
very warmly attached to it; a paſſionate Admi- 
rer of, and a zealous Advocate for, King Charles. 

Biſbop Burnet, on the other hand (if we 
may believe our Critic) has every Qualification 
which uſually. conſtitutes the Character of a 
good Man and a good Hiſtorian. He was @ 
moſt faithful and bright Ornament of the Eſta- 
bliſhed Church He was admitted into great 
Intimacy, for a long Courſe of Years, with many 

of * prime Managers of theje Times, and had 
| Angular 
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fingular Opportunities for penetrating far into 
their ſecret Councils and Defigns. He wrote. an 


Hiſtory of his own Time; and with an Appeal to 
the Gad of Truth, profeſſes to tell tbe Truth, as 


fully and freely as he was able to find it aut. 
From whence we muſt conclude, that this 


Prelate was all Truth and Probity——— that he 
never wrote or told a wilful Lie in all his Life- 
time —— Mr. Salmon, and ſome others, will 


fully ſatisfy the Reader, as to this Point. 


Coke has done no great Harm of one Side or 


the other; for which Reaſon his Character 


ſhall ſtand unmoleſted; and, provided the 


Eſſay- Writer quotes him fairly, he is at 


Liberty to make what Uſe of him he 
pleaſes. /%/%%/ͤͥͤ [ ͤ Hriertf 
The Account which is given of bitlocł 


and his Memoirs is too remarkable, to paſs un- 


obſerved. Whitlock, ſays the Eſſay- Writer, 


was @ Member of the long Parliament, one of 
the Commiſſioners at the Oxford and Uxbridge 


Treaties, a Man of great Knowledge, as well 
as Temper and Moderation, and of chief In- 

fluence in ſome of the principal Tranſactions of 
thoſe Times. Lord Clarendon ſays of him, that 


from the Beginning be concurred in Meaſures 


with the chief Actors againſt the King. How 
then, it may be aſked, can this Writer be ſup- 
poſed to do Juſtice to the King, or to relate 
Things impartially? very eaſily ; the Eſay- 
Writer makes no Difficulty of it at all; for 
tho Mbitlocꝶ ated ſuch a Part, yet Lord Cla- 
rendon tells us, that he had no Inclination to 
| _ the 
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the Perſons or Principles of thoſe who oppoſed 
the King; and having no Inclination either to 
their Perſons or Principles, we may depend upon 
his Accounts, ſays the Eſſay- Writer, as not 
partial towards them. 

Iwill have no Diſpute with this Ceinkhan 
concerning the real Worth of Fhbitlock's Me- 
moirs, That is not the Queſtion. I verily 
think they are as good an Account of Occur- 
rences, as could be expected from a Perſon ſo 
rh engaged in the Oppoſition made to the 
| The preſent Queſtion is, whether the 
— aged by the Eſſay- Iriter is really a 
Reaſon for Mhitlocꝶ's Integrity; or, rather, he- 
ther it has not ſomething in it very much Hke 
jeſuitical Impofition 85 the unthinking Mul- 
titude. 96 

The Words of Lord Clarendil to this Pur- 
poſe are theſe: Hollis, who was the frankeſt 
_ <: amongſt them in owning his Animoſity and 
Indignat ion againſt all the Independent Par- 
te ty, and was no other wiſe affected to the Preſ- 
t byterians than as they conſtituted a Party, up- 
on which he depended» to oppoſe the other, 
« did foreſee that many of thoſe, who appear- 
e ed moſt reſolute to concur with him, would 
* by Degrees fall from him, purely for Want 
« of Courage, in which he da Whit- 
& hock, who from the Beginning had concurred 
& with them without any Inclinations to their 
e Perſons or their Principles, had zhe ſame Rea- 
r ſon {till not to ſeparate from them. All his 
« Eſtate was in their Quarters, and he had a 
4 2 wy Nature 
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which reflected upon his own an 
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« Nature that could not bear, or ſubmit to be 


ee undone. Though to his Friends, who were 
« Commiſſioners for the King, he uſed bis old 


* Openneſs, and profeſſed his Deteſtation of all 


te the Proceedings of his Party, yet he could 

“ not leave them. 
Here it is obſervable, that the: dds Hiſto- | 
rian aſcribes the Behaviour of Y/h:zlock'to Want 
of Courage. He fays expreſsly, that he had 
no Inclinations to the Perſons or Principles of 
bis Party, and that be profeſſed bis Deteſtation 
of all their Proceedings, and yet could not leave 
them; that the Reaſon which made Hollis fore- 
ſee, that his Party would deſert him, was the. 
Reaſon why Mhitloch could not ſeparate from 
bis; (viz.) that he wanted Courage; for that 


all bis Eftate was in their Quarters, and be bad 
a Nature that could not bear or nag 70 be 


undone, © 
And what is the Uk hich 195 Bfay-Wri- : 


ter bas made of this Piece of Hiſtory? why, 
that WHITLOck, bauing no Inclination either. 


to the Perſins or Principles of his Party, we 
may depend upon vs Accounts as not parifalt to- 
wards them, © 2 

But if he had no Tnclination to the Perſons 
or Principles of his Party, had he no Regard 
for his own- Character and Reputation? Tho! 
he did not like his Party, yet he acted — at 
leaſt concurred with — them in Mcaſures from 
the Beginning; and can we ſuppoſe, that he 
would readily record any thing in his Memoirs, 


; be 


' | — 
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If, as Lord Clarendon has intimated, he 
| really. diſliked and deteſted 'the Principles and 
Proceedings of the Party, with which he em- 
barked, he ought not to have acted with them; 
his acting with Men whoſe Proceedings he diſ- 
approved of, ſeems rather to impeach his Inte- 
grity, than to be any Kind of Proof of it; 
every Act which he did in Conjunction with 
them, being a manifeſt Violation of his Con- 
ſcience, and contrary to Conviction. And is 
this a Sign of his Integrity? Is this a Reaſon, 

that we may depend upon his Accounts, as not 
partial towards them? Baſe Inſinuation !. and 
evidently deſigned to impoſe en and miſlead 
illiterate Readers. 

The Character which is given of Le Cla- 
rendon and his Hiſtory, 1s equally deſtitute of 
Truth and. Ingenuity, it being chiefly” Miſre- 
preſentation, and in many Inſtances the very 
Reverſe of what the Eſay- Writer muſt know: 
to be true. The Materials which that noble Hi- 
ſtorian received from the King, and which qua- 
lified him to give the moſt juſt and exact Ac- 

count of ſeveral Facts, are pleaded to his Diſ- 
advantage, and urged as a Reaſon, that he was 
a partial Writer. That which uſually gives 
Credit and Authority to ether Hiſtorians, is 
ig ſinuated to be a Fault in Lord Clarendon; at 
leaſt a Circumſtance ſufficient to impeach bis 

Integrity. * 

The King being informed that the Chanite: — 
her of the. Exchequer intended to write a Hiſtory 
of Fg — ſent a very Sracious and kind 

| Letter 
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Letter to him at Jerſey; „* wherein he thank- 
* cd him for undertaking the Work he was 
upon, and told him, he ſhould expect ſperdily 
« t receive ſome Contribution from him to- 
« wards it; and within a very ſhort Time af- 
* terwards, he. ſent to him his own Memo- 
rials (or thoſe which by his Command had 
* been kept, and were peruſed and corrected by 
; 768 himſelf) of all that had pafſed from the 
„Time he had left his Majeſty at Oxford, 
«© when he waited upon the Prince into the 
« Weſt, to the very Day that the King left 
Na Oxford to go to the Scots; out of which 
_« Memorials the moſt important Paſſages in 
the Year 1644 and oy, 5 are amore; e col- 
«JS ?, *> 7:55 

Here we find our noble Hiſtorian for ſome 

Time abſent from the Scene of Aﬀairs, Daring 
this Interval, he is furniſhed with ſuch an au- 
thentic Account of Occurrences, as helped him 
to compleat his Deſign, and relate ſome few 
Particulars with great Exactneſs. And indeed 
his Station in Life gave him uncommon Ad- 
vantages, which he improved to 'the beft Par- 
poſes, he being too honeſt a Man to make an 
ill Ufe of them. J am too far embarked, 

. « ſays he, and have proceeded with too much 
« Simplicity and Sincerity with Reference ta 
ct Things and Perſons, and in the Examina- 
te tion of the Grounds and Over ſights of Coun-- 
cc cils, to be now frighted - with the Proſpect 
10 of thoſe Materials, which muſt 15 . 


„ Clarendon + Hiſtory. : h det 
i en 


cc 
cc 
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hended within the Relation of this Year's 
Tranſactions, (v:Z.) 1645. I know myſelf 


to be very free from any of [thoſe Paſſions, 
- which naturally tranſport Men with Preju- 


dice towards the Perſons whom they are o- 


bliged to mention, and whoſe Actions they 
are at liberty to cenſure. There is not a Man, 
who acted the worft Part in this enſuing 
Year, with whom I had ever the leaſt Dif- 


ference, or perſonal Unkindneſs, or from 


whom I did not receive all Invitations of 
* farther Endearments. There were many 


who were not free from very great. Faults 


and Overſights in the Councils of this Year, 
with whom IJ had great Friendſhip, which 
I did not diſcontinue upon thoſe unhappy 
Overſights; nor did flatter them, when they. 
were paſt, by excuſing what they had done. 


„ T knew moſt of the Things myſelf, which I 


1 


mention, and therefore can | anſwer for the 
Truth of them; and other moſt important 
Particulars, which were tranſacted in Places 
very diſtant from me, were tranſmitted to 
me by the King's immediate Direction and 
Order, even after he was in the Hands and 
< Power of the Enemy, out of his own Me- 
morials and Journals. And as he was al- 


« ways ſevere to himſelf, by cenſuring his own 


cc 


cc 


Overſights, ſo he could not but well foreſee, 


that many of the Misfortunes of this enſuing | 


C Year would reflect upon ſome Want of Re- 


Wd 


% Errors and Overſights, to call them no 


ſolution in himſelf, as well as upon the groſs 


8 « worſe, 
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« worſe, of thoſe who were truſted: by him, 
L Wherefore, as I firſt undertook this difficult 
« Work with his Approbation, and by his En- 
% couragement, and for his Vindication, ſo I 
* enter upon this Part of it, principally, that the 
e World may ſee, how difficult it was for a 
« Prince, ſo unworthily reduced to thoſe 
« Streights his Majefty was in, to find Miniſ- 
« ters. and Inftruments, equal to the great 
« Work that was to be done; and how un- 
<« likely it was for him to have better Succeſs 
« under their Conduct, whom it was then r 
« proper for him to truſt with it.” | 
And what is the Uſe which the Efjay-H# riter 
has made of theſe hiſtorical Paſſages ? Why, that 
Lord Clarendon was a very partial Writer — 
for that the King alſiſted him with ſome hiſtori- 
cal Materials that his Hiſtory was writ by 
th eKing's Approbation, by his Encouragement, 
and for. his V 1NDICATION ; that is being the 
| profeſſed Defign, and theſe the Sources of his 
History, his Lordſhip, to be ſure, ſets the Ac- 
tions of the King, and the Errors of his Govern- 
ment, in the moſt favourable Light, and puts 
the jo ofteſt Conſtructions they could reaſonably 
bear. 

But why ſo? If a Writer undertakes to vin- 
diente a Prince's Character from unjuſt Aſper- 
ions, does it follow from hence, that he may 
not give a very juſt and impartial Account of his 
Behaviour? Does it appear that Lord Clarendon 
has been guilty of any conſiderable Miſtakes 

throughout his whole Hiſtory ? or 1s it pretend- 
xr 
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ed, that a Charge of Partiality was ever clearly 
| proved upon him? No; and it is equally certain, 
that his Reputation for Piety and Integrity 
will not allow us to ſuppoſe him guilty of ſuch 
a Breach of ſocial Duty without evident Proof. 
I be noble Lord * who charged him with 
Miſrepreſentation in the Caſe of Sir Richard 
Grenvil, does him the Juſtice to ſay, that his 
greateſt Enemies could never deny, but that 
he was a Man of fri Piety, Virtue, Know- 
ledge, and ſupereminent Talents: And I verily 
think, the Charge which that noble Lord has 
endeavoured to fix upon him, amounts, upon 
a fair Examination, to little or nothing material. 
What the learned Dr. Burton has obſerved 
upon the Point, is ingenious and ſatisfactory. 
To this Writer therefore I ſhall refer the Rea- 
der, and only trouble him with a Paſſage too 
NOS to be omitted. Actions, ſays he , 
“ vyariouſly circumſtanced, may be conſidered in 
different Lights, and are capable of being re- 
e preſented in a different Manner; and accord- 
« ingly Lord Lanſdoꝛon might find Reaſon to ex- 
« cuſe, what Lord Clarendon might with Reaſon 
« blame. Lord Clarendon may have been, and 


« certainly was miſtaken in ſome Points; but to 


charge him with, or even ſuſpect him of ,wilful 
0 Milrepreſentations, is a groundleſs and in- 
e jurious Outrage offered his acknowledged 
character, 


Tord Clarendon byd: a con adefable Share in 


Lord 3 15 
5 5 Dr. Burten's Genuineneſs of Lord 8 5 Fi, 
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the Adminiſtration of Affairs during King 
Charles the Firſt's Reign, and yet is far from 
palliating the Errors and Miſmanagement of it. 
In his firſt Book, the Miſconduct: of ſome of 
the chief Officers of the Court, are animad- 
verted upon in a particular Manner; ; and in the 


| very Place which the Eſay- Writer alludes toF, 
and where the King is repreſented as a Prince 


of admirable Piety and Virtue, of great Parts, 
of Knowleage and Judgment, the noble Hiſto- 


rian has made no Scruple to intimate, that his 


Majeſty, through a Diffidence of his own Un- 
— and Abilities, was ſometimes liable 


to great Miſtakes and Weakneſſes. | 
Lord Clarendon's Im partiality is ſuch, that 
« jt carries its own Evidence with it; he hav- 


.< ing done the utmoſt. Juſtice to the Characters 


« of the moſt factious and ambitious Men, 
«© and cenſured the Conduct of his beſt 
« Friends, whenever they deſerved it. The 
« Facts which he has related, are often ſuch, 
te as he himſelf was an an Eye or Eatiwitneſs 
« of ; or elſe ſuch as were taken from the Four- 
cc nals of both Houſes of Parliament; as long, 
« therefore, as theſe public Records remain, all 
« Attempts to leſſen the Credit of this noble 
« Hiſtorian, muſt be weak and contemptible. 


That there are ſome Miftakes and Omiſſions 


« in his Hiſtory is certain; but then it is as 
« certain, that they are generally ſuch as the 


ct moſt * and impartial Writer might 


* Clarendon's Hiſt. vol. IV. Book ix. 8 843. : 
ce have 
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4e have been guilty of, and ſuch as, by compar- 
* ing him with the Memoirs and hiſtorical Col- 


elections, which were writ about the ſame 


« Time, may eaſily be corrected T.“ 

And what does the Ef/ay-Writer fay of this 
Hiſtorian ? Why, that when we are reading his 
Accounts, we are to remember, they are Ac- 
counts (not of an impartial Hiſtorian) but of a 
zealous Advocate for the Royal Cauſe ; and yet 
From theſe, ſays he, we ſee enough to conſider 
the Reign of this unhappy Prince, as a moſt 
grievous Tyranny and Oppreſſion. 

Whether there is- any Reaſon for this laſt 
invidious Reflection, will be ſeen in the follow- 
ing Pages. At preſent my Buſineſs is only to 
point at the diſingenuous Pains, which the E, 
ſay-Writer has taken to depreciate the Hiſtory 

of Lord Clarendon, under a Pretence of aſſiſt- 
ing his Readers to judge of the Credit, that is 
due to it. The chief of his Reaſoning to this 
Purpoſe, will be comprehended in the follow- 
ing Poſitions, | 
Lord Clarendon was the King 8 Counſellor, | 
and his moſt intimate Friend and Favourite, . 
and therefore to be ſure was a di/honeſi Man — 
a partial Writer, 
Lord Clarendon was furniſhed with ſome 
Materials for his Hiſtory from the King's Me- 
morials and Fournals, and wrote it with a 
profeſſed Intention to vindicate the King from 
thoſe unjuſt Aſperfions, with which his E- 


T Peels Method of Study. | 
3 nemies 
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| his Enemies had loaded him, and therefore 


cannot be ſuppoſed to have given us a u, and 
Faithful Account of his Actions and Govern- 
ment. He would to be ſure, ſays the Eſſay- 
Writer, ſet the Actions of his Majeſty, and the 
Errors of bis Government, in the moſt favour- 
able Light; i. e. he would, to be ſure, do as 
ſome infamous Writers have ſince done he 
would miſrepreſent and diſguiſe Facts —— tho” 
his very Enemies could never deny, but he was 
a Perſon of an unblemiſhed Character of 
ſtrict Virtue, Piety, Honour, and Integrity. 
Such Reaſoning as this in any other Writer 
would be looked upon as illiterate Bigotry — as 
downright Nonſenſe and Impertinence ; but in 
our Efſay-Writer, it ſeems it is the moſt likely 
Method to come at the Knowledge of the Truth; 
to attain a true Idea of the Character of King 
Charles IV. FEY . 5 
Some few Particulars which this Writer has 
advanced in Prejudice to the Genuineneſs of 
Lord Clarendon's Hiſtory will be confidered in 
the enſuing Pages +. There is one Paſſage 
which will deſerve ſome little Notice in this 
Flaee.-. „ 2 01 5 
As theoriginal Manuſcript of Clarendon hath 
never been produced to remove the Suſpicion of 
Interpolation, but is kept under a Veil of impe- 
netrable Secreſy, there remains little Room 10 
doubt of ſome unfair and diſhonourable Dealing 
in the Caſe. (See Eflay, Preface, efc.) ' © 


* P reface to the EA ' + Page 5. 6, Wwe”; 
"— What 
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What the Eſſay- Writer can mean by this 
Inſinuation —an Inſinuation utterly falfe and 
groundleſs, I know not. That all thoſe Parts 
of the Manuſcript Copy (of which there is or 
can be any Diſpute) are ſtill extant ; that they 
have been produced, expoſed to public View, 
and ſeen by ſeveral Perſgns of Diſtinction, is 
what can ſcarce poſſibly have eſcaped the Know- 
ledge of the Eſſay-Writer himſelf . Old- 
mixon indeed has intimated, that #400 Perſons 
well verſed in Hand. writing were refuſed a 
Sight f the Manuſcript Copy; and to this Cir- 
cumſtance, probably, the Efay-HWriter may al- 
lude. Suppoſing this to be the Caſe, I ſhall 
trouble the Reader with two Letters, which 
were tranſmitted to me by a Clergyman in So- 
merſetſhire, and which may throw ſome Light 
* the Point 1 in 9 | 


Ti 0 the Howrad My — 
SIR, 


Have met with an obſtinate Heretic, 
„ [| who will not be perſuaded of the Au- 
« thenticity of Clarendon's Hiſtory ; and tho 

« I have ſhewn him, what Dr. Burton ſays, 
e yet he remembers, on the contrary, that 
* ſome creditable Perfons, who went to ſee 
„the Manufcript in Bartlet s Buildings, were 
86 * refuſed a Sight of it, and that an Ad vertiſe- 


4 * Seo Pages $» 6, 7. ed | 
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«© ment was publiſhed of this Repulſe. I men- 
« tion this, that your Friend the Merchant 
« may, if poſſible, ſay ſomewhat to that Cir- 
ee cumſtance. I own, I do not think the Per- 
« ſons accuſed capable of being guilty of fuch 
« a Fraud. You might as ſoon charge them 
« with being Houſe-breakers. I long for an 
Opportunity of mentioning this Fa& to the 
cc 8 , Who is ſaid to have been an Eye- 
te witneſs of the e 


J am, ITY 


Anil 27, very much your obliged Friend, 
43” , 
and humble Servant, 


To Mr. P 
a 5 
by HE Compaſs of a Letter, and the 
fd. little Leiſure I have upon my Hands, 


Ws wal, not permit to ſay a great deal to the 
« Gentleman, whom you are pleaſed to call 
7 an obſtinate Heretic; otherwiſe I could poſ- 
te ſibly divert him and you too. 

e ] knew Oldmixon thoroughly well; and 
“ have got together ſuch authentic Memoirs of 
« his Life, as ; would make a Jeu a Diſ- 
ce ciple of St. Omer's an 1r:ſhman a 
N bluſh to 1 an Advocate for him. 
n | 60 * Your 
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_« Your Friend's Objection to the Genuine- 
ee neſs of Lord Clarendon's Hiſtory, I commu- 

ce nicated to the Merchant, who was not a 
little pleaſed with it. He was really very 
« entertaining upon the Occaſion. I can com- 
e pare this Objection, ſays he, to nothing but 
« ſcraped Horſe-radiſh. It ſtings a little, but 
tt not enough to hurt; and is too thin to have 
« any Weight in the Scale of Evidence. 

e The Gentleman, it ſeems, remembers, 
« that two creditable Perſons went to ſee the 
tt Manuſcript in Bartlet's Buildings that 
« they were refuſed a Sight of it, and that an 
« Advertiſement was publiſhed to that Pur- 

« poſe 
That Oldmixon himſelf (after he was a 
« Criminal-Convict after Gentlemen of 
* the firſt Diſtinction had ſeen the Manuſcript, 
and pronounced him to be guilty of the baſeſt 
« Calumny after they had openly declared, 
that what he had publiſhed in Prejudice 

e to the printed Copy, was an idle, groundleſs, 

e infamous Tale) that Oldmixon, after this, 
'« publiſhed ſomething like an Advertiſement 
< tothe Purpoſe, which you mention, is true. 
© But how does your Friend know, that his 
« Advertiſement was to be depended upon ? 
e how does he know, that they who were re- 
te fuſed a Sight of the Manuſcript, were credi- 
te fable Perſons? He has only Oldmixon's Word 
« for it, and it isthe firſt Time, I believe, that 
« ever a Criminal was admitted an Evidence 
3 his own Cauſe. 


«But. 
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« But ſuppoſing, for for once, that the Per- 
ſons, who were refuſed a Sight of the Ma- 


nuſcript, were Perſons of Credit, was Mr. 


Mr. Radcliffe, the Gentleman at Bartlet's 


« Buildings, obliged to believe them to be ſuch, 


.cc 


without proper, Credentials? or was he o- 
bliged to ſhew the Manuſcript to every one, 
who pretended to be a Man of Credit ? You 
may as well. tell me, that he was obliged to 
have ſhewn it fill this Time, and to every 
Man of Credit in the Kingdom. 


As the Original had been advertiſed to be 
ſeen at Mr. Radchfe's in Bartlet's Buildings, 


« Mr. Radeliſe was obliged in Honour to ſhew 
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it to Gentlemen of known Credit and real 
Worth; and it is moſt certain, he readily did 
ſo. He ſhewed it to ſeveral Gentlemen of 
the firſt Rank and Character in the Kingdom; 
ſome of whom were well acquainted with 
Lord Clarendon's Hand- writing. had a 
good deal of his Writing in their Cuſtody— 
compared it with the Original, and declared 
they were fully fatisfied, that  O/dmixon's 


Story was an infamous Calumny. Now, can 


your Friend be ſo weak as to ſuppoſe, that 
Mr. Radchfe's refuſing to ſhew the Manuf- 


cript to two obſcure: Perſons, is. ſufficient to 
invalidate ſuch Evidence as this? to invali- 


date the Teſtimony of ſeveral Gentlemen of 


Wor th .and Diſtinction, of known and un- 
doubted Credit and Integrity? Fack Straw 


may with' as good Reaſon deny that there 
are any Monuments in Harry the Seventh's 
| «© Chapel, 
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% Chapel, becauſe he is not always permitted 
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him ſome little Countenance 
wretched, contemptible Situation, he . gave 


to ſee them, | | 

© Oldmixon, when he publiſhed the above 
Advertiſement, was drove to his laſt Shifts, 
and had not a material Syllable to ſay in his 
Defence. He would ſometimes endeavour ' 
to evade the Charge, and ſhift it off upon 
Ducket or Smith, etc. At other Times he 
appeared hardened againſt Conviction, wrote 


and foundered on (as the Poet obſerves) in 


mere Deſpair. At length, diſappointed, an- 
gry, ridiculed, and laughed at by ſome —— 
deſpiſed and held in the utmoſt Contempt by 
others —— by thoſe who before had ſhewn 
in this 


out that two Perſons, well verſed in Hand- 
writing, etc. were refuſed a Sight of the O- 
riginal of Clarendon; for which Reaſon, 
ſays he, I ſhall be at no more Pains about it. 


A prudent Reſolution undoubtedly ! it 


being certain, that had he and his Friends 
ſeen the Manuſcript, they would have ſeen, 
what they did not like to ſee, The Sight of 
a Gibbet only ſerves to ſhew ſome People 
what they are; and I think ſuch People are 
extremely prudent, who reſolve not to be 


brought within the Sight of it at all. 


April, 1754. . 3 
you very humble Servant, etc. 


The 


ly have deſcended to ſuch low mean Arts — 
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The Purport of what the Efay-Writer has 


ſaid of his celebrated Hiſtorians, is here fairly 


laid before the Reader; and the Uſe he has 
made of them, I verily think, is not to be pa- 


ralleled. Having given us the above Account 
of the ſeveral Authors, who are to ſpeak to the 
Character and Conduct of King Charles, he 


leaves his Readers to judge of the Credit that is 


due to them; 1. e. he firſt tells us, that one Set 


of his Hiſtorians are Writers of Cr edit, of 


Learning, and Reputation, and that the other 


are Menof little or none of neither Probity 


nor Abilities; and then leaves us to judge of 
what they ſay, as our own Diſcerament ſhall 
direct; or, in other Words, he firſt aſſures us, 


that wo or three of his celebrated Hiſtorians, 


who have affirmed, that King Charles was a 
Prince of great Virtue and Piety, deſerve no 
Credit are not to be depended upon; and 
then, like a moſt grave, wiſe, and. impartial 
Judge, leaves us to believe, Whom? Why, thoſe, 
to be ſure, who are fit to be believed ; not thoſe 
who are Men of no Credit or Integrity. A 
Writer, - whoſe Cauſe could poſſibly have ad- 
mitted of any other Defence, would never ſure- 


ſuch barefaced Diſingenuity ſuch ſhock 
ing Inſults upon the common Senſe of Man- 
kind. But to proceed. The very firſt Pa- 
ragraph in this famous Eſſay (taken from 
Mr. Neale) as far as it relates to the Baptiſm of 
King Charles, is as arrant a Falſehood as ever 

was publiſhed, King Charles I, ſays he, was 
| | born 
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born at Dumfermling in Scotland, Anno 1 600, 
and baptized by a Preſbyterian Miniſter of that 
Country *. 

As the Record relating to the Prince's Bap- 
tiſm may not be unacceptable, at leaſt to thoſe 
Readers, who have not ſeen it, I ſhall give it 
them at large, and refer them for further Sa- 
tisfaction to Mr. Cantrell's Treatiſe, intituled, 
The Royal Martyr a true Chriſtian. 

In this Treatiſe it is proved, from the cleareſt 
and fulleſt Evidence, which can be deſired 
in a Caſe ſo remote from the preſent Age, that 
Prince Charles was baptized by a Miniſter epiſ- 
copally ordained. To this End, the learned 
Author has ſhewn, from ſeveral undeniable Cir- 
cumſtances, 

1. That it was highly improbable at leaſt, 

that King James ſhould apply to the Preſby- 

terian Faction to perform that Office, for . 
of his Children; it being certain, 

That at the Time when Prince Henry was 
born (in 1594) the Preſbyterian Miniſters were 
in Rebellion againſt the King, and aſſiſted 
Bothwell. 

That at the Birth of the Princeſs Elizabeth; 
they eſpouſed the Cauſe of one Blake 1 in Oppo- 
ſition to the King. 

That Margaret, another Daughter, who 
was born ſome Time afterwards, was baptized 
(as Archbiſhop Spotſwood expreſsly tells us) by 
Mr. David Lindeſay, a Convert from the 
Church of Rome a Prieſt, and of Conſe- 
5 ns epiſcopally ordained. Z 


. * E/jay, p. 1. 
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i INTRODUCTION. 
That when Prince Charles was born, vis, 
in 1600, they (the Preſbyterians) were in great 


| Diſgrace, and ſeveral of their Miniſters order- 


ed to remove from Edinburgh; they having 
behaved with great Inſolence and Diſloyalty, 
and diſobliged the King in a Particular Man- 
ner. 

That all the Conellions which the King 
made in Favour of Preſbytery, were forced 


from, and abſolutely exlagreeable to, his own 


Way of Thinking. 
That the Ads which mere paſſed in 1 1586, 


and 1592, were the Reſult of Neceflity, and 


owing to the Diſtractions and Troubles in 


which his Majeſty was then involved. 


That no ſooner was he forced to a the | 


Act in 1592, but he declared his Diflike of it 


in the ſtrongeſt Terms. He did fore fortthink 
(lays Sporfwood) the paſſing of that Act, calling 
it a vile AF: He declared further, 
That he would get it repealed if poſſible ; 
that if he could not do it, he would recom- 
mend it to his Son todo it; and Fate e 
did ſo in his Bacoiaxoy A 

That from this Time he entertained Thoughts 
of reſtoring the ancient and true Government | 
of the Church by Brſhops : 

That in 1596 he preſſed to have the Abuſes | 
crept into the Preſbyterian Diſcipline, reformed; 


that a Reformation was accordingly made a- Z 
mongſt the factious Miniſters, and thoſe, who 


were more peaceable, were placed in their 


Room: 


That 
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That in the Year 1598, he was very earneſt, 
that the Clergy ſhould be reſtored. to their Seats: 
in Parliament: | 
Ihhat in the ſame Year an Act was paſſed, 
that ſuch Miniſters as his Majeſty ſhould pleaſe 
to provide to the Place, Title, and Dignity” of 
a Biſhop, etc. ſhall have a Voice in Parliament; 
and that the Biſhopricks, then in his Majeſty's: 
Hands, or which ſhould happen to fall void 
thereafter, ſhould be only diſpoſed to actual 
Preachers, and Miniſters in the Church. | 

That the Buſineſs of the Biſhops Voice in 
Parliament was determined and ratified in an 
Aſſembly, where the King was preſent at Mon- 
troſe, March 28, 1600, about nine Months 
before the Baptiſm of King Charles. 

That purſuant to this Act, ſeveral Perſons 
were nominated to the vacant Biſhopricks ; and 
that amongſt thoſe, was preſented to the vacant 
See of Rofſe, Mr. David Lindeſay, the very 
Perſon who baptized Ty Charles, as will ap- 
pear immediately. = 

From the foregoing Obſerveticts, I think it 
is very clear, that it could not be agreeable to 
King James to have his Children baptized of 
Preſbyterians; and it is equally clear, 

2. That he was under no Neceſſity of doing 
a thing, to ain he had ſuch a Dillike; it 
being certain, 

That Epiſcapacy was the eccleſiaſtical Go- 
vernment in Scotland before and long = the 
Wann * 


| That 


1 
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That during the Innovation of Preſbytery, 
there was a conſtant Succeſſion of Brihbps e. even 


to the Time of King James the Firſt; 
That conſequently, his Majeſty could not 


want Biſhops, or Perſons epiſcopally ordained, 


to perform the Office of Baptiſm for his Chil- 
dren, even — the Innovation of ed eg 
and. 

That in the Some! 1 508 ah e (Eprſeopacy 


was again reſtored, and ſeveral Perſons; as Was 
obſerved before, were nominated to the Biſhop- 


ricks then vacant. But this is not all. It is 
Hot only very improbable, that the Children of 
King James ſhould be e — whe! 1 
terian Teachers; ; o | 

Very certain that they were not. e are 


Rs by 
aſſured, that all his Children were baptized by 


Biſhops, or Perſons epiſcopally ordained. 
When Prince Henry's Baptiſm was folem- 
<« nized, we are expreſsly told by Archbiſhop 
4 « Sporſivood, that he was preſented by the En- 
gliſb Ambaſſador, the Earl of Sufſex, in the 
4 ande of the Embaſſadors of Denmark, 


ic Mecęlenburg, etc. to Mr. David Cunningham, 


« Biſhop of Aberdeen, who was POOR: to 
ce adminilter the Sacrament. 
When the Princeſs Elizabeth was Wapti- 
tt zed, the Magiſtrates of Edinburgh were Wit- 
« neſſes; and the Eng/i/h Ambaſſador named 
« her after the Queen his Miſtreſs. _ 
Another Daughter was baptized: by Mr. | 
« David Lindeſay; and the Earl of Mentroffe,. 
« Lord Hamilton, etc. were Witneſſes.” (See 
Cantrell, p. 42. and Spotſwood, p. 407. 424, 42 5) 

| | 'The 
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Tbe Record relating to Prince Charles's 
Baptiſm is very remarkable, but too long to be 
tranſcribed into this Place: I ſhall therefore 
give it the Reader at the End of theſe intro- 

ductory Remarks. The Subſtance: of it, as 
far as it relates to the Point 1 in Debate, is as fol- 
lows: | 
« Prince Charles was born at the Palace of 
Dumfermling in the Kingdom of Scotland, 

e on the 19th Day of November, 1600. » He 
« was baptized by Mr. David Lindeſay, Bi- 
« ſhop of Roß, and Miniſter, of Leith, upon 
&« the 23d Day of December following. His 
cc Ggſſips or Sureties were two French Noble- 
«© men, Monfieur de Rohan of Bretagne, and 
e his Brother Monſieur de Soubiſe, and the La- 
« dy Marchioneſs of Huntley. She bare the 
« Bairn, (i. e. Child) in the Place of Nur- 
e rine (i. e. Nurſe) within the Pall at the 
« Time of Sermon, which was preached on 
« this ſolemn Occaſion, by the ſaid Biſhop Lin- 
% deſay, from theſe Words of St. Paul's Epiſtle - 
to the Romans, chap. xi1i. ver. 11. And that 
« knowing the Time, that now it is high Time 
« f awake out of Sleep; for now is our Salva- 
« fion nearer, than when we believed.” 

Aſter all this, what muſt we think of the 
| many Writers, particularly of the celebrated 
Mr. Neale — of the Eſſay- Writer, and that il- 
literate Plagiary at South Petherton in Somerſet- 
ſhire, who have all confidently aſſerted, that 
King Charles was e by a Preſtyterian 
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1 . INTRODUCTION: 
The South Petherton Gentleman is ſuch an un- 


paralleled Piece of Hibernian Effrontery, that 


I am perfectly aſhamed to take the leaſt public 


notice of him. The Letter, in which he has 
advanced the above Calumny, and which is 


directed to one Mr. C - -m -, is nothing 
more (ſome few idle, abuſive, Scotiſh, deiſti- 


cal Compliments excepted) than an old Pam- 
phlet, which was publiſhed many Years ago 


by a Diſſenter in Exeter, and about the fame 
Time anſwered and confuted in the cleareſt 
Manner; nor can J learn, that any one ever 


thought proper to make the leaſt Reply to the 
Perſon who anſwered it. But this Northern 


Mirror of Modeſty is ſo far from intimating that 
the Pamphlet received an Anſwer, that he has 


actually put it out as a mew Thing, and as his 


own, What a String of Writers are here, nod- 


ding and dreaming on in the ſame miſtaken 


Track! How like a Train of wild Ducks march- 
ing into a Decoy, and following one another, 


till they are fairly caught! In moſt Caſes of this | 
Kind, ſome old Feſuitical Decoy- Duck gene- 
rally leads the Way, and whatever becomes of 


him, his Followers ſeldom fail to meet a Fate 
ſuited to che Merits of uninformed Credulity. 
Facile credimus, que volumus, is a Maxim 


which I verily think is no where ſo clearly il- 
luſtrated, as in the Writings of TY pom} 


ceited Bigots. 


The ſecond Paragraph in the Bfray-Wi riter's 
| Performance, is a flagrant Miirepreſentation of 


the Senſe of Mr. any in (E/ay, p. 1.) This 
Hiſto-— 


Fl 
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Hiſtorian ſpeaking of King Charles, hath theſe 
Words: In his younger dons he was ſabje& 
« to ſeveral Infirmities, as to his Conftitution, 
e which were accompanied with an APPE AR- 
% ING OBSTINACY IN HIS TEM ER; 2.6. 
there was ſomething in his Behaviour, which 
looked like, or had the Appearance of, Obſti⸗ 

nacy, but was not really ſuch; it being certain, 
that what is here called an appearing Obſtinacy; 
was nothing more than a Shyneſs or Uneafi- 
neſs; which he (the Prince) diſcovered in Com- 
pany, and which proceeded from his bodily In- 
firmities. That Mr. Echard meant nothing 
more than this, is clear from the very next Pa- 
ragraph, which the Eſay-Writer has thought 
proper to conceal. For the Weakneſs of his 
Prince Charles s) Body, ſays Echard, at firft 
inclining him to private Receſſes, and 2 Im- 
per fectiuns in his Speech cauſing Diſcourſes and 
Con verſation to be tedious and unpleaſant, he was 
ſuſpefted to be ſomewhat perverſe in bis Nature; 
but more Age and Strength qualifying him for 
manlike Exerciſes'; and the Public Hopes invi- 
ting him from his Retirements, he gradually 
freed the Nation from all juch Apprehenfions. 
And how has the Effay-Writer repreſented 
theſe hiſtorical Paſſages ? Why, the Expreſſion 
(an appearing Obſtinacy) was not ſtrong enough 
for his Purpoſe. He therefore changes it into 
an apparent Obſtinacy, and makes the Prince a 
Perſon of ſuch notorious, obſtinate e 
as was viſible to all about him. 
da Another 


\ 


li INTRODUCTION. 
Another Paragraph in the ſame Chapter i 1s 
altered in the ſame diſingenuous Manner. Mr. 
Echard ſays, that he (the Prince) was chaſte 
and temperate beyond Exception—clear from all 
known, perſonal Vices, and uninfected with thoſe 
licentious Exceſſes, which are not only incident 
to that Age and Fortune, but in ſuch Caſes al- 
moſt thought 'excuſable, as Mr. May, and Jome 
other Enemies acknowledge. 

Here the Prince is ie not ene to i chaſte 
and temperate, but to be clear from all known 
perſonal Vices: And this is the Character which 
is given him by every Hiſtorian of Credit who 
mention him. And how has the Ef/ay-Writer 

tranſcribed this Paſſage? why, he has baſely al- 
tered and diſguiſed it; and, inſtead of ſaying, 
be was clear from all known perſonal Vices, 
makes Mr. Echard fay, that he was cla from all 
known and perſonal Vices, of the ſenſual Kind; 
7. e. he was not a Rake, or a Debauchbee, Can 
there be any Dependence upon a Writer, who 
is capable of ſuch Diſingenuity as this? And 
yet this is an Artifice, which he is notoriouſly 
guilty of, in ſeveral Parts of his Efjay. 

A Word or two, by Way of Illuſtration, will 

ſet his Skill in this Reſpect in a clear Light. 
A Painter, juſt as eminent for Drawing, as 
our Author is for Eſſay-wꝛriting; attempted to 
copy the Picture of one of the fineſt and moſt 
ſtately Horſes in the Kingdom. A Connoiſſeur 
ſeeing the Copy, was highly diverted with it. 

T profeſs, Sir, ſays he, it is vaſtly like. Like 
what, Sir, lays the Painter? Like any thing you 

ples 
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pleaſe, ſays the Gentleman. 1 ſuppoſe you did 
not intend it, as a Reſemblance of the Original ? 


| No, Sir, ſays the Painter, FI had, it 
would not have anſwered my Purpoſe. It is to 
be placed at à very great Height and expoſed. 
I only intended, that it might not be miſtaken 
| for the Sign of an Aſs or a Goat. 


The authentic Records of paſt Ages are too 
valuable to be trifled with; a deſigned Miſrepre- 
ſentation of them is a Crime of a complicated 


Nature — Baſe in itſelf, and prejudicial in its 
Conſequences.  . - 
The Authors of ſuch an iniquitous Practice 


are evidently a public Nuſance; and ought to 
be dragged out of their Faſtneſſes, and baited 


and expoſed no leſs than Wolves or Bears. 
And yet the Regard which is due to the learn- 


ed Reader forbids me to entertain him with 
Animadverſions of ſuch a trifling Nature. The 


Pictures of Wolves and Bears are an Amuſement 
fit only for Children, and the Margin of a Page 


is the only Place fit to be blotted with the Cha- 
racers and Cruelties of ſuch ſavage and miſ—-— 
chievous Creatures. To the Margin therefore 
I refer the Reader for 3 which may 


poſſibly engage his Notice . 


It would be very eaſy to point out ſeveral Paſſages, which 
our Eſzy-Writer has tranſcribed from Mr. Tindal and others; 
and endeavoured to make ſerviceable to his Defign ; but which 


are really as little to his Purpoſe as, thoſe which he has quoted 


from Mr. Echard: I ſhall only in this Place mention one Quo- 
tation, which is too b an e of his Diſingenuity to 


be overlooked. 1 
| 6 i I mall 
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lv INTRODUCTION. 
I ſhall only beg the Reader's Patience a Mo- 
ment, whilſt I conſider one Calumny, which is 


He would fain make his Readers believe, that King Charles 
begun the War with the Parliament hat he was the firft Ag- 
greſſor. Whether he was or not, is not the Queſtion at preſent; 
that Point will be conſidered hereafter. The Queſtion is, whether 

Mr. Tindal's Words are any thing to the E/ay-Writer's Purpoſe? 
or whether the E/ay-Writer has not baſely diſguiſed the Senſe. 
of them, by an additional Comment of his own, utterly falſe ' 
and groundleſs. The Words of Mr. Tinda/, as they are found 
in the E/ay, are theſe: 5 It has been warmly diſputed on which 
« Side the War firſt began, Whether the King or the Parliament 
“% were the Aggreſſor ? He that believes the King's Conceſſions 
« were a ſufficient Guard againſt any Invaſions of the national 
“ Liberties, and that his Majeſty really intended for the future 
to govern by Law, muſt condemn the Parliament for requir- 
5 ing any farther Security, and deem the two Houſes Authors 
« of the War. On the other hand, he that thinks the King 
c had unwillingly conſented to the Acts limiting his Preroga- 
<« tive, and would have revoked them, whenever it bad been 
„ in his Power, muſt throw the Blame of the War upon the 
King, for not agreeing to a farther Limitation of his Preroga- 
«tive, at leaſt for a Time.“ | | 


2 * . & * * 


But how are theſe Words a Proof, that the King began the 
War? Or how can they poſſibly be made ſuch ? Very eaſily. 
Mr. Tinda! indeed determines nothing on one Side or the other; 
he only thinks, that the King was blameable, upon Suppoſition 
his Intentions were infincere ; but the E/ay-Wr:ter in a Paren- 
thefss eaſily ſupplies" this Defect, and rodadly aſſerts, that Lord 
Clarendon very ſtrongly intimates, that the King's Intentions 
were not fincere.—T'hat he did not intend to govern according 
to Law, but to revoke the Acts which limited his Pretogative. 
Lord Clarendon, ſays he, very frongly intimates this to haue been 
his Mojefly's Intention. Horrid Falſehood! as may be ſeen 
clearly proved in the following Pages, 176, 177, etc. So that 
here we have Miſrepreſentation, or rather mere Suppoſition, im- 
poſed upon the Reader for Proof, and Lord Clarendon is 3 
with a notorious Untruth to give it a Sanction to give Colour 


to an Imputation upon a murdered Sovereign, which has not 

the leaſt Foundation to ſupport it. n kene , C25 
But this is not all. The F/ay-Writer is not content to abuſe 

+ his Readers with the moſt open and bare-faced Miſepreſenta- 


frequently | 
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frequently urged in Prejudice to King Charles's 


Character, as a Martyr. It is confidently in- 


tions, but, in order to palliate and diſguiſe them, has had Re- 
courſe to an Artifice, which ſhews his Cauſe.to be indefenſible, 
and himſelf to be without Excuſe. Es 
When he firſt publiſhd his Performance, the partial and gar- 
bled Nature of it was too flagrant to eſcape the Notice of any one, 


who had the leaſt Acquaintance with the Hiſtory of the laſt 


Century. Several of his Readers complained of his Diſingenuity, 
and ſoon obſerved, that the wery „irt Sentence in his Treatiſe was 


a notorious Falſhood, and zhe ſecond a ſhameful Miſrepreſentation 


of the Senſe of Mr. Echard. Theſe, and other Inſtances of the 


like Kind, being generally obſerved and complained of,a Friend 


and Correſpondent in Somerſeſſbire was at length told, that the 


Paſſages excepted to were only Errors of the Preſs ; and accord- 
ingly the following Errata were ſent him, printed on a little 


Scrap of Paper. 
VVV 


preface, Page 1, Line 24, for on read no. P. 1. I. ult. for ap- 
parent, read appearing. P. 2, I. 32, read (of the ſenſual Rind) 


and P. 87, 1. 19, read (very juſilyj and loudly) both included in 


Parentheſes. P. 4. 1. 31, for Poltrons, read Poltron. P. 15, 1. 34, 

for to read by. P. 41,1. 5, add William Stroud. P. 47, 1. 3, read 

with. P. 115, 1. 15, dele Rebels. P. 155.1. 7. read tbeſe. 
Theſe, and theſe alone, were the Errata ſent my Friend ; and 


how does this mend the Matter? what Satisfaction is here made 


for theſe and numerous other miſchievous Lies and Deceits, 


which were to be impoſed upon the Public? Are even theſe few 


Errata printed with the Book? No; nor can we ſuppoſe that 
the Author could have been guilty of ſuch groſs Miſrepreſenta- 
tions by Accident. Can he be ſuppoſed to have wrote apparent 
for appearing, without ſome Deſign? Can he be ſuppoſed to 
have added four Words to a Sentence (viz. of the ſenſual Kind) 
through mere Miſtake ? and with what Deſign could he do this, 
unleſs to pervert the Senſe of the Author whom he quotes, and 
miſlead his Readers ? | 5 

But what, if poſſible, is ſtill worſe, he would now make the 
World believe, that theſe Miſrepreſentations, etc. were Errors 


of the Preſs; and for once let us ſuppoſe them to be ſuch, how - 


does this acquit him of the moſt ſhocking Injuſtice done to his 
Fellow-Creatures ? Does he not hereby confeſs, that he is a moſt 
arrant ſomething, which Decency forbids me to call by its pro- 
per Name? Does he not hereby acknowledge himſelf to be 


„ ſinuated, 


—— 


- 
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inſinuated, that he had no Title to the Deno- 
mination of a Martyr ; and that the Members 
of our Church offer a very abſurd and ſuperſti- 
tious Incenſe to his Memory, by commemo- 
rating him as ſuch. This inſolent and barba- 
rous Calumny, conſidering the national Ap- 
\ porntment for declaring our Abhorrence of the 
Murder of his Majeſty, may at firſt Sight ap- 


guilty of the, baſeſt Impoſitions upon the Public? Did he ever, at 
a proper Time, or in a proper Manner, take care to correct what 
he calls the Errors of the Preſs, or to prevent the Miſchiefs, 
which muſt naturally and neceſſarily be conſequent, upon a Pub- 
lication of them? No; on the other hand, it is well known, 
that his Libel was publiſhed ſeveral Months before any Errata 
were probably thought of—at leaſt, before they were ſent a- 
broad; and the ſame Libel is ſtill left to do all the Miſchief, 
which was firſt intended, without any Errata annexed to it. 

Never ſurely did a Writer take ſuch Pains to expoſe himſelf 
and his Cauſe. Had his Cauſe been really; defenſible, or had 
he himſelf thought it ſo, can we conceive, that he would have 
called in ſuch mean —ſuch miſchievous and deteſtable Aids to 
defend and ſupport it. | | WTF 

low inoffenſive are the profligate Sneers of an Olamixon, or, 
indeed, of any one who is an open and avowed Enemy to Truth? 

—— How harmleſs the illiterate Plagiariſm of a C de, in 

Compariſon of the Art and Effrontery of ſuch a (What ſhall I 
call him?) popiſh or puritanical Champion? a Champion com- 
pleatly equipped in a modern Suit of Proteſtant Armour, and ex- 
erting the utmoſt Skill and Abilities of the moſt dextrous Jeſuiti - 
cal Bigot. 3 75 

The maſked Traytor is certainly the moſt dangerous Foe to 
his King and Country. A known and profeſſed Liar, like the 
firſt Murderer, has a Kind of Mark ſet upon him, and is eaſily . 
guarded againſt. - Such a Vretch, even when he ſpeaks Truth, 
is ſeldom allowed any great Degree of Credit. The Force of 
this Obſervation is evident in moſt other Caſes. The avowed 
Infidel is a generous Adverſary, in Compariſon of the pretended 
Believer. The one fmiles, betrays, and ſecretly ſtabs — the 
other openly declares his Enmity to Religion, and puts us upon 
our Guard, ESTES, 


2 : | | 5 pear 
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pear very ſurpriſing ; but will be leſs ſo, when 
we conſider, from what Quarter it comes. It 
uſually comes from Men, who are the Deſcen- 
dants of thoſe that dethroned and murdered 
him — who, at leaſt, are Advocates for the 
Grand Rebellion, and conſequently have no 
other Method of palliating the Guilt of the 
horrid Fact, than by murdering his Majeſty's 
Reputation, and making it as infamous and o- 
dious as poſſible. It is not unuſual to obſerve 
ſuch Men implicitly copying one from another 
the moſt groundleſs Lies and Calumnies, with- 
out taking auy Notice of the Anſwers which 
have been given to them, without ſo much as 
enquiring, whether there is the leaſt Founda- 
tion for them. However, if the above Aſ- 
perſion ſhall appear to be the Reſult of Igno- 
rance or Prejudice, I think we may venture to 
conclude, that it is at leaſt an unprecedented 
Inſult upon an Eſtabliſhment, which affords 
the kindeſt Protection and Indulgence to thoſe 
who induſtriouſly promote and propagate it: 
I ſhall therefore, without farther Apology, 
conſider how this Matter ſtands: I ſhall con- 
ſider, whether there is the leaſt Foundation for 
"a; Calumny ſo injurious to the Memory of the 
Royal Martyr—ſo inſolent —ſo ſhockingly rude 
and diſreſpectful to a Community of Chriſtians, 
who, for near a Century, have declared, in a 
very public and ſolemn Manner; their Abhor- 
rence of the Murder of a Prince, whom par- 
m, and other the moſt authentic Re- 

cords, 
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cords, have tranſmitted to n as a Prince of 
ſtrict Virtue and Piety. | 

ere then it is alledged, that King Charles 
was ſo far from being a Martyr for Epiſcopacy, 
that he actually gave it up; that he conſented to 
the Abolition of it, The Grounds for this Af- 
perfion ſhall be fairly laid before the Reader, 
and the Reader left to judge to what a Height - 
of Inſolence, ignorant 225 indulged ee 
will carry ſome People. 

Fully 11,1646, Propoſitions were ſent to the 
King at Newcaſtle from the Lords and Commons, 
aſſembled ; in Parliament. The third Propoſi- 

„ tion was, That à Bill be paſſed for the utter ab- 
oliſhing and taking _— 4 all Archoſhops, 5 
Biſhops, etc. a 

In a general Anfwer to theſe Propoſitions, 
-ſent from Neucaſtle, dated Auguſt 1, 1646, the 
King defired to come to London in order to 
treat with the Parliament; and, after a Meſ- 
fage ſent to both Houſes, dated at Newcaſtle, 
December 20, 1646, his Majeſty's Anſwer to 
the ſaid Propoſitions (dated from n 
May 12, 1649) was as follows: 

In Anſwer to all the Propoſitions concern- 

« ing Religion, his Majeſty propoſeth, that he 

1 « will confirm the Preſbyterial Government, 

i the Afembly of Divinesat Weſtminſter, and 

the Directory, for three Nears, being the 

% Time ſet down by the two Houſes; ſo that 

his e and his Houſhold be _ _ 

| dert 


. 
| 
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e dered from that Form of God's Service, 
© which they had hitherto made uſe of.” 
Another Meſſage with Propoſitions was ſent 
to both Houſes from his Majeſty at Hampron- 
Conrt, dated November 17, 1647, purporting, 
that for the aboliſhing Archbiſhops, Biſhops, 
elc. his Majeſty clearly profeſſeth, that he can- 
not give bis Conſent thereunto ; both in relation 
as be is a Chriſtian and a King; and then, af- 
ter giving his Reaſons in a particular Manner, 
he 2 on — yet conſidering the preſent great 
rs concerning Church-Diſcipline ; and 
that the Preſbyterian Government is now in 
Practice, his Majeſty, to eſchew Confuſion. as 
much as may be, and for the Satisfaction of his 
two Houſes, is content, that the ſaid Govern- 
ment be legally permitted to fland in the ſame 
Condition: it now is, for three Years; provided 
that bis Majeſty, and thoſe of his Judgment (or 
any other, who cannot in Conſcience ſubmit 
thereunto) be not obliged to comply with Preſby- 
terian Government; but have free Practice of 
their ewn Profeſſion, without receiving any Pre- 
udice thereby; and that a free Conſultation and 
Debate be had with the Divines at Weſtminſter 
(twenty of his Majeſty's Nomination being 
added to them) whereby it may be determined 
by his Majeſty and the two Houſes, how the 
Church-Government, after the ſaid Time, ſhall 
be: ſettled; (or ſooner, if Differences may be 
agreed) as is moſt agreeable to the Word of 
God, with full ney, to all thoſe who 
er 
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differ upon conſcientious Grounds from that 
Settlement ; provided that nothing be under- 
ſtood to tolerate the public Profeſſion of A- 
theiſm, or Blaſphemy, contrary to the Doc- 
trine of the Apojiles, Nicene Ag Athanafian 
Creeds. . 
In his Mazeſty's Propoſitions dated at Garife 
root, Sept. 29, 1648, are the following Con- 
ceſſions His Majeſty will conſent, that the 
Calling and Sitting of the Aſſembly of Divines 
at Weſtminſter be confirmed for three Years by 
Act of Parliament; and will, by Act of Parlia- 
ment, confirm for three Years the Directory in 
England, Ireland, and Wales, provided, that his 
Majeſty and others be not obliged to comply 
with ſuch Government or Form of Worſhip, 
but have free Practice of their own Profeſſion, 
and that a free Conſultation and Debate be had 
with the Divines at Meſiminſter (twenty of his 
Majeſty's Nomination being added to them) 
etc. 8 
In the King's final Anker to the Divines at. 
Newport concerning, Epiſcopacy, dated Novem- 
ber 1, 1648, at the Concluſion of the. ſame, 
theſe Reaſons are given: | 
« For certainly, until one of theſe Thiogs. 
t can be clearly evidenced to his Majeſty, ns J 
« either, ; 
« That 8 is. no 5 e 15 of Church-. 
Government at all preſcribed in the Word of ; 
« Ged; or, it there be, „ 
„ Fo That 
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e That the Civil Power may change the 
iy 3 as they ſhall ſee Cauſe; or if it be un- 
* changeable, 
* That it was not epiſcopal, but ſome other 3 
« his Majeſty thinks himſelf excuſable, in the 
„ Judgment of all reaſonable Men, if he can 
e not as yet be induced to give his Aſſent to 
e the utter Abolition of that Government of 

« the Church, which he found here ſettled to 
« his Hands — which hath-continued all over 
ce the Chriſtian World, from the Times of the 
* Apoſtles, until the laſt Age, and in this 
« Realm, ever ſince the firſt Plantation of 
« Chriſtianity, as well fince, the Reformation 
ee as before which hath been confirmed by 
ſo many Acts of Parliament, approved as 
« conſonant to the holy Word of God in the 
« Articles of our Religion, and by all the Mi- 
ce niſters of the Church of England, as well by 
<«: their perſonal Subſcriptions, as otherwiſe ſo 
<« atteſted and declared and which himſelf, 
« in his Judgment and Conſcience, hath for 
« ſo many Years been, and yet is perſuaded to 
«be: at leaſt of apoſtolical W and 
« Practice.” 

Here it is obſervable. : 

1. That in all the Conceſſions which the 
King made the Parliament, he never appears 
to have conſidered Preſpyterial Government as 
conſonant to the Word of God, but very dif- 
ferent from the apoſtolical and primitive Go- 


vernment of the Church of Chriſt very dif- 
ferent 
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ferent from that of every Church upon Earth 


for fifteen hundred Years together. 
2. That accordingly he reſerved a Liberty for | 


| himſelf and his Houſhold, etc. to receive the 
Ordinances of Religion from the Hands of Mis 


niſters epiſcopally ordained, and to attend upon 
that Form of devotional Service, which had 
been the Service of the eſtabliſhed Church. 

- + That be only conſented: to Preſbyterian 
Government for the Sake of Peace, and for the 
Satisfaction of his two Houſes ; and that only 
for three Years, and upon Condition the Affair 
ſhould be fairly debated by the Aſſembly of 


Divines at Weſtminfter, and by athers of an 
own Appointment; and, 


4. That when he found that he Parliament 
abſolutely inſiſted upon an utter Abolition: of 
Epiſcopacy, he refuſed to conſent to it. And 
how in the Name of Goodneſs can this * Mas 


jeſty's Conduct be interpreted, as conſenting to 


the Abolition of Epiſcopacy, or or aftect hls n 
racter, as a Martyr? 

His Dominions at this Time were a Beens of 
the: utmoſt Diſtraction of Miſery, Blood 


and Barbarity; and he pimſelf was involved iñ 


the greateſt Troubles and Calamities. lnithis 
Situation his Behaviour was truly Chriſtian. He 
behaved like a Prince who had the Intereſt of 


Religion —— the Honour of his God, and the 


Peace and Welfare of his People lincerely at 
Heart. He fat unmoved amidſt the raging 


Waves of Affliction amidſt the moſt inſolent 


Pro- 
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Provocations from cruel and unreaſonable Men. 


He diveſted himſelf of Pride, Paſſion, and Re- 


ſentment (the uſual Attendants of 3 
Majeſty) and made the moſt generous and 

able Conceſſions to thoſe, who had treated lin 
in a very undutiful and deſpiteful Manner. 


His religious Principles were the Reſult of 


ſober, ſerious, and rational Enquiry, Hence 
that (hearty and zealous Affection, which he 


profeſſed for the Government and Worſhip: of 
the Church of England; an Affection pure and 
unmixed with the leaſt illiterate TinQure of 


implicit Faith. or Obedience: 

He was pious and fincere in his Profeſſion, 
but neither ignorantly nor obſtinately attached 
to any Tenets whatſoever, If he was wrong, 


he deſired to be informed. He defired to have 


his Doubts cleared up, and his Conſcience ſa- 


tisfied in thoſe Points, in which, upon the 
Principles of his Adverſaries, he had a Right 
to be ſatisfied. He deſired, that the Matters 


in Diſpute, might be debated publickly — that 


during this Interval, he and his Subjects, who. 


were of the eftabliſhed Communion, might be 
allowed to ſerve: their God in ſuch a Manner, 
as they believed to be right; and upon theſe 
Conditions, he admitted, that Preſbyterian Go- 


vernment might ſtand as it then was for three 
Years; till at leaſt it could be made n | 


either, 


That there was no convata Fm of Church 


Government preſeribed i in Scripture; or, if there 
was, | That 
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That the Civil Government bad à Power 0 
change the ſame, as they ſhould ſee Canes: 3 or, ard 
it appeared to be unchangeable, 

That it was not epiſcopal, but ſomt PR 
And what was the Reſult of theſe his Ma- 
jeſty's Requeſts? why, no Conditions were to 
be granted him ——no Regard was to be paid 
to the conſcientious Scruples of him or his Ad- 
herents no Synodal Debates were to be ad- 
mitted; but he was to conſent implicitly to 
what he believed to be wrong He was to 
conſent to the utter Abolition of Epiſcopacy, 
which he believed to be the apoſtolical Govern- 
ment of the Church, and which he had urn 
to maintain and ſupport. | 
To this cruel and barbarous due bis Ma- 
jeſty: ſhewed a pious and proper Reſentment. 
Like a brave Prince, and a good Chriſtian, he 
choſe rather to undergo the Loſs of his Crown 
and his Life, than conſent to a Propoſal ſo. 
injurious to his Conſcience —— ſo inconſiſtent. 
with what he believed to be his Duty. And 
yet this is the Behaviour, for which he is now | 
condemned which, at leaſt, is now pleaded 
to his Diſadvantage. His Conceſſions to the 
Parliament, which ſhewed him to have the 
higheſt Regard for Peace and Piety——— which 
demanded the moſt dutiful Submiſſion from his 
Subjects, is now urged in Diminution of his 
Character, as a Martyr. So abfurd, fo prepol- - 
terous are the Calumnies of miſguided Leal — 
of ignorant, and virulent Bigotry. e 
Had 
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Had his Majeſty's: Conceſſions been really 
 culpabley. yet I cannot ſee, how they could poſ- 
fibly affect his Character, as a Martyr. Is it re- 

quired, that a Martyr ſhould be faultleſs — 
ſhoold be exempted from the Infirmities of Hu- 
manity.,froin Sin, from Imperfection and Er- 
ror ? If ſo, it is moſt certain, that King Charles 
was no Martyr, nor was there ever a Martyr 
upon the Face of the Earth. Upon this Suppo- 
ſition St. Peter himſelf, notwithſtanding his 
Tears and Repentance, muſt be ſtruck out of 
the Liſt; and poor Archbiſhop Granmer muſt 
have committed his ſubſcribing Hand to the 
Flames: to little or no Purpoſe. Both St. Peter, 
and the Proteſtant Archbiſhop, the one by ſub- 
ſcribing to Popiſn Doctrines, and the other by 
denying our Saviour, muſt for ever have de- 
feated their Title to the Honour of G Marche. 
dom. 
Any further Examination os ſuch an and 
: Clans. would be needleſs would rather 
want an Excuſe, than metit the Attention of the 
ſerious Reader. As the King was myrdered 
above a Century ago, it only remains that 1 
ſhould offer a Word or two in Vindication of 
the ſolemn Manner, in which: we ſtill declare 
our Deteſtation of the horrid Fact. But as this 
Particular may be conſidered in the following 
Pages, I ſhall ſay but little to it at preſent. 
The Murder of King Charles, for half a 
Century, or more, was deemed the greateſt Re- 
e to a Chriſtian rope: the moſt barba- 
e rous 
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rous and deteſtable Crime, that ever was com- 


mitted in a Chriſtian Country; and according- 
ly, the Day was for ſome Time obſerved with 
great Marks of Piety and Devotion, by the 


Members of the eſtabliſhed Church by all 
but thoſe, who, in Point of Principle, or Deſ- 


cent, had any Connexion with the RES; n 


1 committed the bloody Fact. 


On the other hand, it is well known, aa ; 


in the preſent Age, great Pains have been taken, 


not only to repreſent our aſſembling on the 3oth 
of January as needleſs and uncharitable, but 
to load the Memory of the Royal Martyr with 


ſuch odious and criminal Imputations, as muſt. 


tranſmit his Name, if poffible, to future Gene- 
rations, with the utmoſt Infamy. Hence that 
impious and unthinking Indifference, which 
has lately been ſhewn towards declaring an Ab- 
horrence of his Murder — towards paying the 
leaſt Regard to the _ which is ſet apart for 
that Purpoſe. 

However, if he was a Prince of thoſe Vir- 
tues and Accompliſhments, which all Hiſto- 
rians of Credit ſay he was, it was manifeſtly 
a very great Crime to murder him; and if it 


Was a Crime to murder him, it will be no Dif- 


ficulty to prove, that a public Deteſtation of the 


Fact is as neceſſary now, as a Century ago; that 


a Compliance with the modern Notions of diſ- 

regarding the Anniverſary of his Martyrdom, 

is, in Effect, approving of his Murder, and 

faying with the Jes, His Blood be upon us and 
; | our 
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our Poſterity. As to this Particular, therefore, 
I ſhall detain the Reader no longer, but-refer 


him to the latter Part of the following Work, | 


where he may poſſibly be appriſed of the trea- 
cherous Deſigns of thoſe Men, who are for lay- 
ing aſide the Obſervation of the Day; it being 
certain, that all Attempts to divert us from 
our Duty in this Reſpect, have an evident Ten- 
dency to involve us in the Guilt of the moſt 
deliberate Murder that ever was committed, 

ſince the Crucifixion of our Ble fed Lord. 


e 2 | An 
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An Accovnr of the 


Birth and Baptiſm of King CHARLES i 


Copied from a Manuſcript in the Lyons's Office 
at Edinburgh; written by John Blinſele, Ilay | 
Herald, who aſliſted at the Baptiſm, | 


PON PMWedneſday, betwixt eleven and 

twelve Hours at Even, the 19th Day of 
November, 1600, the Queen s Majeſty was de- 
livered within the Palace of Dumfermling of a 
Man- child. God of his Mercy make him his 
Servant; give him long and proſperous Days 
to live both to God's Glory, and to the Welfare 
of the Country. 

Upon Tueſday the 23d of December 1600, 
the King's Majeſty came from his Chamber to 
the Chapel-Royal, convoyed by their Noble- 
men, viz, the Marquis of Huntly, the Earls of 
Montroſe, Chancellor, Cafjils, Mar, and Win- 
ton, with ſundry Lords, and other Noblemen, 
my Lord Lyon, Sir George Douglas of Ellon, 
Knight, who ſupplied the Place of William 
Shaw, Maſter of the Ceremonies, ohn Blin- 


ſole, - Ley Herald, ca Borthwick, Roth h/ay 
Herald, 
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Herald, and Thomas Williamſon, Roſs Herald, 
Daniel Graham, Dingwal Purſevant, William 
Makiſon, Bute Purſevant, and David Gard- 
ner, Ormond Purſevant ; our Coats of Arms 
diſplayed, Trumpets ſounding before us, con- 
voyed his Majeſty to the Chapel- Royal. And 
there his Majeſty was placed on the Eaſt 
Geivil of the Chapel, And thereafter my 
Lord Lyon, and Maſter of Ceremonies, He- 
ralds, Purſevants, and Trumpets came to 
the Queen's Chamber, and there was a Pall 
of Gold, Silver, and Silk,' very magnificent, 
wrought (as it was ſpoken) by his Majeſty's 
Um Mother, of good Memory, which was 
ſuſtained and borne by ſix Knights, v/z. the 

Knight of Zdzell, the Knight of Diddup, at one 
End; the Knights of Trequair and Ormiſton 
at the other End; and, in the Midſt of 
the Pall, on every Side, the Knight of Black- 
Ormiſton, called Sir Mark Ker of Ormiſton, and 
William Balinden of Broughton, and within 
the Pall the Bairne, borne by Monſieur 4e Ro- 
han, a Nobleman of Brittany, who bare the 
Bairn in his Arms from the Chamber to the 
Chapel; and on every Side of the ſaid Monſieur 
de Rohan, his Brother, called Monſieur de 
Soubiſe x, and, on the other Side of him, the 
Marquis of Huntley, and behind him my Lord 
Living/ton, who bare up the Bairn's Robe Roy- 
al of purple Velvet, lined with Damaſk, The 
Bairn was covered with Cloth of Gold and 


* Or Sibbois. | 
4 | Lawn. 
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Lawn. And behind: the Dames of Honour, 
the Marquis of Huntly's Wife, the Countefs 
of Mar, with the Wives of my Lord-Treaſur- 
er, Prefident, Secretary,, with many other Dames 


: of Honour. And before the Pall was the Bairn's 


Honours borne; vig. my Lord Preſident bare 
the Crown Ducal, my Lord Spynie bare the 
Laver and Towel, my Lord Roxburgh bare the 
Baſin, my Lord Lyon, Maſter of Ceremonies, 
Heralds with our Coats diſplayed, Trumpets 
ſounding Sefore us, with ſandry other Noble- 
men: Weranked tothe Chapel, till we became 
before his Majeſty ; and there, on the North 
Side of the ſaid Chapel, the Pall and Bairn was 
placed ; the Lady Marchioneſs of Huntly bare 
the Bairn inſtead of the Nourrice, within the 
ſaid Pall all the Time of Sermon. On the Eaſt 
Side of the ſaid Pall was two Chairsof Cramoiſy 
Velvet, where the two Brothers ſat beneath his 
| Majeſty, on his Majeſty's Right-hand; and up- 
on the Welt Side of the Pall fat theſe Noble- 
men, the Marquis of Huntly, Chancellor, Caſ- 
fils, Mar, Winton, Treaſurer, Secretary, Clerk 
Regiſter, Advocate, and ſundry other Noblemen 
of the ſecret Council, Upon the South Side of 
the Chapel, my Lords Living /ton, Spynie, Pre- 
ſident Roxburgh, and ſundry other Noblemen, 
and the Servants of the two Frenchmen, who 

were his Majeſty's Goſſips. | 
The Sermon and Baptiſm was made by Mr. 
David Lindſay, Biſhop of Roſs, and Miniſter 
of Leith, which was upon Romans xili. 11. 
| | 1 The 
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The Time of the Sermon being ended, Mr. 


David Lindſay declared it over again in Frenrh, 


to the two Frenchmen, that were Goſſips. And 


thereafter 'he | proceeded to the Baptiſm of the 
Bairn. The Pall and Bairn was brought to the 


Pulpit, borne by the ſaid Monfieur de Rohan, 
and his Majeſty came from his Place to the ſaid 
Pulpit with the ſaid Noblemen. And the Mi- 
niſter baptized him, naming him CHARLES. 
And then, after a Palm ſung, and Bleſſing 
ſaid, my Lord Lyon proclaimed his Styles, and 
called him, My Lord Charles of Scotland, 
Duke of Albany, Marquis of Ormond, Earl 
of Roß, Lord Ardmannogh; and thereafter 
Dingwal Purſevant, ' proclaimed his Styles 
out of the Weſt Window of the ſaid Chapel, 


crying with a loud Voice, Largeſs of the Right 


High and Excellent Prince, my Lord Charles 
of Scotland, Duke of Albany, Marquis of Or- 


mond, Earl of Ros, Lord of Ardmannoch, Largeſs, 


Largeſs, Largeſs : And thereafter, John Blin- 
| fele, 125 Herald, did caſt out of the ſaid Win- 
dow, one hundred Marks of Silver to the 
Poor, of the Duke's Largeſs; Trumpets ſound- 
Ing, the Caſtle ſhot nine. Cannons; his Ma- 
jeſty ranked from the Chapel to the Chamber, 


as he did before: The Pall, Bairn, and Ho- | 


nours were borne, the Lord's Dames ranked 


from the Chapel to the Queen's Chamber; the 


5 Goſſip, Monſieur de Rohan, bare the Bairn, as 
he did to the Kix, wy Lord TY Maſter of 
| | Cere- 
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Ceremonies, Heralds, n. Trumpets 
ſofinding before us. 

And thereafter, his Majeſty pale to the 
mikle Hall to Supper; his Majeſty ſat on her 
Majeſty's Left- hand; beneath his Majeſty fat 
the two Brothers Frenchmen, where they were 
magnificently entertained. My Lord Mar was 
Great Maſter Houſhold, in Place of the Earl 
of Argyle; Sir James Sandilands, Mr. Uſher, 
in Place of my Lord Fleming; Sir Fames Doug- 
las ſerved as Maſter of Ceremonies, in Place 
of William Shaw. Sir Thomas Erſein Maſter 
of the Guards. My Lord Lyon ſerved in his 
Coat at Supper; my Lord Preſident ſerved the 
King at Supper, as Cupper; my Lord Spynze, 
Carver; my Lord \Roxburgh, Sewer. Upon 
the Weſt Side of the Hall, ſat ſundry Lords 
and Dames, and the two Hut heb s Servants 
— Ay a Nobleman and a Dame placed: The 
Marquis of Huntiy, Chancellor, Caffils, Mar, 
Winton, Livingſton, with ſundry other Noble- | 
men, and Lords of ſecret Council at the Board. 
Upon Wedneſday at Even, the two noble French- 
men and — TE en with his * 


— * —_ —— 
_—— _— * Y * ” _ 
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15 20, line q, for rependes, read reprendes. 
P. 22, line 6. from the Bottom, for your Lord ſbip. „r. bis Lordhip? * 
P. 41, Notes, line 4, dele ahm. 
P. ibid. line 4, from the Bottom, for the ſome, read the hen 
5 32 6. line 6, for achether, read nay whether, 
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The CASE of the RovaL MaxTvs 
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AN 
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To a 
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LETTER I. 
81. Pe I 


Letter to a Clergyman, relating to bis Ser- 
mon on the zoth of January, being a com- 
pleat Anſwer to all the Sermons, that EVER 


1 1 = met with your Letter, intituled, 4 


HAVE BEEN OR EVER SHALL BE preacb'd, in 


the like Strain on that Anniverſary, As you 
did not think fit to put your Name to it, 
when you firſt publiſh'd it, I little ſuſpected a 
Merchant of the opulent City of Exeter to be. 


the Author of it. Your Tirle-Page hath fo' 
much of the Air of a Town- Advertiſement, 
that (you will pardon me) J really thought it 


to FO: the Work 1 me meagre Gentleman, 
; 4  - „ 


VET Ir I —— Hee ron — 
g 


DL 
who, in an upper Room, had labour'd hard for a 


popular Frontiſpiece, in order to recommend his 
Epiftolary Packet to the Notice of the Publick. 


A compleat” Anſwer to all the Sermons, that : 


EVER HAVE BEEN r EVER SHALL BE 
preach'd, &c.] Who could ſuſpect that a Gentle- 


man,. engag d in the Commercial World, could 


be capabſe of putting on the Character and talk- 
ing in the Dialect of the moſt accompliſh'd 
Empiric? I cure all Ills, pas T, PRESENT, AND 
TO COME, was the Language of a very eminent 


Perſon in the Medicinal Way, before either you 


de or Dr. made your 2 


Mr. C 


pearance in the World. 


However, when J underſtood the Letter was 
yours, I paid it all the Deference which is due 
to a Brot ber- Adventurer in the Buſineſs of Di- 


vinity and Politics. I read it over carefully ; 


and as your Title-Page promis'd ſomething ex- 
traordinary, I own, I expected ſomething new 
and extraordinary in your Letter. If I was 


diſappointed, and the Qxality of your Goods 
did nat come up to the Sample, I had a Right 


to plead for. an Abatement ; and you cannot 


blame me, if I endeavour to do myſelf and the 
World Juſtice, by ſhewing, that you are either 
a very unſtilſul or a very unfair Trader in the 
hiſtorical Accounts of your Country. ö 
An Author, who engages in a Debate relating 
to the Rights and Privileges, of King and People, 


iS ſuppos'd to be Maſter of his Subject, and to 


underſtand the Nature of our Conſtitution. I 


Is therefore, at leaſt, that you had given 
your 


— 


your Readers a 1 Account of our Englih 
Eflabliſhment, that you had put the Debate upon 
a proper Footing, and only corrected the Miſ- 

takes of thoſe, who ſtretch the Prerogative of 
the Crown beyond its due Bounds. Had your 
Obſervations been employ d to theſe uſeful Pur- 
poſes, I ſhould have given you no manner of 
Trouble upon the Occaſion, _ 

They who. will have it, that the Conduct of 
King Charles I. was abſolute! y faultleſs ; they 
who preach in this Strain (to uſe your own 
Words) are ignorant of the En 94% Hiſtory, 
and the fundamental Laws of our Conſtitution; 
and had your Remarks been levell'd againſt the 
Sentiments or Diſcourſes of ſuch Preachers, no 
One, who hath a Regard for our Conſtitution, | 
could juſtly have blam'd you. But, upon a care- 
ful Peruſal of your Performance, I find your 
Deſign is quite otherwiſe. I find, amidſt all 
your, Pretenſions- to Moderation and Charity, 
that your real Deſign is to traduee the Memory 
of a murder d Sovereign, to aſperſe the efta- 
bliſh'd Church and its Clergy, and make them 
as odious as poſſible. If this was not your In- 


tention, why did you revive and tell over old 


Stories, which have been anſwer d and confuted 
an hundred Times? Why did you amaſs toge- 
ther ſuch a Heap of Scandal from that infa-. 
mous Writer Oldmixon? Why would you chooſe 
to be a Plagiary from a Scribbler of the /owe/f 
Nang? Why are you ſo fond of his contempti- 
ble Ribaldry? of his mean, low, ludicrous 
Way of Writing! ? I own you have not expteſs- 
B 2 ID 3p | 


{ 4 1 


ly quoted him throughout your Letter; and will 

on give me Leave to gueſs at your Reaſon for 
it? You knew very well, that he was a Writer 
of no Reputation, and therefore it was neceſſary 
that his Name ſhould be conceal'd. You knew 
that he had been publickly convicted of the ba- 
ſeſt Falſeboods and Defamation * ; That, he had 


* The intelligent Reader need not be told, that this was the 
Writer who firſt excepted to the Genuineneſs of Lord Clarendon's 
Hiſtory. He tells his Readers, that t Hiſtory was interpolated _ 
and alter'd in ſeveral Places by the Oxford Editors. The chief 
Evidence he produces, in ſupport of this Great Charge, Is the 
following Letter from one Mr. Ducket: 


. 


Acecidentally looking on We of the Sheets of your "_ 
* ry of England, during the Reigns of the Royal Houſe of Stuart, 
at the Bookſeller's, I find that you mention the Hiſtory of 
* Lord Clarendou; wherein you juſtly queſtion the Genuineneſs 
& of that Book. In order to put the Matter out of Doubt, 
* here ſend you the following Account: 

« Mr. Edmund Smith, a Man very well known in the 3 | 
er World, came down to make me a Viſit at * , about 
«© June 1710; where he contend, till he died, "bout fix 
« Weeks after. A 

% As our Converſation chiefly ran upon Learning and Hiſto- 
* ry, you may eaſily think that Clarendon's was not forgotten. 
* Upon mentioning that Book, he frankly told me, that there 
* had been a fine Hiſtory written by Lord Clarendon ; but what 
% abt publiſh'd under his Name, was only Patch-work, and 
% might as properly be call'd, the Hiftory of Ai——, Small 
% and Atterbury ; for to his Knowledge *twwas aber'd; nay, that 
Fe himſelf vas employ'd by thim to interpolate and alter the 
Original. 
\ © He then aſk' d me, Whether J had the Book by me? If L 
& had, he would convince me of the Truth of his Aſſertion, 
* by the very printed Copy. I immediately brought him the 
* Folio Edition; and the firſt Thing he turn'd to, was the Cha- 
, racer of Mr. Hampden, where is that Exprefion : He had a 
Head to contrive, a Heart to conceive, and a Hand to execute 
« any N illainy. He then declar'd, i, was foiled in by thoſe 
keverends, 1 85 | 


* 
* 


not 


TY 


not the leaſt Authority for ſeveral Stories which 
he hath impeed upon the World as Facts; and 


N 


J have WY to add this, that he not only underlin'd this 
hs Paſſage, as a Forgery, but gave, during the ſhort time he 
% liv'd with me, the ſame Remark to ſome Hundreds more.” 


J am, Sir, &C. ' 


And how was this Account receiv'd by the Publick, and what 
was the Conſequence of it? Why, Biſhop Atterbury liv'd long 
enough to hear this idle Tale, and to give an Anſwer to it; 
wherein he plainly made it appear, that either the Vhole muſt 
have been invented by Mr. Ducker or Mr. Olamixon, or both; 
or elſe that Mr. Edmund Smith (if he told Mr. Ducket, what the 
Letter ſays, he did) muſt bave died with a Lye in his Mouth ; 
it being certain, that neither Biſhop S malldridge nor Biſhop Ate 
terbury were any ways concern'd in preparing that Hiſtory for 
the Preſs. Since the Biſhop's Death, the judicious Dr. Burton 
has examin'd the whole Account, and ſhewn it to be r 
falſe and groundleſs in all its Parts. 

In the above Letter it is obſervable, that Mr. Smith i is yy 
us to have ſaid or inſinuated to Mr. Ducket, 
That the Deans Aldridge, Smalldridge, and Atterbary, were 
e in the Publication of Lord Clarendon's Hiſtory. . 
2. That he him/elf was employ d by them to interpolate and 
alter the Original; and 


3. That accordingly ſeveral Hundreds of Paſſages were 8 


ally alter'd, and particularly that the Character of Mr. Hamp- 
den wwas foiled i in by thoſe Reverend. 

To the firſt of theſe Poſitions it has been reply'd and pr 
da all Contradiction; 

. That neither Dr. Smalldridge nor Dr. Atterbury were any 
| 1 concern'd in the Publication of the ſaid Hiſtory ; 

2. That the Aſſertion of Mr. Smith, that he was employ'd by 
thoſe Gentlemen to interpolate and alter the Original, muſt conſe- 
quently be falſe, and his Evidence not much to be regarded i in 
any reſpect Whatſoever 

3. The third Poſition has likewiſe been diſprov'd in as a 
and full a Manner as can be deſfir'd. To omit other Proofs, the 
ſeven firſt Books of the Manuſcript Copy of the ſaid Hiſtory have 
been produc'd and expos'd to publick View; and the Character 
of Mr. Hampden has been ſeen by ſeveral Perſons of Diſtinction, 
in Lord Clarendin 5 Own Hand writing. But the Account which. 


7 that 


BB 


that no Credit would be given to Quotations 
from a Compiler of ſuch idle Tales. If theſe 


Dr. Burton has given us of this Particular, may poſſibly be more 
ſatisfactory to the curious Reader; for which Reaſon I ſhall give 
it him in his own Words: | | 


cc 
«c 
46 


* The very controverted Clauſe (ſays the Dr.) is now to be 
ſeen in Lord Clarendon's own Hand-writing, in a ſmaller 
Work, containing the Hiftory of his Life, and from which he 
tranſcrib'd the moſt confiderable Part into his Hiſtory of the 
Rebellion. He there gives Mr. Hampaen's Character in theſe 
Words, He had a Head to contrive, a Tongue to perfwade, 
and a Hund to execute any Miſchief ; and his Death appear d 
to be a great Deliverance to the Nation. Tis further obſerva- 
ble, that the Latin Words from Tully are cited here, and ap- 
ply'd to Mr. Hampden with this Paraphraſe of them, without 
owns ined the Name of Cinna, as in the printed Edition, 

220. 


In another Place, p. 83, ſpeaking of this Hifory of Lord 


Clarendin s Life, the Dr. has theſe Words: This is dated 
from Montpelier, in the ſecond Year of his Baniſhment ; the 
Account is carried down to the Year 1645, with the Mate- 


rials for the two following Years laid down, but not drawn 


up in Form, In this Work are the principal Characters of 
the Great Men engag'd on both Sides, and among theſe that 


n 


of Mr. Hampden, written in the Earl's own Hand. 


A Sheet or two of this MS. in which the Paſſage above 


cited occurs, was. ſometime ago expos'd to publick View for 
the Satisfaction of any curious Enquirer, in the Bodleian Li- 
brary, during the Space of one Year. This I have perus'd, 
(ſays the Dr.) and from thence tranſcribed the Words. 
* But what is ſtill more directly to the Purpoſe, I muſt in- 
form the Reader (ſays he) that, contrary to the Expectation of 
the ObjeQors, it happens that there are ſtill extant ſome Parts; 
and as I am inform'd, the ſeven firſt Books of this Hiſtory of 
the Rebellion, written by the FarPs own Hand, in which this 
controverted Clauſe is contain'd, Mr. Hampden's Character is 


there given in the very ſame Words, which appear in the 


printed Hiſtory. This MS. is at preſent in the Poſſeſſion of 
Mr. Radcliffe of Bartlett's Buildings, in Holbourn, who was 
one of the Executors of the laſt Ear/ of Clarendon, To this 
the importunate Enquirer is referr'd for the Satisfaction of his 
Curiofity. Many Perſons of Diſtinction have been favour'd 
with the Sight of it; among whom I have heard mention'd 


the Lord Chancellor King, the Speaker of the Houſe of Com- 


were 


171 
were not your Reaſons for concealing his 
Name, why did you not refer to him in your 


* mont, Dr. George Clarke, &c. (See the Genuineneſs of Lord 
2 CO Hiſtory, by john Burton, B. D. printed 1744 
ee | 2 3 82 | 
| As thats are direct plain Proofs of the Genuinene/s of the con- 
troverted Paſſage, and carry an irrefragable Confutation of the 
Falſehoods publiſhed by Mr. O/dmixon, is it poſſible that any 
Mriter, who hath the leaſt Spark of Honeſty belonging to him, 
who has the leaſt Regard for Truth or his own Reputation, can 
be capable of ſeriouſly reviving this groundleſs, this villainous 
Calumny ? And yet in the Preface to a Pamphlet lately pub- 
liſn'd, intituled, An Eſay towards attaining a true Idea of the 
Character of K. Charles, I find this Charge inſiſted upon afreſh, 
and urg'd with as great Aſſurance, as if it was an undoubted 
Truth, which had neither been confuted or ſo much as queſtion'd. 
This celebrated Hiflory ( Clarendon's ) ſays the Author, hes 
** under ſtrong Suſpicion, if not evident Proof, of being further 
ͤſoften'd and garbled in favour of -ht Canſe by many groſs 
© Interpolations and Alterations of the Editors. One of them, 
the learned Mr. Smith of Chrift Church, Oxon, acknowledg'd 
* upon his Death-Bed, that himſelf had been concern'd in 
it. There was, (ſaid he, and they were ſome of his laſt 
% Words, of whoſe Truth there can be no Doubt) a fine Hiſto- 
« ry written by Lord Clarendon, but what was publiſh'd under 
his Name, was only Patch-work. — And as the original 
** Manuſcript hath never been produc'd to remove theſe Suſpi- + | 
« cions, but is kept under a Veil of impenetrable Secrecy, . 
there remains little Room to doubt of ſome unfair and diſho- 
* nourable Dealing in the Caſe.” (Preface to the Ray, p. 3.) 
J have not Room, in this Place, to make proper Remarks 
upon this and ſome ether Paſſages in that famous Performance, 
and muſt therefore defer it at preſent. When I have done with 
Mr. C——2t, that Gentleman may poſſibly hear from me; and 
if it does nor appear that he has outdone Mr. O/dmixon, Mr. 
C., &c. in their moſt diſtinguiſh'd Perfections, in the moſt 
baſe Miſrepreſentations of Facts and Characters, in falſe Quota- 
tions, in wrong Concluſions, and ſuch pitiful Evaſions, as plain- 
ly betray the Weakneſs of his Cauſe, as well as the Diſtreſs and 
Diſingenuity of the Manager, I will acknowledge myſelf to be 
entirely ignorant of the H://ory of K. Charles I, | 
I cannot help making a Remark or two. If Writers go on 
to improve the groundleſs Calumny above mention'd, as is here 
done by the Author of the E ay, &c. it muſt in time grow into 


B 4 Margin, 


121 
Margin, as well as. to Rſhaworth, Whitlock, 
Ludlow, &c. whom I have good Reaſon to be- 


8 2 very formidable Charge. This Author has manifeſtly improv'd 
the Story beyond any one who went before him. He does not 
ſcruple to relate it with Circumſtances, which were never before 
told or heard of. He expreſsly tells his Readers, | 

That Mr. Edmund Smith vas one of the Editors of Lord Cla- 
rendon's Hiflory ; and 

That he achnowledy'd upon bis Death-Bed, that he had been 
concern'd in interpolating and altering it. 

One of them (i. e. the Editors) ſays he, the learned Mr. Ed- 
mund Smith, acknowledg'd upon bis Death-Bed, that he had been 
concern'd in it, Even Mr. Olamiæxon never ventur'd to tell this 
infamous Tale in a manner ſo manifeſtly void of Truth. And 
what Authority has this Author for theſe additional Embelliſh- 
ments? None at all. — Even Mr. Dacker's Letter (the only Au- 
thority for the whole Story) will not warrant him in either of 
the Aﬀertions, ' 

It is not pretended. in the Letter, that Mr. Smith was one of 
the Editors; but only a Perſon employ'd by the Egiters to alter 
the Original; but this Author puts him down directly for one of 
the Editors; for one who was intruſted with the Publication of 
the Hiſtory. 

Again, it is ſaid in the Letter, that Smith made Mr. Ducket 

a Vifit ; that he continued with, bim about fix Weeks, and thin 
died ; that their Converſation ran chiefly upon Learning and Hiſ- 
tory, particularly upon that of Lord Clarendon ; that, during the 
Sort time that he i'd with him, he ſcor'd or andre d ſeveral 
Paſſages in it, auhich he declar'd were Interpolations. But does 
it follow from hence, that he declar'd or acknowledg'd this upon 
his Death-Bed? that this was his Death-Bed Confeſſion? that 
theſe were ſome of his laſt Words, of whoſe Truth there can be no 
Doubt? No; this is an Improvement of our Author's. 

But when we are aſſur'd that the whole Account, as far as it 
relates to Lord Clarendon's Hiftory, is abſolutely falſe: | 

That Smith (if he told Mr. Ducket what the Letter ſays he 
did) muſt bave told him the moſt notorious Falſehoods; when 
we are certain, 

That neither Dr. Smalldridge nor Dr. Atterbury were any ways 
eoncern'd in the Publication of the Hiſtory ; 

That conſequently. Smith was ſo far from being one of the 
Editors, or employ'd by the Editors, that he did not know who 
were concern d in the Publication of the 0 


lieve 


TS] 
lieve you never read . But to proceed to Par- 
ticulars: I have but one Objection or two at 
moſt to your Dedication, P. 7. you tell us, 
that the Learned Prelate, to whom you dedicate, 


When we are further aſſur'd, that all thoſe Parts of the Ma- 
ati ſcript Copy (of which there is or can be any Diſpute) are ſtill 
extant; that they have been produc'd, expos'd to public View, 
and ſeen by ſeveral Perſons of Diffinction; when all this is well 
known to be Fact, and conſequently the whole Story appears to 
have been an infamous Invention, either of him who firſt pub- 
liſhed it, or of him who firſt related it. What can poſſibly 
reach the Ignorance or Inſolence, the. Baſeneſs and Diſingenuity of 
a Writer, who ſhall preſume not only to revive the abovemen- 
tion'd Calumny, but to relate it with greater Aſſurance than 
ever, and with Circumſtances, which were never before told or 
heard of? | | | ” TED 


I In order to ſatisfy the Reader, that I have good Reaſon for 
what I ſay, and that I do not abuſe Mr. C in this Reſpect, 
I will give him an Inſtance or two, amongſt many, wherein Mr. 
C=—"5 Words will be found to be near the ſame with Mr. Old- 
mixon's, but very different from thoſe of the Author's, to whom 
he refers. The following Paragraph is found in Mr. C 4, 
page 24, and in Mr. Oldmixon's Hiſtory, 5 132. TER 
Rusnwokr R ſays, when once the Star began to favell big, and 
ewas delighted with Blood, which was not till Laud's Time, 15 ring- 
ing out of the Ears and Noſes, &c. (ſays Mr. Olami on) who 
made it ſpring out of the Ears and Noſes, c. (ſays Mr. 
C——4e). Not a Word of the following Improvement (wiz. 
aohich was not till Laud's Time, aubo made it ſpring out ) is to be 
met with in Raſbævorth, Vol. II. p. 475. ; e 
This was the only Work, ſays Mr. C — de, p. 15. of which 
the Clergy were judg d capable. But this was not the only 
Work, ſays Lud/ow, of which the Clergy were judg'd capable, 
Lud. Memoirs, Vol I. p.5. There are other Paſſages in Mr. 
C—— at's Letter, ſaid to be quoted from Ludlow's Memoirs, 
which are not found in Lud/ow, at leaſt not in the Pages re- 
ff.. Edt 8 : 8 

"This helliſh Cruelty (meaning Leighton's Puniſhment) ſays Mr. 
C——2t, p. 28. does Biſhop Laud in his Cloſet write down Ar 

LARGE, in his Diary, with Delight One would think, ſome 
People delrghted in Lying. The Words to this Purpoſe in the 
Diary are no more than theſe; Now. 26. Friday, part of thes 
Sentence was executed upon bim at Weſtminſter. n 4 
: a 


— 


[20] 
had rss beyond all reafonable nnn 
that Chrifi's Kingdom was not of this World ; 


but this Doctrine, it ſeems, Was new and furs 


prizing, even to the greateſt Part of the Cler- 

. What now, ſays Mr. C— 
Lordſhip expect but Fudgment wi thout Mercy ! 
It was a Crime of ſuch a Nature, as never to 
be forgiven. To be told, that Chrifi's Kingdom 
did not conſiſ in Mitres, Lordſhips, Deanaries, 
Veſtments, Ceremonies, Spiritual Courts, Ab- | 


ſolutions, Perſecutions, &c. Sc. Sc. it was next 


to the Sin againſt the Holy Ghoſt, and for which 
your Adverſaries will never forgrve you either 
in this World or the next. 

But pray, Mr. C—— de, what Clergyman of 
the Church of England ever maintain'd, that 


the Kingdom of Chriſt conſiſted in Mitres, Lord- 


fbips, and Deanaries? And if not, how is it 
poſſible, that a Gentleman of your Candor, 
Moderation, and great Regard for Truth, 

could be capable of ſuch, an unhandſome, FED 
an uncharitable Inſinuation? How is it poſſible 
that yon could repreſent the greateſt Part of a 

Body of Proteſtant Divines in ſuch an invidious 
Light? He who is ignorant of a Controverſy, 


is in the wrong to meddle with it; and he who 
miſrepreſents it, or puts it in a wrong Light, in 


order to aſperſe either of the Parties engag'd, is 
fomething worſe. Either you know nothing of 
the Debate you ſpeak of, or elſe you have baſe- 
th miſrepreſented 3 


The Writers who took Exceptions to the =_ | 


ſhop of IE Sermon, preach'd before the 
King, 


de, could your 


Fm 7 | 
Kink, March 31, 1717, thought his Landi 
had dropt ſome unguarded Expreſſions, with re- 
to the Nature of Chriftf's Kingdom, and 
accordingly publiſh'd their Sentiments upon the 
Subject. If in the Warmth of their Debate, 
they were guilty of any Indecencies towards bis 
Lordſhip, they were greatly to blame. But 


_ it follow from hence, that they were a Set | 


of ſuperſtitious Bigots ? that they were Fa. 
vgurers of a Popiſh Hierarchy? that they were 
of Opinion, that the Kingdom of Chriſt confifted - 
in Mitres, Lordfhips, Deanaries, &c? Yes, and 
not only ſo, but that they were a Parcel of an- 
gry, perſecuting Zealots, who never will forgive 
his Lordſhip either in this World or the next. 
But why fo? why ? becauſe they were told, 
that the Kingdom of Chriſt did not confift in Mi- 
tres, Lordſbips, &c. — Strange indeed! What 
ſo very angry with his nn for r f 
what they never deny d? 

Suppoſing, it ſhould be MPTP appear that his | 
Lordſhip's Antagoniſts never diſagreed with 
him, as to the Point you mention; that their 
Diſpute was of a different Nature, that they 
manag'd the Controverſy with full as much 
Temper and Decency, as we meet with in the 
charitable, the humane Mr. C——de's Letter; 
fuppoſing all this ſhould be made appear, who 
muſt we conclude to be the ſaperſtitious, angry, 


unforgiving Zealots, THEY who objected to his 


Lordſhip's unguarded Expreſſions, or THEY 
who ignoruntiy or wilfully and baſely miſrepre- 
ſent the Debate between Bt, with a manifeſt 

Deſign 


Lordſhps,. or Deanaries. No, Mr. C 
this is a Suggeſtion of your own. And can you 


Ts 


Deſign to render the eſtabliſh'd d ab 


and contemptible ? 

In order therefore to e your f 
oe give: them a Specimen of your Ingenuity 
and great Regard. for Truth, I ſhall beg Leave 
to mention a Word or two with reſpect to the 
Debate we are ſpeaking of. . | 

The Right Reverend the Biſhop of . 


being call'd upon to preach before his Majeſty 


on the 3 1* of March 1717, choſe for his Text 


the following Words, My Kingdom is not of 


this World. From theſe Words his Lordſhip 
took Occafion (with what Propriety I am not to 
diſpute at preſent). to ſpeak of the Nature and 
Extent of Church-Authority, concluding. that 
the Kingdom of Chriſt and the Church of Chriſt 
were ſynonymous Terms. Now though I de 
not pretend to any great Skill in Divinity, much 
leſs in Controverſies of this Kind, yet I am 


pretty certain that no Writer, who excepted to 


his Lordſhip' 8 Doctrine, ever pretended that the 
Authority of the Church confiſted in Mitres, 
de, 


conceive that his Lordſhip, to whom you dedi- 
cate, can be pleaſed with ſuch a paultry Sneer, 
with ſuch inſolent Flattery? Flattery founded in 
Libel and Falſehood? You yourſelf muſt know 
it to be mean, ludicrous Invective. A Gen- 
tleman of your Penetration cannot but perceive, 
that the Epiſcopal Character is ſomething very 
different from the civil Honour which Chriſtian 
Princes and States have thought proper to an- 

5 1 nex 
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nex to it. You cannot be ſo weak as not to 
perceive that the Powers and Privileges belong- 
ing to the former, have no immediate Relation 
to or Connexion with thoſe of the latter. And 
why then Mr. C would you make the 
World believe, that the Clergy conſider the one 
as an eſſential Part of the . 

But perhaps you imagine, there is 7 
of Popery in a Mitre. If this was the Caſe, 
can you conceive, that the pious, the proteſtant, 
the /ncere, the orthodox Prelate, to whom you 
dedicate, would have ſuffer'd it to have been put 
even upon his Coach. door? No; depend upon it, 
a Mitre or a Lordſbip is nothing more than an 
honourable Mark of Civil Diftin#ion ; and is 
it poſſible that the zealous Mr. can be 
diſpleas'd that ſuch a Mark of Honour is an- 
nex d to the Miniſterial Function? A Gentleman 
of your Zeal for Religion muſt, no doubt, be 
rather pleas'd, that the Miniſters of Chriſt are 
thus dignify d and diſtinguiſh'd, that the Civii 
Powers have done them ſuch great Honour. 
Good Men, Mr. C, rejoice to ſee ſuch 
publick Encouragement given to the Preachers 
' of Righteouſneſs ; and none but Iafidels, Liber- 
tines, and Pools, deſire to fee them mean and 
2 contemptible. | 
The Church of England not only conſiders the 


5 . done her Biſhops as a Civil Dignity, 


but with all dutiful Submiſſion acknowledges, 
that the Authority by which hey EXERCISE 
their Function in. thetr reſpective Dioceſes, is a 
Privilege which they derive from the Crown, 
| | his 
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his Majeſty being the ſupreme Head of all his 
People, Ecclefiaſtical as well as Civil, within 


his Dominions. But the Epiſcopa! Character 
ſhe conceives to be deriv'd from other Hands. 


She 1s of Opinion, that her Biſhops, as ſuch, 
without Mitres or Lordſhips, have a Power to 
ordain, to preach, to baptize, to exhort, to 
cenſure, &c. nor can you name a finple Anta- 


goniſt of his Lordfhip the Biſhop of Bangor, 


who ever advanced any other Doctrine; who 


cerer aſſerted that the ſpiritual Character of thoſe | 
who preſide i in the Church was deriv'd from or 


conſiſted in Mitres, Lordſhips, Deanaries, or 
any ſuch ſecular Honours or Advantages. 

Their Diſpute indeed was partly about the 
Nature and Extent of Church Authority; but 


not whether it conſiſted in Mitres and Lordſbips. 
This was never ſo much as ſuggeſted by the 


Writers on either Side. The principal Point in 
Diſpute was, whether what his Lordſbip had 
advanced in his Sermon did not amount to a 
Denial of all Church Authority; or whether, 


according to his Lordſhip's Doctrine, the Go- | 


vernors of the Church had any Power to judge, 
cenſure, or puniſh Offenders at all. 
His Lordſhip had expreſſly aiNited (SERMON, 


Pace 11.) that as to the Affairs of Conſcience 
and Salvation, Chriſt hath left no viſible human 


Authority bebind bim; and (Pak 14.) fat 
when Men aſſume ſuch a Power, it is taking 
Chrifts Kingdom out of bis Hands and placing 
it in their oon. | 
Theſe 
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Theſe and other Aſſertions of the like Na- 
ture were conceiy'd to be a Denial of all Church 
Authority; and accordingly his Lordſhip's An- 
tagoniſts charg'd him with aſſerting, that Chri/t 
had left no Delegates, no ſubordinate Officers in 
bis Church to act for or under him; none lo car- 
ry on the Ends of bis Kingdom. | 
To this his Lordſhip W d, that by theſe 
and ſuch like Aſſertions, he only meant, that 
no abſolute Authority was lodg'd with any Man 
or Body of Men, upon Earth; that no one had 
an Authority 70 interpret the Laws of Chriſt, or 
to judge or cenſure Offenders in ſuch a Senſe as 
could abſolutely affect their Salvation, or oblige 
them abſolutely | and indiſpenſably to ſubmit to 
their Interpretations or Decifions ; that be never 
knew or beard of any Church, except the Church 
of Rome in its latter corrupted State, which 
ever dar'd to claim ſuch an Authority. 
As to this Point bis Lordſhip was certainly 
right, and with him all his Antagonifts perfect- 
ly agreed. They all agreed, that 20 abſolute 
Authority (that is, an Authority unlimited, un- 
conditional, and unreſtrain d, which is always 
to be obey d by every Individual, that is ſubject 
to it, in all Circumſtances) they all agreed, I 
=. that no ſuch Authority was lodg'd with 
the Governors of the Church, or any Governors 
1 Earth. It was unanimouſiy allow'd, | 
That if Kings themſelves injoin Things c con- 
trary to the Word of G we are to obey God, 
rather than Man; 
＋ hat 


4 


That if the Miniſters of Chrift, in n their per- 
ſonal Capacity, teach Doctrines repugnant to 
the Scriptures, they are not to be hearken'd to; 

That if the Colle#ive Body of the Clergy, le- 
gally aſſembled, agree upon any Determinations 
or Deciſions; if they frame any Articles or Ca- 
nons, contrary to what we are taught in the 
| Holy Scriptures, they cannot bind the Con- 
ſcience.” But does it follow from hence, 

That we are to pay no Obedience to the law- 


fl Commands of Sovereign Princes ? 
No Regard to the wholeſome Inſtructions of 


lawfol Paſtors and Teachers? : EE 


No Deference to the juſt and warrantable De- 
crees of the Collective Body ut the Clergy le- 
gally aſſembled? | 
' Abſolute Authority, Mr. C- de, is utterly 
diſclaim'd by the Church of England; and the 
Queſtion was, whether it follow'd from hence 
that there was no ſuch thing as Church Authority 
at all. This, Sir, was the Point in Diſpute, 15 
not whether the Kingdom of Chriſt conſiſted in 
Mitres, Lordſbi ps, Deanaries and Perſecutions. 
That this is a true State of the Caſe, will appear 
from the Words of his Lordſhip and one of the 
learned Gentlemen, who reply'd to him. 
When Dr. Snape had ſaid, that no Church 
Authority was to be obey'd in any thing con- 
trary to the reveal d Will of God *, his Lord- 
ſhip triumphs thus, Glorious abſolute Authority 
indeed in your own Account, to which Chriſt's 
Subjects owe no Obedience, till they have examin'd. 


* Dr. Snape Letter, Fc. 
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into bis own Declarations, and then 10 obey not 

this Authority but him x. 

Hllere, ſays Mr. Law, your Lordſhip makes 
; nothing F that Authority, which is not abſolute; 

and yet you think it hard to be told, that you 


have taken away all Church Authority. . That 


which is abſolute, you expreſily deny ; and bere 
von ſay, that which is not abſolute, is nothing at 
all. . Where then is the Authority you have left? 
or how is it that Goraft has PA's any 0 one 
to act in his Name? \ 

The Nature of the Diſpute,” Mr: C— 
is from hence apparent. How then could. = 
poſſibly give it ſuch an unjuſt, ſuch an ill - natur'd 


Turn? How could you poſſibly repreſent a 


Body of Proteſtant Divines in ſuch an invidious 
Light? Vou in effect charge them with Princi- 
Pre which you know, they diſavo and abbor. 
You infinuate that they are Favourers of Bigo- 

try, Superſtition and Nonſenſe. You. charge 


them with being Advocates for the moſt abſurd, 


the moſt unchriſtian, the moſt cruel and perſe- 
cuting Tenets. You: expreſsly tell his Lordſhip 
of Bangor, that they never will forgive him, 
. either in this World or the next. But why ſo? 
Why were they ſo very angry with his Lord- 
ſhip? why? becauſe they were told, what they 
never deny'd; and what they and his Lordſhip 
had never the leaſt Diſpute about ; becauſe they 


were. told that the Kingdom of Chrift did not 
confiſt in Mitres, Tn. Deanaries and Per- 


Hafen, | 
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But can you expect to be believ'd, when you 
talk or eee at this rate? or is it poſſible that 


you yourſelf ſhould believe what you have here 


ſuggeſted? Now not to mention the Rudenefs 
of addreſſing his Lordſhip in ſuch a manner, 
how baſe, Mr. C „ is it to lay Things to 
the Charge of your Proteſtant Brethren, which 
you know to be falſe! Is this your pretended 
Obarity? this your Zeal for the Proteſtant In- 
tereſt? this your great Regard for Truth? this 

our New Teſiament Religin? Believe me, Sir, 
a modeſt Heathen would have bluſh'd even to 
have been ſuſpected of ſuch groundleſs InveQtive, 
ſuch paultry Miſrepreſentation ; and whether it 
may affect you in the ſame Manner or not, I 
will venture to fay, that the ſerious and candid 


Reader muſt by this Time uſb for you. A 


Pagan (to borrow a few more of your you ele- 
gant Words) w0ho obſerves the Laws of Truth 
and Peace, is infinitely more religious than a 
profane, rurbulent, ſouffiing, 1 2 ir Chrifttan 
ui riter. | 

Whether, upon the whole, his Lordſhip the 
Biſhop of Bangor, or his Antagoniſts, had the 
better of the Controverſy ; / 

Whether the Church has any Authority te to 
injoin decent Ceremonies, Veſtments, &c ; — 
Whether ſhe has a Power to judg e, cenſure, to 
declare or pronounce Abſelution, in the Senſe 


maintain'd by her Proteſtant Members; or 


Whether, on the other hand, the Principles 
and Poſitions of his Lordſhip (underſtood i in the 
Senſe in which you Mr, C and ſome others 

| have 


1 

have thought proper to underſtand: them) are 
more agreeable to the natural Rights of Man- 
kind, more confiſtent with the New Teſtament, 
with the Reformation and the Church of Eng- 
land, are Queſtions which do not concern you 
or me at preſent, they having been fully diſcuſs d 
already, - However, as you are pleas'd to declare 
abſolutely in favour of his Lordſhip's Poſitions,. 
I will beg leave to recommend to you Zhree 
[mall Treatiſes, writ by Mr. Law *; and when 
a ſatisfactory Anſwer is given to them, I will 
promiſe to be your Diſciple, and never to put 
*. Foot in an eſtabliſh'd Church more. You 

may poſſibly remember that his Lordſhip did 
not think proper to reply to them, and I be- 
lieve never will. The Compliments, which I 
am well affur'd were paid the Author of them 
by a very great Man, may be a Secret to you; 
and unleſs that Great Man or You will under- 
take to anſwer them, I verily believe they, muft 
remain unanſwer'd, as long as you and I live. 
What you may be able to do, I cannot fay. 
A Gentleman who, in one Letter, hath favour'd 
the World with a Compleat Anfwer fo all the 
Sermons, that ever wer? preach d, &c. on the 
30th of January, may, in another, as far as I 
know, anſwer all the Sermons and Pamphlets 
which are extant, | 

As to the Indeceticy; with whidh che Contro- 
verſy was manag d, I ſhall ſay but little to it. 
You are pleas' d to tell us, that the Antago- 
niſts of his Lordſhip haded him with Scandal 


„Mr. Law's Letters to the Biſhop of Bangor. 5 
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gnd Reproath, with Affronts, with ien 
and Torrents of Abuſe. 

If in the Warmth of the Dede a8 I ſaid 
before, they were guilty of any Indecencies to- 
wards his Lordſhip, they were greatly to blame. 
But is it poſſible that you, of all Men, Mr. 
C——, can take upon you to cenſure abuſive uns 

| Indecent Language. | 


Nec tua laudabis Audia, aut aliena rependes. 


If it does not appear in the following Papers, 
that there are more Scurrilities, more ground- 
teſs Invectives, Ls, Miſepreſentations, Tor- 
rents of Abuſe, &c. in one ſingle Letter writ by 
a Lover of Truth and Peace, than in all the 
Writings of the Antagoniſts of his Lordſhip of 
Bangor, I will be oblig'd, Mr. C , hot only 
to be your Convert, but to do, (what I verily 
think either you or 1 ought to 9): Publick : 
Penance, 

I ſhall only add a Word or two more and diſ- 
miſs your Dedication. I cannot conclude, ſays 
Mr. C de, without taking ſome Notice of a 
late boneſt Performance of your Lordſhip's (The 
PLAIN ACCOUNT) bie has again drawn up- 

on you the unjuſt Attacks of the Bigots of al! 
Parties. Your Lordſhip. could expect nothing 
leſs ; its natural Defign and Tendency being to 
beat down M ſyſtery, Bos, Superſtition, and 
Nonſenſe, which have been for many Ages the 
grand Support of the Sacerdotal Empire. What 
Wonder then, if your Lordſhip ſiſtain d a freſh 
Torrent of ps on lt Occaſion ? _—_ 
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Whether his Lord/hip was abus d or not, I 
cannot ſay, having read but little of the Con- 
troverſy. I am well aſſur'd, that here is a Tor- 
rent of Abuſe let looſe upon ſome Body; and if 


I miſtake not, upon the Clergy of the Efabliſh'd d 


Church, As the Clergy were the only Perſons 
who took Exceptions to the Plain Account, 
They. muſt conſequently be the Bigots, from 
wi his Lordſhip: could expect nothing leſs 
than thoſe unjuſt A which the Plain Ac> 
count drew upon him. 

But why unjuſt Attacks? FOR Mr. C 
Was his Lordſhip to expect ſuch unjuſt Attacks 


from the Clergy? why ? becauſe. the natural 


Dajan and Tendency of his Lordſbip's Book was 

2 int down Myſtery, Bigotry, Seher iti, 
5 Nonſenſe, which for ſo many Ages have been 
_ the grand Support of the Sacerdotal Empire, 
that is; of the Government of that Church to 
* which thoſe Clergy belong. This, Mr. C 


is the obvious Conſtruction, the plain Senſe of | 


your Words, So that, according to you, the 


Clergy are a Set of unjuſt, ſuperſtitious Bigots ; 


and Myſtery, Bigotry, Superſtition, and Non- 
Senſe, have for many Ages been the grand Sup- 
port of the Church, to which they belong. Whe- 
ther this breathes forth that Piety, Charity, 

and New Teſtament Religion which you talk of, 


or whether theſe Elegancies do not amount to 


fomething very much reſembling Exertions of 
Scurrility and Torrents of Abuſe, I muſt leave 


the e to determine. | 
E a Cc 3 | © One 
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One thing is certain. From hence it ap- 
pears, what you mean by Charity; what by 
Myſtery, Bigotry, Superſtition, and Nonſenſe. 
You have Charity, it ſeems, for all Mankind, 
provided they act and think and believe as you 
do; but if any of your Fellow Chriſtians, even 
your Proteſtant Brethren, chance to differ from 
you, you beg to be excus d. They then forfeit 
all Pretenſions to common Civility, and com- 
mence immediately a Set of ſuperſtitious, non- 
fenſical Bigots. The Grand Support of their 
Religion is then Myſtery, Bigotry, Superſtition, 
and Nonſenſe. Thus you very modeſtly make 
yourſelf the Standard of Knowledge, Truth, 
and Integrity; and that extenſive Charity, that 
great Benevolence, which you talk ſo. much of, 
is at length dwindled into a narrow, paultry 
Affection for thoſe of your own way of think- 
ing. In a word, England is at length bleſs'd 
with a Pope Francis, magiſterially ſeated in his 
Chair of Infallibility, and declaring all about 
him (a few Orthodox Catholicks of the Separa- 
tion excepted) to be a Parcel of — 
| nonſenſical Bigots, 93 
In the ſame Page you tell us, that you have 
road! many of the Anſwers to this valuable Trea- 
Hſe (The PLain Account) but have found 
none of them meri ting your Cs to * 
tion. | 
Here you hens: vaſtly the Advantage of me. 
IJ own, I never was ſo fortunate as to read the 
Plain Account, &c. or the Anſwers to it; and 
if I had read ther, I ſhould perhaps have 
wanted 
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wanted Skill to king ſettled the Value of the 
one or the other in ſo exact and critical Manner 
as you have done. Not one of the Anſwers, it 
Wolf as worth, his Lordſhiþ's. Obſervation. 
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! tis a, brave thing, Mr. Tae to be 


upon Points with ſuch an amazing Accuraey 


ny Conciſeneſs, : 
10 own, freely, I — the San Rector 


f my Pariſh upon the Caſe, who admires. your 


Fade and Abilities, but fancies. you are 4 


little ioo haſty in your Judgnepe of this Sou 
ter, He talks of a.Book writ by Dr. Water- 
land, intituled, A Review, of the Doctrine of 
the. ucharijt, As. laid down, inxScrz, ture and 
— 750 which he imagines muſt have eſcap d 


our . 799955 > MR 75 7 5 the 2 2 | 


43% L 


7 75 by Te, is Fane 70 5775 from. 1 be re- 
ceiv d Opinion of the Church of England. He 


tells me further, that the Dr. to. his Know- 
« ledge, bad a moſt cantemptible Notion of the. 
T 10 10 0 ACCOUNT that % 7 4 e it as 


295 75 75 WY fol: 147 7 Chri 9 | 


«<5 tn 5 e, the Reformation and 
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to read and write and reaſon and determine 
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« he Eftabliſh'd Church. ” But our Rector is 
a pretty ſanguine Man, and may be miſtaken. 
However this be, the Plain Account may 
perhaps anſwer your Purpoſe much better than 
a Treatife, which ſome People may fancy to 
be leſs exceptionable. | A Performance, Mr. 
Ce, which is intended to remove" the 
Scruples of tender Conſciences, and reconcile 
our Duty with our Intereſt, muſt be uſeful and 
profitable Reading. You may poſſibly | have re- 
ceiv'd Benefit by it. When a wealthy Tobac- 
conift was aſk'd by a Gentleman, whether he 
thought it healthy to ſmoak; Conſtitutions, Sir, 
ſays the Tobacconiſt, 47 er; T can only "ſpeak 


7 * iy 17 have Found GREAT "BENEFIT 


1 Hes! now Von with your DevreaTion, 
wh ſhall proceed to confider ſome Paſſages in 
your Letter. Tt has been often obſerv'd by 
Perſons" of Ingenuity, that few Epitapbs are 
writ in fo delicate a Manner as to ſuit the Cha- 
racters of 7hoſe, and thoſe alone, for whom they 
were defign'd. The Introductory Compliments 
and Addreſſes in Epiſtles, I find, are much 
of the ſame Nature, they being often as appli- 
cable to the Perſons, by whom they are writ, 
as to thoſe to whom they are directed. If this, 
Sir, ſhould happen to be your Caſe, and you 
ſhould be oblig'd to take ſome of your Compli- 
ments back again, yet ſtill you will have the 
Credit of the Invention, and no Harm will be 
done of either Side. Let us try then, and in- 
ſtead of directing your Letter to a Clergyman, 

* | Sire 
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give me Leave to direct it to Mr. C——de, Mets 


chant | in Exeter. 


ec 
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1 . IT; is "aſk out of Vanity, 54 or c Phiy, 
that I now fit down to make ſome Remarks 
on your late very extraordinary —_ to a 
Clergyman. I muſt confeſs, I have met 
with ſome inſolent Attacks made upon our 
Conſtitution, but none, I think, fo inſolent 
and weak as yours; none ſo delerving of 
publick Contempt and Cenſure. Your whole 
Performance could be calculated with no 
other View, than to revive old Heats and Ani- 
moſities, and to raiſe that Spirit of Strife and | 
"Diſcord, which, as a good Subject (eſpecially 


at 4 Time when a moſt unnatural Rebellion 


das either breaking or actually broke out in the 
Kingdom) it was your Duty to ſuppreſs. 

„I know of nothing more repugnant to the 
Spirit of Chriſtianity, than for one profeſſing 
the 2. che Moderation and Charity, to ſet 


or the moſt ſcurrilous Champion of a 


n Party; fince Parties are for the moſt part in- 
© fluenc'd by Motives mean and brutal, incon- 
ſiſtent with that unalterable Regard to Truth 


and juſtice, to which all Men and all Parties 
have an inviolable Claim. 


„ hope you will not be offended if, in n this 
© Addreſs, I ſpeak my Sentiments plainly : And 
tho' I ſhall not fail of doing ſo, yet, not- 


« withſtanding the Provocation. you have given, 
#6. 


My Intention is to treat you with the Civility 


due 


ce 
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due to your Station and Character. And „ 
you are not very much prejudic'd by a blind 
and furious Zeal, I perſuade myſelf I ſhall, 
in ſome Degree, enlighten your Underſtand- 


ing and awaken your Conſcience, not by 


Falſehoods and Diſguiſes, not by Scurrility, 


* Defamation, and L—s, taken from one of 


the moſt infamous Writers that ever any Age 


« produc'd, but by Facts; Facts which are found 


cc 


«c 


in Hiſtories =; Credit and Reputation, and 
which will argue for themſelvues. 


It would take up too much of my Time 
e to, enter upon all the particular F alſities, Ab- 


* 


* ſurdities, and fallacious Reaſonings, with 
* which your Letter is chiefly made up. I 
ſhall Xs ofter the following general Re- 
marks to your Conſideration, intreating you 
to peruſe them calmly, without any Party- 
Spirit, diveſted of all Prejudice and Partiality, 
with a Temper and Diſpoſition of Mind be- 
coming a Gentleman and a Scholar, always 


determin'd to ſubmit to the Force of Truth 


and Evidence: And then your own Con- 


ſcience will preſently ſuggeſt to. you, that 
| great Part of your Letter is-a manifeſt Con- 
tradition to the Religion, Laws, ne, 

* and true Hiſtory of your Country. 


Thus, Sir, you ſee this Part of your Letter, 


with a very little Alteration, may as well have 
been- writ 'to yourſelf as to the Preacher, to 
whom you direct it; and when I have done 


with. the whole, I doubt not 7 0 it will ap- 


pear 


[27] 
pear to be as proper att logeadutudn wi 
ter as yours. 

The exalted Character, 1 ths e 
was pleas d to give of K. Charles I. you tell 
us, made a very confiderable Part vf his: Diſ- 
courſe ; but it had this unlucky Circumſtance ar- 
tending it, that the Picture had no Affinity with 
the Ori ginal: Light and Dar kneſs, Heaven 
and Hell, could not poſſibly be more oppafite to 
each other, than the Preacher's Portrait: 2005 fo 
the real Charadter of that unbappy Prince. 

To this I can make no Reply, it being im- | 
poſlible for me to know what the Preacher ſaid 
upon the Occafion, or whether ſuch a Sermon, 
as you allude to, was ever preach'd: at all. 11 
ſuch a Sermon was preach'd, and if the Gentle- 
man ſaid more of the Reyal Martyr g he 


* 
| 
| 
| 
| 


- — 


really deſerv'd; he was to blame. y who 
will have it that the Conduct of that ED 
Prince was faultleſs, they who preach in this 
Strain, as I told you before, are manifeſtly, 
wrong, and do little Credit to the Cauſe, they 
pretend to eſpouſe. The Queſtion, with reſpect 
to this Particular, is not whether K. Charles had | 
Faults, but: Ghether: his Faults were of ſuch a | 
Nature as to juſtify: what you call a neceſſary 
Oppoſition, and what Lord Clarendon and others | 
ſtyle Rebellion in his Subjects. 
The Method you take to FER this Queſtion 
ſeems, at firſt Sight, to be very fair. You pro- | 
miſe to give us K. Charles's true and genuine | 
Character, which, at this Diſtance 'of Time, | 
| yu: * obſerve, can ps be done by an im- | 
partial | 
| 
| 
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[23] 
partial Recital of the moſt conſiderable and i im⸗ 


portant Actions of his Life. But have you real- 


ly been as good as your Word? Have you given 
us an impartial Recital of the moſt conſidera- 
ble and important Actions of his Life? The can- 
did Reader, I flatter myſelf, will ſoon. be of 


another Opinion. However, admitting for 


once, that you have executed this Part of your 
Deſign! with Fidelity, does it appear that the 


Actions, which you aſcribe to his Majeſty, were 


of ſuch-a Nature as to juſtify a Rebellion in his 
Subjects? as to Juſtlly their uy 8 Arms 5 
depoſing him? | 
The true and genuine Character 45 a Dos 
whaliv'd near a Century ago, can only be known = 
by a faithful Recital of his Actions from Wri- 
ters of Credit and Authority, As to Authors 
who were engag d in the Rebellion, and imme - 
diately concern d in the Murder of his Majeſty, 
they were manifeſtly Parties in the Cauſe, and 
can't be deem'd either proper Evidence or proper 
Judges. For though I would not diſcredit eve- 
ry Thing, which ſuch Writers have ſaid againſt 
the King, yet it can't be expected that they 
ſhould repreſent his Actions and Behaviour in 
ſo fair a Light, as Writers who Were uncon- 
concern'd and unprejudic'd. n 

And with Reſpect to the e of Wri- 
ters, whoſe Characters are notoriouſly infamous, 
whoſe Hiſtories are fill d with Lampoons, in- 
ſtead of authentic Records, no Streſs can be laid 
npon them at all. Writers who, as a late Author 
n obſerves, have 'proftituted their Pens to the 
8 neaneſt, 


4 


[29] 
meaneſt, the'moſt mercenary. Purpoſes, who are 
Eon to have been void of every Qualification 


which could poſſibly recommend them to the 


Learned World, who bad neither Honeſty or 
Abilities, who have been publickly convicted of 
the baſeſt Falſeboods and Defamation, can, 1 
preſume, have no Weight in determining the 
Debate between us. No, -Sir, the only Means 
to come at the true and genuine Character of a 
Perſon, who liv'd ſo long ago, is by a faithful 

Recital of his Actions from Authors of Credit 
and Authority; and on this Footing I will join 
Iſſue with you, and reſt the Cauſe of the Nai 
Martyr 


us, Page 35, 7s to convince all, into whoſe Hands 
it may fall, that K. Charles was the very Per- 
ſon who did deliberately; and firenuouſly endea- 
vour to ſubvert and deferay the Conſtitution of 
- this Kingdom, and to ſubſtitute in its Room a 
wicked, lawleſs and tyrannical Power over the 
Lives and Properties of bis Subjects. 
Let us ſee then what you have offer'd. in 
| Proof of this great Cage. And here we are 
told, 
I. That the Queen "bis Mother Was baird 2 
ſay, he was a very perverſe, naughty Boy; for 
Which, undoubtedly, if true, he ought to have 
been whipp'd, but not murder d. 
2. That ſoon after be came to the Throne, 
he marry'd a French Papiſt, order d a. Chapel 
to be built for her, and permitted her to ſay ber 
Prayers es Man to grant her ſuch a To- 
0 leration) 


The Deſign F your Letter, you expreſily tell 


1 
| leration) ay! and to ſay them in the very Man- 
ner in which ſhe thought it her Duty to ſay 
them, and to have a Parcel of Prieſts e ber, 
whom the, deluded Woman, believ'd in ber 
Conſcience to be the only proper Perſons to afſiſt 
her in her Devotions. And _ 

3. That he wrote to the Pope with the Title 
of Moft Holy Father ; yes, and I dare fay, to 
the 2 and popiſh K. of France, by the 
Title of the moſt Chriſtian King. | 

Upon the Strength of theſe and ſome other 
Arguments of the like Nature, which follow, 
and which will be taken Notice of immediate- 
ly, you had undoubtedly great Reaſon to triumph, 
and accordingly you fall foul of poor K. Charles 
and the Clergy in a moſt. unmerciful Manner; 
and after the Example and in the Language of 
your Great Maſter Olamixon, you pronounce 
them all Fools and Bigots, without further TE 
remony. King CHARLES I. (ſays Mr C- | 
Page 4.) was a flaunch Bigot, and conſequently 
the Darling of the Clergy ; and having no great 
Reach of his own, was govern'd by his Prieſts, 
who have been always unfortunate "when they 
meddle in Politics. His whole Reign was one 
continued Series of Pollies or Tnfringeme nts of 
the Rights of his Subjects. He liv'd in the con- 
ant and open Violation of the fundamental 
Laws of the Realm, and conducted every Thing 
70 the Diſhonour and Reproach F the Engliſh 
Nation. 

As a Charge ofthis heinous Nature will re- 
quire more Proof than is — alledg'd u ” 


. 
on the Occafion, I ſhall, before I reply to your 
Evidence, beg Leave to lay before the Reader a 
few more of thoſe inconteſtable Facts of yours, 
which are to argue for themſelves. 
4. You go on then and tell us, that King 
Charles, contrary to bis Promiſe, refus d 
10 relieve the diſtreſ d Proteſiants at Ro- 
chelle; and that he agreed with the Marquis 
D'Effiat, he French Miniſter, for à Squadron 
of Men of War to join the French Fleet at 
Dr, which was fitting out againſt them. 

That as ſoon almoſt as he came to the 
Throne, he diſpens d with the Laws againff Pa- 
pifts in an arbitrary Manner, and openly de- 
clar'd his Encouragement of Popery . 

6. That be was guilty of very illegal and ar- 
bitrary Steps in apprehending à great Number 
of leading Men of both Houſes of Parliament ; 
that Sir Dudley Diggs was hurried away to the 
Tower under the Pretence of undutiful Speech ; 
and that Sir John Elliot, another famous Speaker 
in the Houſe of Commons, was committed cloſe 
Priſoner with many others, contrary. to the re- 
peated Petitions and Remonſtrances of the Houſe 
of Lords and Houſe of Commons. | 

7. That at lensth, tir'd with frequent Peti- 
tions and Remonſirances of both Houſes in Vin- 
dication of their juſt and legal Rights, in or- 
der to eftablifh his "abſolute Power and Dominion 
over the Lives and Properties of his Subjects, 
be determin d to have no Parliament at all; and 
that accordingly be diſſolb'd that Parliament, 

"Ol 


b 
and call J no other during the twelve following 
Nars. | 
8. That during the twelve Years, when no 
Parliament was call d, the King govern'd as 
arbitrarily as the Grand Signior, and in a man- 
ner ſubverſive of all the Fundamental Laws of 
the Realm; that in the firſt ſeven Years he 
publiſh'd no leſs than one bundred and forty fix 
Proclamations, the chief Defign of which was 
10 raiſe Money without Conſent or Authority 1 
Parliament, under the Denomination of Conduct 
Money, Turmnage, Poundage, Ship-Money, &c. 
&c. that when ſome of the Lawyers began to 
exert themſelves in Defence of the People's Rights 
and Privileges, and declar d, that it was ille- 
gal to impoſe Taxes without Conſent of Parlia- 
ment, the Court created or reviv'd arbitrary 
. Courts, as the Star-Chamber and High-Com- 
miſſion Courts, wherein monſtrous Cruelties were 
daily committed, even on Perſons f gy Rank, 

1 and Learning. | 
g. That the King by theſe, and numerous other 
WE» and tyrannical As, had at length ſo in- 
cens d the People, that he found himſelf reduc'd 
40 great Streights and Difficulties ; that there- 
fore on the zd of November 1640, be ſummon d 
a Parliament, and paſs'd a Bill, whereby he di- 
veſted himſelf of the Power of diſſolving, or ſo 
much as proroguing them, without their own 
Confent ; but that his Compliance in this reſpect, 


Was fo far from atoning for paſt Miſcarriages, 


that the very Compliance itſelf was criminal; 


that he hereby * the Corftitutton of bis 
Country 
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Conntry to bis own: Prejudice, as. be. had afere 
violated it in numerous Inſtances, to the Detri- 
ment o bis Subjects; for though he conſented 
to paſs an Act, which looked like a well- meant 
Conceſſion, yet it ſeems, that be bud no Inten- 
Lion of ſatisfying the Demands, or redreſſing the 
Grievances, of his Subjects; that his Deſigns were 
{till arbitrary and tyrannical; that he fully in- 
tended to eſtabliſn Popery or ſomething like it; 
in a word, that he bad nothing in his Head or bis 
Heart, but. to ſubvert the Conflitations and en 
aue his People... 

A heavy and heinous. Charge: indeed! hank it 
is to be hop'd, not ſo very heinous as you repre- 
ſent it. Had King Charles been ſuch a worth- 
leſs, arbitrary, weak Bigot, as you would make 
him, is it poſſible, that one of the moſt auguſt 
Aſſemblies upon Earth, the. King,- Lords. and 


Commons in Parliament, would have done him 
the Honour to declare him a Martyr for the Pro- 
teſtant Religion, and to inſtitute an Anniverſary, 


for deteſting the treaſonable Principles and Pra- 
Rices, by. which he was depoſed and'murdered? 
Is it poſſible, if the Character which you have 
given us of his Majeſty, was his true and genuine 

Character, that ſuch an auguſt Aſſembly would 
have declared their Abhorrence of his Murder, 
and the rebellious Practices which: brought it 


- about, in ſuch a ſolemn Manner? I beg you 


will read their Declaration upon the Occaſion, 
and then tell me, whether they, who; muſt ne- 


h know the earn as well as Mr, Crore 


at 


L 34 ] 
at leaſt, could poſſibly have thought him foch 
| # lawleſs Tyrant, as you have made him. 

We do renounce, abominate, and proteſt againſt, 
that impibus P48, committed by a Party of 
 eoretched Men, deſperately wicked, and harden- 
ed in their Tnipi ety, the execrable Murder, and 
moſt unparallel d Treaſon, againſt the facred 
Perſon and Life of K. Gar 1 1 I*. and ALL 
PROCEEDINGS' TENDING THEREUNTO; an 
| horrid Action, by which'the Proteſtant Religion 
hath received the greateſt Wound and Reproach, 
and the People of England the moſt inſupportable 
Shame and Infdmy, that it was poſſible for the 
Enemies f God and the King to bring upon us; 
ohile the Fanarick Rage of a few Mi iſcreants | 
{robo were as far from being true Proteſtants, as 
they were from being true Subject) fands im- 
puted by our r. Adverſavies to the whole Nation. 
Avid for the better Vindtcation of ourſelves to 
Poſterity, an as 'a faſting Monument of our 
otherwiſe "mmexprefible * Der barten and Abbor- 
renty of this villanous and abominable Fa#, we 
keep and obſerve this anniverſary Day of Fa 
ing ee Humiliation, to implore the Mercy of 
God, that neither the Guilt of that ſacred and 
innocent Blood, nor thoſe other Hand by "which 
God vas provoked to deliver up both us and our 
King into the Hands of cruel and unreaſonable 
Nen, may, at any time hereafter, be vifited a 
us or our Poſterity. 12 Car. II. 30. 

Vou have here the Senſe of Parliament with 
reſper to the Murder of K. Charles, and the re- 
Bellious Proceedings tending thereunto; and till 

| you 


| tt 
you had been well aſſured that their Sentiments 


in this Reſpect were abſolutely wrong, it had 


been Far g in you, to have acquieſced in the 


the Great Council of the Nation; at 


al to have paid as great Deference to their 
Wiſdom and Int ity, as to the idle and infa- 
mous Tales of a riter, who, I flatter myſelf, 
before I have finiſhed my Letter, will appear to 
be a Writer of leſs Credit than Mr. e is 

aware of. But was he an Author of greater 
Reputation than he really is, is he to be ſet up 


as the Standard of Truth? Is he of Authority 


ſufficient, to confront the Senſe of Parliament, 
(I will venture to add) the moſt authentick Hi- 
ſtories and Records which are extant? And yet 
this Writer (though you don't care to own it) is 
| 77 r principal Authority; there being ſcarce a 

aragraph of Conſequence relating to the Con- 
duct of the unfortunate Prince we are ſpeaking 
of (a few Improvements of your own excepted) 


but what is taken, almoſt verbatim, from the 


celebrated Mr. Oldmixon. . 

But Facts, you will fay, are fubborn . ; 
and, whether reported by Mr. Oldmixon, or any 
one. elſe, muſt determine the Point between us. 
Very true, provided they are rea} and pertir 
nent Facts, provided they are Facts fairly repre- 

ſented, and all Proc 5 of the Point for which 


they are. rages, 1 9 this be the Caſe 


will appear immadiat 


When I firſt read a4 Character of the Raya 


Martyr, I could not help recollecting a humo- 


rous Story of a mp and OG Limner, 
| D 2 | who 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 


1 
who drew the Picture of a Lady that was a little 
crooked; but otherwiſe a Lady of great Beauty. 
He had often deſired her to ſit for her Picture; 
but the Lady having but a mean Opinion of his 
Abilities, treated his Importunity with great Con- 
tempt, and at laſt refuſed to ſee him, or admit 
him into her Houſe. At this Uſage the Gentle- 
man was highly offended, and meditated Re- 
venge. He knew the Lady was a conſtant At- 
be of upon the publick Devotions, and accord- 
ingly ſtole a fide View of her Face at Church, 
and drew her in that Attitude, By this means, 
he could ſhew the little Defe& which attended 
her Perſon behind; and the exquiſite Charms of 
a moſt beautiful Face were in ſome meaſure con- 
cealed, A Gentleman viewing the Piece, and 
gueſſing at the Lady for whom it was intended, 
obſerved, It is pity, Sir, you had not given us a 
full View of ſo fine a Face! Yes, Sir, ſays the 
Artiſt, with an ill- natured Sneer, but then my 
main Intention had been defeated. That exalted 
Grace, that tip-top Perfection there (pointing 
to the Lady's Shoulder) which 7s now perſpicuous, 
Ow arte opt of gene YO TEST 
; You promiſed to give us the true and genuine 
Character of K. Charles; by which I apprehend- 
ed we were to have had his whole Character. I 
expected, at leaſt, you would have given us a full 
and fair Repreſentation of his good and bad Qua- 
lifications, of his Virtues and Foibles, as far as 
they had any Connection with his regal Chara- 
Ger. But according to you, he had not one 
ſingle Virtue belonging to him, he had neither 
„ | es Religion, 
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Religion, Honeſty, or Common, ſenſe; but was 
a weak, miſguided Bigot; an arbitrary, lawleſs, 
unjuſt 7 yrant, who. had nothing in bis Head or 
his Heart, but abſolute Rule and Oppreſſion. _ 
But pray, Sir, who told you ſo? Why, Mr. 
Oldmixon. But where had Mr. O/dmixon his 
Information? Either from his own dear proliſicꝶ 
Brain, or elſe from the Lampoons of Party- 
Scriblers, or the Memoirs of Writers, who were 
manifeſtly prejudiced Perſons ; who, were either 
bitter Enemies to all kingly Government, or Par- 
ties too deeply engaged to be proper Jud es in 
the Cauſe; who were Promoters of the Rebel- 
lion, and wrote the moſt virulent Lampoons 
againſt the Government, or elſe were immediate 
ly concerned in dethroning and murdering the 
King. Now, Sir, is it potſible you can expect 
the true and genuine Character of his Majeſty 
from ſuch Perſons? From Perſons who, in Vin- 
dication of their own rebellious Principles and 
Practices, were obliged to aſperſe him, and load 
his Adminiſtration with all the Reproaches that 
their Wit and Wickedneſs could invent? No, 
Sir, from ſuch Writers you can expect nothing 
but a Diſplay of his Majeſty's Faults and Miſ- 
carriages, aggravated with every Circumſtance . 
neceſſary to make him arbitrary and odious. And 
are not theſe fit Materials for forming a Judg- 
ment of his regal Conduct? for drawing his true 
and genuine Character? 

If the Characters of Perſons in Trade were to 
be dealt with in ſuch a Manner, I am thinking, 
Mr, Cre what fort of Figure you and I 

D3 ſhould 


4 


1 
ſhould make in the commercial World. I fan- 
cy, our Credit would be of much leſs Import- 
ance than it is at preſent. T fear, we ſhould want 
an Office to enſure our Reputations as well as 
our Goods, and be obliged ſometimes to enſure 
more than the World would allow us to be poſſeſ- 
Fans =O Tho" ee e | 
Were the Gentry of the preſent Age to be de- 
ſeribed by their Foibles and Follies, and only the 
dark Side of their Characters to be expoſed to 
publick View; was it a Rule to Hlazon and re- 
cord their Vices inſtead of their Virtues and At- 
chievements, how muſt Poſterity ſtand amazed, 
at the hopeful Race of Heroes and Patriots which 
this Nation was bleſſed withal in the 17th Cen- 
tury! No Man, Mr. C-—4e, is without his 
Faults, and was your Method of giving Chara- 
cters to take place, the principal and beſt Part 
of Mankind muſt appear to be a Set of Pools, 
Bigots, and Knaves, ST ont 
A Perſon whoſe general Behaviour entitles him 
to the Character of an honeſt Man; who, upon 
the whole, conducts himſelf agreeable to the 
Rules of Honour, Religion, and Truth, has a 
Right to the Eſteem of his Fellow Creatures. 
And if he ſhould be guilty of any Inadvertencies, 
which do not appear to be ſtrictly warrantable, 
are we immediately to ſet him down for a Rogue 
and. a Villain? No, Sir, common Humanity 
obliges us to think and act in a quite different 
Manner. We are obliged to put a favourable 
Conſtruction upon his moſt inadvertent Actions; 
we are obliged to conclude (unleſs full Proof ap- 
2 pears 


— — — m 
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pears. to the contrary); that they were the Reſult 
of Miſtake or Miſiaſor mation; of Surprize or 
Neceſ/ ity ; that eithet he was. oblige fo do what 
he did, or elſe that he was „led by wrong Ad. 
vice, and ſurprized into a Cnduct which he be- 
lieved to be juſt and right. This Candor, Sir, is 
due to every one who Tar te Character of an 
honeſt Man; 5 
Bat if the ſame Perſon 18 „ i/ank ple af « a 

miſtaken Practice, and endeavours by all poſſible 
Methods to ſatisfy the Demands \of an offended 
_ Community, he hath fully attoned for unavoid- 
able Miſcarriages; and all injurious Treatment 
of him ſubſequent to ſuch a Condalocniion, 11s | 
ungenerous, - baſe, and cruel. - | 

Now, if ſuch Treatment is. but the juſt De- 
mand of every, the loweſt Member of a civilized 
Community, I hope the Circumſtance of being 
advanced to a Throne, will not deprive a Perſon 
of the ſame Privilege. The Actions of an anoiut- 
ed Sovereign, who is ordained by God, and 10 
whom his People owe the moſt ſolemn Allegiance, 
have ſurely an equal Claim to the fame favoura- 
ble Conſtruction, which, by the Laws of com- 
mon Humanity, is due to the Conduct of his 
meaneſt Subjefts. _ 
Upon this Footing then let us examine the 

Actions of the Royal Martyr, and ſee whether 
he was that —.— miſguided Bigot, that arbi- 
trary, lawleſs Tyrant, which you have made 
him; or whether any, or all the Faults which 
you have laid to his Charge, were ſufficient to 


YOu the unparalleled Rebellion of his Subjects. 
D 4 I, Then 


[40] 
T. Then you tell us, that he ua, a Lad * #* 
moſt perverſe Diſpoſition ; that his Mother was 
heard to ſay of him in publick, that ſhe feared 
he would live to be the Ruin of himſelf, and oc- 
cafion the Loſs of* his three NR by his O6- 
inac 5 
2 7 Thar ſoon after b came to the T Nur, be 
married a French Papiſt, &c. And. 
. That he wrote to the Pope, with the ai 
of Molt Holy Father. |: 
Now ſuppoſing all this to be true, what is i 
to the Purpoſe ? Did his Majeſty, by 3 
a Papiſt, or writing to the Pope, &c. tranſgreſs 
any of the fundamental Laws of the Realm? Or 
does it follow from hence that he himſelf was a 
Papiſt, or inclined to Popery? No: Mr. C- de, 
you and I may write, and be very complaiſant | 
to each other, and yet think (as God knows 
we do) in a very differenr Manner. A Preſby- 
terian or an Infidel, you know, may write, and 
dedicate to a Biſhop of the Church of England, 
and have no great Regard for cither the Order, 
or the Church to which he belongs. 
But K. Charles 2b @ very perverſe, naughty 
Bey. It may be ſo; and yet he may have 
been a very honeſt Man. His Behaviour in the 
Nurſery is no Proof that he was a lawleſs, op- 
preflive Tyrant on the Throne; and when the 
Story of an old Scotiſb Nurſe * is urged as a 
* Lilhthe Aſtrologer 2 — Mr. Oldmixon tells us, the old Scot- 
iſn Lady, his (K. Charles's ) Nurſe, avas uſed to affirm, that he was 
of a very evil Nature, even in his Infancy ; and the Lady, who af. 


terwards took Charge of bim, cannot deny it, but that he « vas beyond 
OY 8 88 . unthankful. Page 8 8. * | 
Proof 


E ©: 
Proof of your inconteſtable Facts, you muſt ex- 
cuſe me if I treat it as ſuch; if I look upon it as 
an idle old Woman's Tale, and nothing to the 
Proe. „ 3 


Mr. Olami xon is ſo fond of this Story, that he gives it his Rea- 
ders no leſs than three Times in the Courſe of his Hiſtory; and 
yet (according to his uſual Modeſty) laughs at the Author from 
whom whom he takes it, and plainly intimates (page 101) that 
he looked upon him as a ſilly, trifling Writer, who deſerved little 
or no Credit. But ſuch an Inconſiſtency will appear to be a 
ſmall Fault in Mr. O/dnixon. If a Conjurer or a Fool, a Rogue or 


a Regicide, ſays any thing in Prejudice to K. Charles, Mr. O/d- 


mixon ſeldom ſcruples to admit it as good Evidence; but if the 
Accounts of a Writer are found in any the leaſt Reſpect to be 
conſiſtent with thoſe of Lord Clarendon or Mr. Echard, he is to 
be expoſed and ridiculed. | 5 85 „ de 
This ſame Lillythe Aſtrologer, whoſe Evidence (page 80) was 
deemed very good in the Caſe juſt mentioned, is called (page oi) 
the Conjurer, and quoted only to be laughed at, becauſe by 
this means our Author had the Vanity to imagine, he ſhould 
diſcredit Lord Clarendon and Mr. Echard. | | 
Echard, ſays he, ſpeaking of the Story of the Ghoſt of Sir 
George Villiers, thought this old Woman's Tale a awonderful Rarity, be- 
ing found in ſo notable a Hiſtory as that of the Rebellion ; but unfortu- 
nately, ſays he, the ſame old Woman's Tale was told before by Lilly 
the Aſftrologer, in his Obſervations on the Life of King Charles I. 
But why unfortunately ? Does this diſcredit the Story in Lord 
Clarendon? Does it not rather confirm it? Is it not a clear Proof, 
that there was ſuch a Story in Zi/f's Time? Yes; but then Lilly 
tells us, that the Ghoſt appeared to one Parker of Lambeth ; 
whereas Lord C/arendon tells us, that the Perſon to whom it ap- 
peared was an Officer, who reſided at Vinaſor-Caſtle. And why 
might not Lord Clarendon s Account be true, and the Account of 
the Aſtrologer a very great Miſtake, or ſomething worſe ? eſpe- 
cially when it is acknowledged on all hands, that the latter was a 
very filly, trifling Writer! 8 | 
The Story in Lord Clarendon is confirmed by as good concur- 
rent Evidence as can be expected. Mr. Edmund Wyndbam, a 
Gentleman of Somer/etfoire,wrote an Account of this Affair, much 
to the ſome Purpoſe with that of Lord Clarendon, which in the 
Year 1652, was carefully entered in the Herald's Office in Lon- 
don. From this Account it is clear, that the Perſon to whom 
the Apfarition appeared was an Officer at Vinaſor-Caſtle, that his 


But 


Cl 
-- But to do the utmoſt Juſtice to your Argu- 
ment, I muſt confeſs, the Temper of 7he Child 


Name was Nicholas Towfe, a Gentleman of Character and Re- 
putation, that Mr. Wyndham was intimately acquainted with 
him, and, what is ftill more material, that he was once admitted 
to ſee the ſaid Mr. Tow/e in Conference with the Duke of Back- 
ingham. So that the Story in Liliy ſeems rather to confirm than 
diſcredit the Account in Lord Clarendon, they being both in Sub- 
ſtance the ſame, and the Circumſtance, wherein they differ, be- 
ing a Circumſtance, in which it appears, that LIL LX was either 
ridiculouſly ludicrous, or abſolutely miſtaken. hey } bt 
What I ſhall obſerve further, Mr. C, may poſlibly be 
out of your Way. However, if the Reader will pardon the Di- 
greſſion, I will venture to make a Remark. or two upon this fa- 
mous Story, which may not be diſagreeable. I own, 1 do nat 
believe, that the Appearance was really a Ghoſt; and I think, 
Lord Clarendon was of the ſame Opinion. The Story, when his 
Lordſhip wrote, was well known and well atteſted ; and whether 
there was any Thing of Contrimance in the Affair or not, the Ex- 
ample of Livy would fully warrant a Relation of this vi, 
Kind, which appears to be ſo pleaſing a Relief to the Reader, 
and ſo great an Ornament to the Hiftory. an 
Suppoſing a Contrivance, the Manner in which it is concealed 
from being obvious at firſt Sight is exquiſitely fine. The Veil, 
which is thrown over it, is drawn with great Skill and Delicacy. 
Had the Contrivance been immediately expoſed to View, the 


Beauty of the Piece muſt have vaniſhed with the Apparition, and 


funk into a /urprizing Nothing; and yet the Shades, into which 
it is thrown, are ſo thin and fine, that it cannot, I think, eſcape a 
cloſe Inſpection. The ſerious Air, with which the Story is told, 
and the beautiful, the artful Negligence, with which the Inpo- 
fition is diſguiſed, are the Strokes of a maſterly Hand. They 
would at . Sight incline us to believe that the Apparition was a 
real Meſſenger from the other World; but, upon a zearer View, 
you diſcover the Counte/s Dowager of Buckingham behind the 
Scenes, direting the whole Affair. | | 

It is obſervable, that the Ghoſt avas dreſſed in the Cloaths, which 
Sir George Villiers wore, avhen the Officer, to whom be appeared, 
aas 4 School-Boy, and in which Habit, he had good Reaſon to re- 


member Sir George, he having received great Favours from him, at 


that Seaſon of Life. Now, as it cannot be imagined, that the 
Cannteſs of Buckingham would want either Intereſt or Oppor- 
tunity to execute ſuch a Scheme in Winaſor-Caſtle, ſo no one, per- 
haps, could ſo eaſily have been furniſhed with a proper — for 

; OES 


* — 


„ —- | 
does ſometimes diſcover a good deal of the Man, 
I knew a Tradeſman, who was ſuch a little, 
ſhufNing, tricking; pilfering Knave, when a Boy, 
that he was often cortected by his Play-fellows 
for cheating and thieving ; and do you think, 


4 


on a 9g the Lady, who was in Poſſeſſion of the Family 
It is further obſervable, that «vhen the Officer mentioned thoſe 
Particulars to the —_ ewhich vere 10 po een e the 8 
Colour changed, ani be ſavore he cumd come to that Knowledge only 

the ae. that thoſe Particulars were known only to himſelf, 
and to one Perſon more, dobv, be aas fure, "would never Neat of it. 
Now, who could that one Perſon be, but the C If the 
Duke did not mean the Counteſs, why did he leave the Field, and 
hurry away to her Lodgings at Vhizchall? If he had not ſuſpect- 
ed her of, and charged her with being the Contriver of this vi 
fonary Scene, and wah diſcloſing ſome Family Secrets, what could 

e the Meaning of that angry Diſcourſe, which was obſerved to 
have paſſed between them ? Why did he appear fo difpleaſed at 
quitting her Room? Or, what Account can be given of his 
leaving a Lady, over-whelmed in Tears, whom he had always 
treated with the moſt dutiful Reſpect and Eſteem? The noble 
Hiſtorian undoubtedly intended this Part of the Narrative, as a 
Key to the whole. But the Reader is left to judge of this Parti- 
cular, as he pleaſes. The few Remarks I have here made are 
ſufficient to obviate the paultry Objections of the contemptible 
Scribler abovementioned, who would infinuate, that Lord Ca- 
rendon <was ſuperſtitiouſſy creduluus (See Oldmixon's Hiſtory, vol. i. 
p. 101.) It is plain on the other hand, that his Leraſbip had a 
proper Notion of the Affair, and only related the Story in Imi- 

tation of the beſt and moſt valuable ancient Writers, whom it is 
well known, hat Scribler knew little or nothing of. 

But the Character of Mr. Olamixon, and the Authors from 
whence he has taken the principal Part of his Hiſtorical Mate» 
rials; and the numerous and notorious Fa{ſebrads, Blunders, In- 
confiftencies, Miſrepreſentations, Scurrilities, Lownzſſes, &c. with 
which his voluminous: Libel almoſt every where abounds, are 
too well known to Men of Senſe and Learning to deſerve any 
further Animadverſion. At preſent, I ſhall only obſerve, that 
this is the Hiſtorian, from whom Mr. C has taken almoſt 
every one of thoſe inconteſtable Facts, which are to juſtify the 
Grand Rebellion, and confront all the authentic Hiſtories, which 
are extant. e 
Mr 0 


a | 
Mr. C——2e, he could leave off his little 

roguiſh Tricks, when he grew up to be a Man? 
No; no more than he could leave off eating. 
His tricking Faculty grew upon him like the 
Jaundice. All his Actions were viſibly tinctured 
with it. He had improved it to ſuch a De- 
gree of Dexterity with reſpect to Inſurances, 
Cuſtom- Houſe- Duties, Privateering, &c. &c. 
that he ſeemed at laſt to look upon the Buſineſs 
of Trading as the Mercantile Art of Tricking, 


For he made no Scruple to cheat and abuſe the 


very Government, from which he received great 
Favours. He was employed to carry Proviſions 
to one of His 97740 8 e abroad, and, 


ally —.— in the Pad And yet no one pro- 


feſſed a greater Regard for the Publick Good; 
no one talked more of Honeſty, of pure and un- 
defiled Religion, than this ſanctified, hypocritical 
Knave. Charity, univerſal Charity, Moderation 
and Benevolence were his frequent Topicks ; and 
yet ſuch was his Zeal for a few peculiar, abſurd 
Tenets of his own, that he could ſcarce ſpeak 
with Civility or Temper of any Perſons, who 
differed from him. He treated them as a Parcel 
of angry, perſecuting Bigots, exclaimed againſt 
them as Diſturbers of the Publick Peace, as 
fworn Enemies of Britiſh Liberty, though at the 
fame Time one of his profeſſed and favourite | 
Principles was, that every one had a Right to 
think for himſelf. Such, Sir, is the prepoſterous, 
Wie inconſiſtent Nature of ia miſguided, 7 1, 
Zea 


[ 45] 
| Zeal; ſuch the Force of perverſe Diſpoſitions in 
Children. Now, if it ſhall appear, that the Caſe 
of K. Charles was any thing like the Caſe here 
mentioned, I ſhall readily admit your old Scotiſh 
Nurſe's Tale to be ſomething to the Purpoſe. 

4. You go on and tell us, that He (K. Charles) 
agreed with the Marquis D' Effiat, the F rench 
Mi niſter, for a Squadron of Men of War to join 

the French Fleet at Dieppe, which was fitted 
out againſt the Proteſtants at Rochelle, thereby 
to deſtroy at once all the remaining Strength of 
the Refirmed' in that Kingdom, &c. 

This Charge, with ſome other Particulars, 
ſhall be conſidered i in my next, 


* N 


8 1 am, Sir, Yours, ete. 
Hatton Garden, 
April, 1748. | | 1 e 


We End of the FIxsT LETTER. 
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LETTER 1. 


5 1K. 


Promiſed you a ſecond Letter in Vindication 

of the Character and Cauſe of the Reya/ 

Martyr, and I think myſelf obliged to be as good 
as my Word. 

Vou tell us, that He (k. Charles ) agreed wich 
the M arquis D Effiat, the French Miniſter, for 
a Squadron ef Men of War to join the French 
Fleet at Dieppe, aphich was fitted out againf 
the Proteſtants at Rochelle, thereby to deſtroy at 
once all the remaining Strength of the Reformed 
in that Kingdom. The Command of this Squa- 
dron was given to Captain Pennington, ubm 
be ſtrictly injoined, that, in caſe his Ships ſhould 
refuſe to join the F rench in Tas vir E Expe- 
DITION, be ſhould uſe all forcible Means to com- 
fel them; even to the finking them, if they con- 
tinued obRlinate ; ; that was, to deſiroy the Eng- 
liſh, bit own People, if they would wot 22 the 
French Proteſtants. 

This Conduct appears by far the more wicked | 
and aſtoniſhing, as the King a little before had 
wrote two Letters, figned Charles Rex, fo the 
Peers, Burghers, and Inhabitants of the City of 
Rochelle, engaging to aſſiſt them to the utmoſt. — 
In the firſt Letter he ſays, My Fleet ſhall periſh, 
rather than you ſhall not be relieved; in the 
Second, Be af wed, 1 will never abandon you, 

and 


(47) 
and that I will employ all the Force of my King- 
dom for your Deliverance. 
We have here, Mr. C, „ another of your 
inconteſtable Facts, which, upon Examination, 
will appear to be as notorious a Falſehood, as 


5 was ever publiſhed or N upon the 
orld. 


That the King, in the Year 162 5; lent the 
K. of France one Ship, the Vantguard (not a 
Squadron of Men of War as you tell us) and 
that he gave Leave, that ſix or ſeven Merchant 
Ships might be hired (if the Owners were 
willing) to ſerve the French King in the Medi- 
ferranean Sea, is indeed true; and the only 
Foundation for all which you here advance i in 
Prejudice to his Majeſty's Character. 

That his Majeſty lent this Ship to be em- 
 ployed againft the Rochellers, thereby to deſtroy 

at once all the remaining Strength of the Re- 

formed in France, is panned . as will be 
ſhewn immed ately. 

That he wrote the abovement1 ns Euere to 
1 Peers, Burghers, and Inhabitants of the City 

ochelle, a Hittle BEFORE THISEXPEDIT ION, 

is not only falſe, but what you yourſelf muſt 
know to be falſe. The Writer *, from whence 
you tranſcribe the Account, tells you the very 
Reverſe. He tells you expreſly, that the Pariia=” 
ment complained of this Miſapplication of the" 
Engliſh Ships in the Year 1625, and that the 
Letters, which you allude 10% were not writ will 
May, 1628, 122% 


® See Olinizer s Hiſtory, p. $1, and p. 100. 
On 
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before they were written, 
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On the other hand you ſay, This Condutt ap - 
bears by far the more wicked and aſtoniſhing, . as 
Zhe King, a little before (this vile Expedition) 
wrote two Letters, ſigned Charles Rex, to the 
Peers, Burghers, and Inhabitants of the City of 
Rochelle, engaging to aſſiſt them to the ngk. 

After ſuch a baſe Miſrepreſentation of a Fact 
of which you could not be ignorant, what is 
the Reader to think of that great Regard for 


Truth, which you talk ſo much of? You pro- 


miſe us an impartial Recital of the moſt confider- 


able Actions of his Majeſty's Life (Page 3.) and 


(in Page 117.) you ſeriouſly and gravely ob- 
ſerve, I am fully ſenſible of the Reaſonableneſs 
and Fuſtice of that ancient Maxim, De mortuis 
nil niſi bonum; hoe ver, this muſt. not extend t 
Hiſtory, wherein, for a juſt Recital of Facts, 
the true and full Characters of the principal 
Agents are often. requiſite; and the Hiſtorian 
ſhould be under no manner of Reſtraint, but that 
only of keeping within the Bounds of Truth and 
Decency.. 

The above Account, Mr. Go de, is a not- 
able Specimen. of that great Impartiality, you 
here boaſt of. In order to blacken the Memory 
of an unfortunate Prince; in order to make him 


appear in a moſt wicked and odious Light, 


guilty of a notorious Breach of his Word, you 
not only miſrepreſent Matters of Fact, bur i in- 
vert the Order of them, and in Effect date his 
Majeſty's Letters full two Years and Beke 


N 
* 
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Was a \ Perſon | in 22 Mr. C, to act 
in ſuch a Manner, was "he to alter the Dates of 
Letters, to the Prejudice of his Correſpondents, 
is it poſſible his Repatation could ſurvive ſuch a 
Behayiour a Moment after it was diſcovered ? 
No, Sir, you are ſenſible, that he muſtfink'i im- 
: mediately into the loyeſt Degree of Contempt 
and Dilgrace; and if ſuch a one ſhould! meet 


with more Credit in the Litera World; I ve- 
rily think he would have better Luck than te 


2 


deſerves. a I 9 OJ © 
Dn: Perth. ho is a "Feputed Lyir, who iſe 
ther.bath'nor preterids to have any great Regard 
for Truth or Integrity, is eaſily guarded againſt. 
But a Writer who 12 the higheſt Veneta- 
tion for Religion, for Honour, for” Truth, for 
Tuftice,' 'for harity, &c. and yet knowingly 
and wilfully publiſhes the moſt? barefaced' and 
injurious Falſehoods, is ſomething. for which our 
Language wants a Name, and en N 
forbids me to deſttwe. 

But to proceed: Your Aechubl of tho Rechel 
M7 is fraught with ſo much political Malig- 
nity, that it will be neceſſary to take out the 
Sting, and diſcharge the Venom of it entirely. 
That therefore I may at leaſt diſabuſe your Rea 
ders in this Particular, and give them a till 
clearer Notion of your boaſted Virtue and Inge- 
nuity, I ſhall beg Leave to lay before them a 


ſhort Account of this Piece . wo Engiflr Ei- | 


ſtory. 
In the Vear 1647. Feb. 15, Pampblet was 


PORN: ed, intituled, A Declaration of the Com- 
E 


mon 


— 


[59] 
mons affntied j in debut, Kc. This e 
ration has furniſhed almoſt all the Writers, who 
have been Enemies to kingly Government, with 


that Heap of Scandal, which they have 
roy the Memory of K. Charles the Firſt ever 
98. 0 1% 


Amongęſt other Reflections upon the. King, it 
is here ated. that bis Majeſty had permitted 
divers of the Navy Royal and other Mercbant- 
ſhips to be employed againſt thoſe, whom he 
Was engaged to have aſſiſted, and that hereby 
Roc hel was betrayed. This Pamphlet was an- 
ſwered by Sir Edward Hyde (afterwards Earl of 
e and fully proved to be an infamous 
and traiterous Libel on his Majeſty. The Ac- 
count which his Lordſhip has given of the Affair 
of Rochel is clear and ſatisfactory, for which 
Reaſon I ſhall take the Liberty to tranſcribe it. 

Though the Age, Quality, and Education, 
« of moſt of thoſe who conſented to this Decla- 
e ration, will not admit a Suppoſition, that they 
Eknew much of the Tranſaction of this Matter, 

«yet there are ſome amongſt them who might 
% well have remembered, that there was only 
de one Ship of the Navy Riyal (the Vantguard) 
t lent by his Majeſty to the French King, and 
-# that the ſame was returned long before Ro- 
t che] was beſieged, and near, .if not full, 

two Years before it was ſurrendered ; b 
« therefore it would not be very eaſy to prove, 
that it was loſt (much leſs betrayed) by that 

6. 3 or that the Ships were employed 
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againſt thoſe, whom his Majeſty was engaged 
to have affifted. 

<« But becauſe much unſkilful Diſcourſe hath 
been of this Argument to the Prejudice of the 
King; and many well-meaning People have 
been too credulous in it, without conſidering 
that Actions of that Nature between great 
Princes, are grounded upon deep Reaſons of 
State, above the Apprehenſion of vulgar Un- 
derſtandings; and that the King, upon this 


* new Alliance, having at the ſame time a War 


with Spain, had great Reaſon to gratify France 
in all Offices of Friendſhip ; it may be worth 


the Labour briefly to ſet down the Truth of 

that Matter, and the Proceedings thereupon. 

About the Time of his Ma Is Marriage 
with the Queen, the French ing had many 


Deſigns upon Italy, and a particular Differ- 


ence and Conteſt with the States of Genoa, and 


upon Concluſion of that Treaty, and rene w- 


ing the ancient League and Amity, confirmed 
and ſtrengthened by this Marriage, his Ma- 


jeſty was content to lend the Yartguard, and 


to give Licence, that ſix or ſeven Merchant- 
ſhips might be hired (if the Owners were 
willing) to ſerve the French King in the Me- 
diterranean Sea, and upon a preciſe Promiſe, 
cc that they ſhould not be employed againſt theſe 


of rhe Eger in France. Accordingly the 


« Fantguard (and no other Veſſel of the Navy 


Royal) was delivered, and the Merchant - ſhips 
likewiſe, hired by the French Agents, with 
the full Conſent of the Owners, one of which 
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tor one by 405 Nomination) commanded 
each Ship, and carried the ſame into France, 
and there themſelves delivered the Ships into 
the Poſſeſſion of the French. 


After theſe Ships were thus engaged in hs 


French Service, and joined to their Fleet (in 


which were twenty Ships of War likewiſe, 
borrowed of the Hollanders, commanded by 
Hauthaine the Admiral, and Dorpe his Vice- 
Admiral, who, it is very probable, 'nor their 
Maſters, were privy or conſenting to that En- 
terprize, and with which they were much ſu- 
perior to thoſe of the Religion, though the 
Engliſh Ships had been away) they fell upon 
the Hebel Her, and took and deſtroyed ma- 


ny of them. The King was no ſooner in- 
formed of this, than he highly reſented it by 


his Ambaſſador, and the FrenchKing excuſed 
it upon thoſe of the Religion, who, 'he alledg- 
ed, had without Cauſe broken the Peace; t 


"Duke of Subeſe having, when all was quiet, 


ſeized all the French Ships at Blauet, which 


very Ships made the beſt Part of the Fleet he 


"« had now encountered and broken; and that 


the King of England ought to be ſenſible of 
the Injury, ey Peace, thus broken, having 
been made and confented to by the French . 


King, upon his Majeſty's carne Mediation 
and Interpolition, | 


e Notwithſtanding which! his Majeſty, juſtly 
" incenfed, that his Ships ſhould be employed 
y contrary. to his Pleaſure, and the Promiſe 
made to My, immediately required the Re- 


« ſtitution 


tan 
« ſtitution of his, and all the Eng liſb Ships, the 
* which was no. ſooner made, than, to publiſh 
to the World how much he was difoleaſe d 
« with that Action, he entered into Hoſtility 
„ with France, the chief Ground of that Quar- 


« rel being, that the Engl Ships had been 


« employed againſt thoſe 5 the Religion, con- 
« trary to the expreſs Promiſe made, that they 
« ſhould not be uſed againſt them, as appears as 
« well by the Manifefto of the Duke of Bucking- 
« ham, dated July 2 1, and printed ſince this 
= Parliament, as by the Records of State of 
that Time. Let the World now judge w ith 
what Colour the Lo/5 of Rochel (which, as is 
« ſaid before, happened not till near, or full 
« two Years after, the Return of the Engliſh 
«. Ships) can be imputed to the King,” 
Fou have here, Mr. C de, an Account of 
Big Earp itn from: 2 Perſon who knew 
perhaps as well as any one Man in Europe ; and 
o not only relates it with ſuch Circumſtances, 
bk 8 to ſuch Records for the Truth of his 
Account, as makes it unqueſtionable. 

From other Writers it appears, that K. Charles 
was ſo incenſed at the French King's e 
the Engliſh Ships againſt the Rochellers, that no 
Ties of Friendſhip or Alliance could prevent a 

| Rupture between them... 

That the King declared War againſt France 
chiefly upon that Account; that he was ſo in- 
tent upon carrying it on and relieving: the Rochel- 
eek. that. he n his .own Lands for 
Wo | E 3 — 120, ooo]. 
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120, 000 U. and borrowed 30, ooo l. more of tlie 


Eoft India Company for the ſame Purpoſe. 
That according gly- a Fleet of a hundred Sail 
of Ships, and fix or ſeven thouſand Land Forces, 


were ſent to the Relief of Rochelle, and that when 
they appeared before the Town, they made the 
Inhabitants an Offer of their Afiſtance. © 


That the Inhabitants (to their great Surprize) 
refuſed to admit them into the T own, till thei 
had conſulted the reſt of the Proteſtants, with 


| Whom they were united. 


That fam th is Time the King was never in a 
Cab pacity of afſiſting* them, and conſequently 


that they chendes, by refuſing to admit the 


ng liſd into the Town, were the chief Cauſe of 


. 


their own Rn. 
The French and Engliſh Hiſtorians of Credit, 
Mr. C. de, are Fall to this Purpoſe; they 


| Weng ex relly told us, that Want of Union 


amongſt the French Proteſtants was the princi- 
Pal Cauſe of their Ruin. 

Now after foch a plain and inconteſtable Ac- 
count of this Affair, What muſt the Reader think 
of your Relation of i it, wherein there is ſcarce a 
Fingle Particular, but what is either ebſularely 
fa. Ih or unfairly repreſented? What muſt be 
think of you, when you tell us, that the King 
ftritly enjoined Captain Pennington, "that in 
Caſe his Ships ould 5 ba to join the French in 
this vile Expedi itton, he ſhould even fink them; 
Be ſhould deſtroy "the Engliſh, bis oe People, if 


they would not b the F rench Proteflants? * 
4 That 


{ $5] 
That Captain Pennington had Orders to join 
the French Fleet is alle we d; but does 1 e 
from hence, that he was ordered oY 
French againſt aft the Ws lers? That he, 55 ng 


dered to fink, to deflroy the Engliſh if they'would 
not deſtroy the French Pri eftants ? Bal Mitſre- 
preſentation! On the other hand, tis clear that 
the, expreſs Condition upon which the Ships 
were lent, was, that they ſhould not be employed 
againſt the, Protg ants in France; and that the 
chief Ground of the ak which Re was be” 


EEE ED. 


v B* #7 


Foot my Authorities, your Tali and your 
Oldmixons? . What muſt he think of General 
Ludlow' 8 plain Remark upon this Affair, which 
you are ſo fond of reciting ? 

The firong Town VR. cle, ſays this Writer, 
wherein he Security of the Proteſtants of, France 
chięſiy conſiſted, by this Treachery was delivered 
up to the Papi its; ; and thoſe of the reformed Re- 
7 in all Parts of the Kin dom expoſed to the 
1555 A their cruel and Gn Ene miès. But 


the my Ion Town of e wier was not be- 
ſieged, at leaſt not ſurrender'd, till full two Years 


after thoſe * were returned? In a word. 
E4 DE what 


- — 
P — 
| # = 


— 


P eats che K . of En gland bab done more 
for the Prefer vation of 8 e Roc heller than he 
did? He entered into an expenſive War to ſerve 
them; he {ent Forces to their Relief, and No 
refuſed to admit them into the, Town ; FE and 
1 v this Means they püt it out of his "Majeſty's 

ower to. give them any further Adiltance, wh) 
ist the King to be charged with betraying a and ru- 
ining them? 

1 obſerved before, bo 8 that Wiiter 
who were ; engaged 1 in the Rebellion, And imme- 
diately goncerned in the Murder of the King, 
were manifeſtly Parties, a1 canndt pe deemed 
either proper Evidences of p. proper Jug es in the 
Cauſe. General Ludlow, it is well-known, was 
an utter Enemy to all kiogly Governrhent, and 
went the utmoſt Leng ths with the m oft deſpe- 


9 
& « 


, rate and: abandoned | ebels and Regie es. He 


fat in Judgment upon 85 his Soutreigh, and con- 
"ſented to the infamous Sentence which was paſſed 
upon Ne This laſt Part of his Conduct, I think, 
Mr. C- d, Ke yourſelf allow to be baſe, cru- 
el, and Hetejtable s. 3 2 

But If S770 Author Send be ca apable of ſuch 
F baſe, . cruel,” and deteftable Act, is it conceiv- 


| able that he would (cruple to aſlert an Untruth 


in order to juſlify it? Is it conceivable that he 
would {cruple to charge his Majeſty with Trea- 


(3, 8 They abuſed, ſays Mr. C—- di, that Ponyabey ala 
they had, both in the Army. and the Houſe' of Commons, to 
. execute the Bas Deſign they had formed, againſt the King's 

WEI ife,” p. 63: © The King. ſays Mr. C-— 4, had bard and 
„ee Uſage;” And again, you ſay, ©'you DeTEST the 
4 Murder of the King * ſo 491 I altogether as much. (p. 64). 


chery, 


31, 

chery, in order to excuſe his on rebellious 
and traiterous Behaviour ? Or is the bare Sug- 
geſtion of ſuch a Writer ſufficient to confront 
the Authority of the moſt authentick Hiſtories 
and Records? It is to no Purpoſe to tell us, that 
he was a Gentleman of Quality, Experience, and 
Conduct; that he commanded Armies, * fought 
Battles, and governed the Kingdom of Treland. 
It is to no Purpoſe to tell us, that be wat an 
Univerſity Scholar ; that he was a Man of better 
Family and Fortune than Clarendon; that he 
was Knight of the Shire for the County vf Wilts, 
hen the other was only a Member for Wotton- 
Baſſet ;"it is to no Purpoſe: to amuſe your Rea- 
ders in ſuch an idle, trifling Manner; Mr. Old- 
nixon has "ſaid the very fame Things before 
you. The Queſtion is not whether he was a 
Gentleman, or an Univenſity Scholar, or a Soldier, 
or a Member of Parliament. The Queſtion is, 
whether he is an Author to be credited with re- 
ſpect to the Point in Debate, whether he can be 
deemed an unprejudiced Writer of the Life of 
K. Charles; whether a Perſon, who was imme- 
diately concerned in deftroying and murdering 
him, can be ſuppoſed to do Juſtice ts his Cha- 
racter, of relate his Adtions in 4 fair and impar- 
"tial anner. 22 5 won 0 Anne CIR nal 

Vos tell us, Be was ever eme to have an 
 Tnflexible Regard for Truth and Fuſlice. But 
how does this appear? The Parliament in the 
-12th of K. Charles the Second wete of à very 
different Opinion; they were of Opinion, that 
he 11 yy reſt of the Regicides were oretrhbed 
\ . | Men, 
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Men, deſperately wicked, and hardened in their 
Tmpiety ; Miſcreants, who were as far from be- 
ing true Proteſtants as they were from being true 
Subjects, And indeed, can a Perſon who was 
concerned in forming the baſe Deſign againſt the 
King's Life ; who was guilty of Tyranny and a 
Hagrent Breach of Truſt ; who was one of the 
Faction that murdered the King, that trampled 
upon the Conſtitution and violated the fundamen- 
tal Laws of the Realm; can Jeet .4 one, or can 
vou your felf believe that ſuch a one, could haue 
bad an inflexible Regard for Truth 1 uſtice? 
And yet, that this Author was guilty of all the 
Baſenefs, Barbarity, and Injuftice, which is here 
_ Jaid to his Charge; will appear from your own 
Words, which 1 thall therefore lay before the 
Reader, and ſubmit the whole to his Judgment, 
Cromwell (ſays Mr. . — 4e, p. 63.) and 
«a few more of the Army (one of whom, give 
me Leave to add, was Ludlow) © had now the 
++. Majority in Parliament, and Court was made 
1< to them accordingly. They abuſed that Power 
which they found they had, both in the Ar- 
t my and in the Houſe of Commons, to exe- 
cute the baſe Deſign they had formed againſt 
ee the King's Life. 1 have no Reſerves, I love 
«« a fair and open Repreſentation of Things, I 
, can fee. Wickednels, Tyranny, and a flagrant 
60 Breach of Truſt on both Sides. 1 will readily 
.« grant, that the King bad hard and cruel Uſage, 
e that he was murdered, that he was deſtroyed 
{© by a Faction. The Conſtitution was now again 
-< trampled. upon; the Laws were violated: 
\ = © Tyranny 


EST 


8] 
et Tyranny and a wicked military. F orce uſurpẽd 
4 their Room. 

Vour next Charge is, thee the King 8 
as 2 as he came to the Tbrone, 0 . a ee 
his Encouragement of Popery. For a Proof of 
this Particular we are told, amongſt other Things, 
that he granted a general Pardon to all Papy s 
under Proſecution, not only as' Papiſts but as 
Criminals ; that he releaſed twenty Prieſts from 
Goal; in ſhort, that he diſpenſed with the Laws 
agu Sen an e in an Ry 
man. 

t Prince k. Charles) lays Mr. 3 
fer? a Declaration to the Lord Keeper for grant- 

Full Liberty and Toleration. to all Papiſts, 
mot wi thitanding the extreme Rigour of the then 
Laws againſt them. Upon ſome of the Pri 
Counſel adviſing bim 3 this illegal Step, be 

nhy replied, That it was bis Wall _ Laws 
foul ALL ſtand diſcharged. 

Here, Sir, if 1 have any Skill in Fase 
| your Colouring is exquiſite.” / Your Copy much 

exceeds the een of your Great f ow 

mixon. Mp ION. 
The Words of Mt. Oldmizonare theſe: 1 is 
Majehy, in the Declaration which be ſent the 


8 Here we ad the Conflitution. was Fe upon, and 
the Laws violated by the Regicides; and yet (p. 52.) ſays Mr. 
Cd, it muſt be ſaid to his (Ludlow's) real Honour, that be ng- 
wer betrayed the Conftitution, or deſerted the Intereſt of bis Country. 
Again (p 32.) Oliver Crom auell and others, by whom the Con- 
Nitotion was trampled upon and the Laws violated, are called 
rue Engl/bmen. Such Inconſiſtencies, which are not uncom- 
mon in Mr. C-, Letter, J muſt leave the Reader to re- 


| conclle. | 
= Lord 


160 
Zord Keeper. fo. granti ig full Liberty of Con- 
ſcience to Papiſts, not vi thſtanding the Rigor of 
The Laws, wberbeß penal or pecuniary, ſaid, It 
was: bis Will, they ould ſtand diſcharged. 
Where it iobſervable, his Majeſty in the De 5 
Haration ſaid it was bis Mill, &c. i. e. as I 
Tuppoſe, this was the Form of the Declaration; 
Our Mill is, thats the: Laws Sein the Fail, 
Should ſ and diſcharged. 
Mr. de, in order to make his Majeſty ap- 
nas arbitrary and obſtinate as poſſible, changes 
this Part of the Declaration into a Debate be- 
tween his Majeftyiand ſome of the Privy Coun- 
rl, and roundly aſſerts, that li Majeſty, in Op- 
poſition to the Aduice e his 98 Council, de- 
clared openty, that it as bis Mill thoſe Laws 
foould 'ALL Hand diſcbargedl. 
.\ ſhould not have troubled the. Reader rae 
this Particular; but as you- profeſs yourſelf. to 
be a Lover of 7 ruth, 1 could not well omit. fo 
notable an Inſtance of your iolable Regard 
lor that ſocial Virtu. or 
I ſhall now proceed to an \ Examination. 0 
the Fact. You tell us, that K. Charles ordered 
that all the: n again The Papyys. Apuld 
Nand diſcharged. n men 
Now would nor any one evriclade from hence, 
that the Papiſts were exempted from the Penalties 
of all the Laws that had been made againſſ 
therm, that the King had granted them full Li- 
iberty. and Toleration, and put them in Tome 
Meaſure e 2 Level og the bears of mir 


| SubjeQts ? 4 
That, 


.. 
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That therefore your Readers may be diſ- 
abuſed with Regard to this Particular, I ſhall 
give them as good an Account of it, as I can 
collect from our beſt and moſt authentic Hiſto- 
rians. 

When K. Charles by Proxy was married at 
Paris, the Solemnity was performed with the 
utmoſt Pomp and Magnificence. Amongſt other 
Honours and Inſtances of Regard which - were 
paid to the new Alliance by the French King, 
Pardons were granted to ſeveral Criminals, and 
numerous other Priſoners were ſet at Liberty, 
and made Partakers of the general Joy and Sa- 
tisfaction. When, therefore, the Qyeen arrived 
in England, is it not natural to ſuppoſe, that the 
King would endeavour to return the Compli- 
ment, and ſhew the higheſt Regard for a Pin- 
ceſs, who was given him in Marriage with ſuch 
Teſtimonies of Eſteem and Reſpect? Admit- 
ting therefore, that upon this extraordinary Oc- 
caſion, Profecutions / againſt Papiſts were ftop- 
ped, and that ſeveral Popiſh Delinquents were 
releaſed out of Priſon, does it follow from hence, 

that his Majeſty openly encouraged Popery, and 
arbitrarily diſpenſed with all the Laws againſt 
Popery and Papiſis! And yet, as far as I can 
collect from our beſt Hiſtorians, the Decla- 
ration, that was ſent to the Lord Keeper, 
which you ſo muchicomplain.of, and in which 
the King is ſuid to have diſpenſed, with all the 
Laws againſt Papiſts, was nothing more, than a 
Pardon granted to a few Popiſh Delinquents, 
upon hes Majeſty's Arrival in e and 
an 
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an Order to ſet at Liberty ſome poor Debtors of 
the ſame Profeſſion. As to the Laws againſt 
Papiſts, it is well known, they were ſtill in 
Force, and accordingly, ſometime in the ſame 
Year, viz. in the Year 1625, there was an In- 
junction from the Throne to put them ey | 
in Execution. 

However, it muſt be owned, that about this 
Time great Complaints were made of the 
Growth and Encreaſe of Popery, and perhaps 
not without Reaſon. The Sentiments of the 
yen probably encouraged the Popiſh Party to 
Propagate their Notions with more than ordinary 
Zeal and Induſtry. . However, does it appear 
that his Majeſty gave any Encouragement to 
ſuch Practices? No; on the other pond, when 
a Petition was preſented to him, complaining of 
the ſeveral Cauſes, which contributed to the 
Growth of Popery, he gave a full and ſatisfactory 
Anſwer to every Article in the Petition, and 
Teadily conſented, that proper Remedies, ſhould 
'be applied for removing the Cauſes complained 
of, as may be ſeen at large in Raſbworth. Ac- 
| cordingly a Proclamation was publiſhed, to call 
home ſuch Children as were educated in foreign 
Countries, and not only Warrants to diſarm Re- 
cuſants, but Orders were iſſued out by the Privy 
Cbunci! to put the Laws in Execution againſt 
Prieſts and Jeſuits; and the Biſbops were com- 
manded to proceed againſt the Papiſts by Ex- 
communication and other ae 0 Ruſhworth, 
tom. i. __ "IP; 4 , | 
5 * In 
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| 11 the Beginning of the Vear 1626, the Privy 
Council required the Biſhop of Durham to ap- 
prehend ſuch of his Majeſty's Subjects as ſhould 
be preſent at Maſs, and to commit them to Pri- 
ſon; and the King's Attorney was ordered to ac- 
quaint the Judges of the Circuits, that it was his 
Majeſty's Pleaſure, they. ſhould Pa with 
Rigor againſt Recuſants. 
Rapin, indeed, ſeems to queſtion, whether 
ſuch Orders were punctually executed; and I 
own it is not unlikely, that the Queen uſed her 
utmoſt Endeavours to prevent them from being 
put in Execution with that Severity which was 
required. But does it follow from hence, that 
they were not executed at all? By no Means ; 
on the other hand, it is certain, that the Law 
for diſarming Recuſants was put in force againſt 

ſeveral Gentlemen of the firſt Rank and Qua- 

lity. The Marquis of Wincheſter and his Son; 
the Earl of Caſtlehaven, Viſcounts Montague and 
Colchefler, the Lords Petre, Morley, Vaux, 
Eures, Arundel of Warder, Tenham, Herbert, 
and Hindhor, are particularly mentioned by 
Ruſhworth, tom. i. p. 194. And ſome People 
were of Opinion, that the Proceedings againſt 
the Papiſts in this Reign were very ſevere. The 


Saying of a Member of the Houſe of Commons 


upon the Occaſion is remarkable. He obſerved, 
that here were many Ginns and Snares ſet for 


rhe Papi/ts, but not one ' Meaſe=trap 8 the Puri- 


runs. 

Thus, Mr. C fy Rood the Laws againſt 
Popery and Papiſts in the Years 1625and 1626. 
Now, 
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Now, whether upon the whole his Majeſty, 
during this Part of his Reign, can be juſtly 
charged with encouraging Popery, or diſpenſing 
with the Laws againſt Papiſts in an arbitrary 
Manner, muſt be left to the Reader to judge. 
In. the Vear 1627, the Servants of the Queen 
grew extremely in ſolent and troubleſome. Their 
Behaviour had not only alienated the Affection ns 
of ſeveral of his Majeſty's Subjects, but em- 
barraſſed the Public Affairs, and given great En- 
couragement to the Romiſh Party. The King 
therefore reſolved upon an Expedient, which, 
perhaps, was as prudent ag could be thought of 
upon ſuch an Emergency. In order to prevent 
their doing any further Miſchief in . Church 
'or State, he diſmiſſed about a Hundred and 
wenty of them, and ordered them to depart 
the Kingdom. Their Diſmiſſion was reſented 
by the French King, as a Breach of the Mar- 
riage Articles, and a great Indignity offered a 
Daughter of France. Eut the Reſentment of 
the French Court had no Weight with his Ma- 
jelty, when the Goc of his People, and the In- 
tereſt of the eſtabliſhed Religion were concerned. 
He was ſenſible, that they had created great Un- 
caſineſs not only between him and his Queen, 
but between him and his People; and that 
their Reſidence at Court had made them inſo- 
lent and buſy in propagating their ſupei ſtitious 
No:ions amongſt his People. He reſolved there- 
fore, that they ſhould depart the Kingdom; or 
could the Reicuunent of Eis een, or the Dif- 
„„ | pleaſure 


[6] 
pleaſure of her Brother, divert him from bis 
Purpoſe. 5 
The Behaviour of his Majeſty in "this Parti- 
cular, you muſt allow, Mr. C. de, was very 
different from what you are pleaſed to repreſent 
it. He gave no Countenance (it is plain) even 
to Papiſts, who were the particular Favourites of 
his Jueen; but expelled them his Court and his 
Kingdom, and rather choſe to hazard a Rupture 
with France, than be ſubje& to the Tnconve- 
niences of their miſchievous Tenets and In- 
trigues. 5 | 
I ON mention el 5 Rege which 
muſt fully convince the candid Reader, that his 
Majeſty was fo far from encouraging Popery, 
that he had an utter Averſion to the Superſtition 
and Idolatry of that e Profeſſion *, and 


dee Lord Clarendmn's Hiſtory, vol. i. Pol. p. 633 and Fleet- 
*w99d"s Sermon on January 30, 1709-10, p. 22. Revo. 

Biſhop Fleetwood (in his Sermon preached before the Lords, 
Jan. zo, 1709-10, Page 22. 8 vo.) gives the following Account 
of his Majeſty's Religion: 

No Prince, I will ſay, no private Gentlemen, did ever un- 
« derſtand the Conſtitution of our Church better, defend it with 
* ſtronger Arguments, adhere to it with more Judgment, adorn 
it with better Manners, live up to its good Principles with 
„ more Virtue, nor, in Performance of its Offices, ſhew more 
« devout and exemplary good Behaviour; I will not in- theſe 
46 Things except the Queen upon the Throne, nor the Bleſſed 
Saint in Heaven, her Siſter. No Perſon did ever ſhew more 
« Countenance and Credit to its Diſcipline and Orders: And 
* muſt I fay, no Prince but he did ever die in irs Defence, ip 

* Juſtify the high Eſteem we have him i in.“ 


The Teſtimonies of Preſbyterians and Rewublichis. | 


LILLY the Rejublican, ſpeaking of K Charles, ſays, he was 
no Papiſt, nor favoured any of their Tenets. (Lilly's Tract, in- 
tituled, Meg no Monarchy, printed, 1655 page 83.) 

* F lived 


„ 5 
lived and died a ſincere Member of the Church 
. ede 


Biſhop Kenzet tells us, that Mr, Alexander Henderſon, upon his 
Death · bed, amongſt other Things, made the following Decla- 
ration: 5 | Y | 
II profeſs, that I was oftentimes aſtoniſhed with the Solidity 
and Quickneſs of his (K. Chathes's) Reaſoning and Replies, 
and wondered how He, ſpending -his Time in Sports and Re- 
ce creations, could have attained'to fo great a Knowledge: And 
muſt confeſs ingenuouſly, that T was convinced in Conſcience, 
© and knew not how to give him any reaſonable Satisfaction: 
« Yet the Sweetneſs of his Diſpoſition is ſuch, that whatever 1 
© ſaid was well taken. I muſt ſay, that I never met with any 
* Diſputant of that mild and calm Temper ; which convinced 
© me the more, and made me think, that ſuch Wiſdom. and 
% Moderation could not be without an extraordinary Meaſure of 
Divine Grace. I have heard much of his Carriage towards 
ce the Prieſts in Spain; and that King James told the Duke of 
« Buckingham, upon his going thither, That he durſt venture his 
< Sem Charles awith all the Jeſuits in the World, he knew him to be 
6e /o well grounded in the Proteflant Religion; but could never be- 
< lieve it before, &'c. ¶ Kennet's Hift. of England; vol. iii. p. 174.) 
The Truth and Genuineneſs of this Declaration of Mr. 
Alexander Henderſon is proved and confirmed beyond all Poſſibility 
of a Reply. In a Letter of Mr, Fohn Sage's, the learned Au- 
thor of the Principles of the Cyprianic Age, are the following 
wore: | 5 = 
« Mr. Robert Freebairn, Archdeacon of Dumblain, and Mi- 
«© niſter of Gaſt and Strathern, a Perſon of great Worth and In- 
„ tegrity, gave me this following Account: That while Mr. 
„ Hender/on was in his Decay, of which he died, Mr. John 
e Freebairn, Father of this Mr. Robert, and one Mr. Rue and 
another Miniſter (whoſe Name I have forgot) went together 
© to viſit him. He, the ſaid Mr. Robert, Who was then a 
„Preacher, went along with them; after ſome Things had 
«© paſled in Diſcourſe, one of the Minifters addreſſed himſelf to 
Mr. Hendzr/or to this Purpoſe ; that now in all likelihood he 
was dying, that he had been very much concerned in the pub- 
* lick Commotions, which for ſome Years before had happened 
in Scotland; that his Teſtimony after his Death would be of 
„great Weight with all thoſe that were zealous for the Cauſe, 
Oc. that, therefore, it was very proper, that he ſhould lay 
himſelf open to thoſe that were then preſent, that they might 
* be in a Condition to encourage their Brethren, Sc. To which 


10 
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V 
To omit other Proofs, the ſolemn Proteſtation 
nearer money mea eas 


* -*% 


* Mr. Henderſon compoſedly and deliberately replied to this 
« Purpoſe. That he had been very actiye in overturning Epiſco- 
10 facy and encouraging Rebellion; but he took God to Witneſs, 
„ that he propoſed nothing to himſelf, when he began, but the 
«« Security of Religion and the Xii, in Oppoſition to 5e 
« Which he was made to believe, was at the Bottom of the 
« King's Defigns : But now he was ſenſible, that his Fears were 
«© groundleſs: He had Opportunities of converſing freely with 
« the King, and he was well ſatisfied, that he was as /incere a 
«c —_ as ay in his Dominions ; he was heartily ſorry, and 
« humbly begge God's Pardon for it, that he had been ſo for- 
« ward in a Courſe ſo unjuftifiable ; that, if it ſhould pleaſe 
God to reſtore him to Health and Strength, he would go no 
« further on in that Courſe, and he was heartily afraid, that they 
5 had all gone too far already. Nothing was fo proper for 
«© them as to retract, and return to their Duty to his Majeſty, 
«© who was the re, he 99 e eee wway the beſt 
© King, that ever did fit upon @ Throne in Britain. This his Diſ- 
c courſe fo ſurprizedthem, that they for ſome time ſat filent ; at 
length one of them (I think it was Mr. Rug) beſpake the 
* Reſt of them after this Manner. Brethren, this our Brother 
« js ina high Fever, aud Raving; you oughr not to heed wha 
& he ſays. No, ſays Mr. Henderſon, I am very weak indeed, but 
„ am not at all raving, bleſſed be God, who, for his infinite 
* Mercy, allows the Uſe of my Reaſon in this my low Eſtate, in 
« which { have as much as ever; 1 hope I have ſpoken no 
« Tncoherences, and what I have ſaid, I will fay over again. 
Then he reſumed what he had ſaid, and enlarged upon it, and 
« defired them in the Mume ef God to believe «vhat he ſpoke <was- 
*© from his Heart, and with the Sincerity and Seriouſneſs, which be. 
te came a dying Perſon. After they had taken their Leave, the 
three Miifters enjoined Mr. Robert Freebairn a profound 
Silence of what he had heard, diſcharging him to communi- 
<« cate it to any Perſon whatſoever, and they added Threatnings 
© alſo roxtheir Prohibition. But he (as he told me himſelf) bold- 
ly told them, that he thought himſelf bound in Conſcience to 
declare what he had heard, as he had Occaſion, God's Glory 


« required it, and it was Mr. Henderſon's Purpoſe; that it ſhall _ 


© be propaled and propagated. This Account I had oftener 
* than once from Mr. Freebairn s own Mouth. He died about 
© 21 or 22 Years ago, aged about 70. - Jam, Sir, Yours, 

2 e ie Jon Sas. 
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between Stafford and Wallington Tf. 


The Satisfaction he gave ſeveral of the Nobi- 


lity and Gentry at Oxford, juſt before he receiv- 
ed the bleſſed Sacrament: © © 


The next Evidence I ſhall produce is Rapin. The Preſty- . 
* terians, ſays he, were poſſeſſed, that a Project was formed to 
_ & re-eſtabliſh the Romiſb Religion in England. For my part, 
„ ſays Rapin, I verily believe, neither the King, nor the Archbi-. 
5 ſhop, nor the Miniſters, for the moſt part, ever formed ſuch a 
Peſign. At leaſt, in all that has been ſaid upon this Subject, 
I have not met with any Proof which appeared, I will not ſay 
fe ſufficient to convince me, but even to have the leaft Probability. 
„ Nevertheleſs, it is certain, this Opinion was ſpread amongſt 
„the People, and the Preſbyterians uſed all their Endeavours to 
« gainit Belief. I not Euoaw whether they believed it themſelves, 
or only thought it for their Advantage to caſt this Reproach 
„upon the Church ef England, in order to ſtrengthen. their Farty, 
s in which they ſucceeded at laſt beyond their Expectations.“ 
Rafpin's Hift. of England, Vol. II. p. 290. . 
Again, p. 571. Some accuſe him (the King) /ays be, of an 
« Inclination for the Roman: catholick Religion: Nay, there are 
« who carry this Charge ſo far as to ſay, he intended to reſtore 
« it in England. Theſe Imputations are groundleſs.” 
Now atter all this, what muſt we think of that Heap of inco- 
| herent, inconcluſive, Stuff, which a late Writer (the Author of 
An Efay towards attaining a true Idea of K. Charles's Character) 
has raked together, chiefly. from this very Hiſtorian (Rapin) to 
prove, that K. Charles favoured Popery, and laboured n Coalition 
ewith the Church of Rome? N himſelf, it is plain, never 
thought that the King had any ſuch Deſign, or that any ſuch 
thing could fairly be concluded, either from his general Character, 
or from any particular Action of his Life. . But the Author of the 
Jay, it ſeems, knows Rapin's Meaning better than himſelf, and 
would fain (Chap, ix.) make him ſay what he repeatedly diſ- 
avows. Accordingly, he has quoted no leſs than twelve or thir- 
teen Paſſages from him in Proof of the above Charge, which Ra- 
pin 3 expreſly declares. to be groundleſs, and not in the leaſt 
rovable. = | : 
1 1 have not room in this Place to examine what this Author of 
the Efjay, &c. has ſaid upon the Occaſion, and therefore muſt 
diefer it. In the mean time, as he has been pleaſed to charge 
K. James as well as K. Charles with favouring Popery, I will 
beg leave to refer the Reader to Dr. Grey's Examination of Mr. 
Neal's Hiſtory of the Puritans, Vol. II. pages, 12, 13, 14, 15. 
Pages 70, 71: and pages 80, 81. and when he has read, 
* = - as 1 8 5 h e 


1691. 
The great Regard he always ſhewed to the 
eſtabliſhed Church, by his conſtant Attendance | 


upon the publick Worſhip: 


* 


K. James's Speech to the Lords and Commons at Whitehall, March © 
21, 1509 | | 1 FEY 7 25 8 9 88 
1 , Speech to his Parliament the i gth of March 1603; 
. The Attempt of the Papiſts to ſet afide the King's Succeſſion to the 
Crown of England about the Year 1601, &C. 45 275 
Ruſnworth's Account of what the King ſaid upon ſettling the Ar= 
ticles of the intended Spaniſh Match ; t * 
The Account aubich the ſame Author has given of K. Charles 's 
Proteflant Principles; | . 
7 8 with K. Charles's Letter to Olivarez upon the ſame Sub- 
Jeet 3 anc E896 BY Ve EPA * SE 7 : 
Biſhop Hacket's Relation of his Majeſty's Behaviour in Spain; 
When the Reader has peruſed theſe ſeveral Particulars, I will 
leave him to judge whether there is the leaſt Foundation for 
what the Author of the Eſay has ſuggeſted in Prejudice to their 
Majeſties Proteſtant Principles; or whether the Proofs in his 
th Chapter, can poſſibly be deemed ſufficient to counterbalance 
thoſe inconteſtable Facts and Authorities, which I have either 
here referred him to, or tranſcribed for his Peruſal Þ © 
+ His Majeſty's Proteſtation at the Head of his Army between 
Stafford and Wallington, Sept. 19; 1642. LE | | 
I do promiſe in the Preſence of Almighty God, and as I 
hope for his Bleſſing and Protection, that I will to the ut- 
«© moſt of my Power defend and maintain the true reformed Pro- 
«« teftant Religion eſtabliſhed in the Church of England, and by the 
© Grace of God in the ſame will live and dye, &c. 9 
* His Majeſty's Speech before his receiving the Holy Sacra - 
ment from the Hand of Archbiſhop Her, at Chrift Church in 
Oxford, 1643. To VVV 
* My Lord, I eſpy here many reſolved Proteſtants who may 
« declare to the World the Reſolution, I do now make. I 
have, to the utmoſt of my Power, prepared my Soul to be- 
* come a worthy Receiver, and may I ſo receive Comfort b 


AI the bleſſed Sacrament, as I do intend the Eftabliſhment of the 


% true reformed Religion, as it ſtood in its Beauty in the happy 
* Days of Queen Elizabeth, without any Connivance at Popery. 
I bleſs God that in the midſt of theſe publick DiſtraRions, I 
have ſtill Liberty to communicate; and may this Sacrament 
be my Damnation, if my Heart do not join with my Lips in 


* this Proteſtation.”” | 
F-2 : WS - 
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The ſeveral Teſtimonies of Writers of unque- 
Kionable Credit and ABrH to the ſame Pur- 
poſe® : And laſtly, 

The Teſtimony which he bim gave of his 
religious Sentiments upon the Scaffold, and 
which he ſealed with his Blood, are too good 
Proofs of his Majeſty's Integrity i in this Reſpect 
to be diſputed. ; Some of his laſt Words were, 


In his Majeſty's Letter to his Son, the Prizes of Wakes, Fune 
2, 1646, from ewwcaſile, are theſe Words: 
I having wrate fully to your Mother, what I would have 
vou to do, whom I command EF to a in "_— ey 
except ix Religion. | 


21 ſhall here tranſcribe the Teſtimonies of Pulle as well 
as F riends, of Churthmen, Preſoyterians and Republicans. 


The Te timonies of Churchmen. 


The Vg, ſay Lord Clarendon, was always the moſt punc- | 
© tual Obſerver of Decency in Devotion, and the ſtricteſt Pro- 
«© moter of the Ceremonies of the Church, as believing in his 
Soul, the Church of England to be :ftitated the neareſt the 
F Practice of the Apoſtles, and the beſt for the Propagation and 
“the Practice of Religion, of any Church in the World. On 
*« the other ſide, though zo Man abas more averſe from the Romiſo 
* Church, than, he was, nor beiter underſtood the Motives of 
their Separation from us.and Animoſity againſt us, he had 
the higheſt Diſlike to that Part of his Subj Jets, who were 
**. againſt the Government of the Church eſtabliſhed, and did 
* always look upon them as a dangerous and ſeditious People, 
„ who under Pretence of Conſcience, which kept them from 
ſubmitting to the ſpiritual Juriſdiction, to take the firft Op- 
« portunity they could find or make, to withdraw themſelves 
«« from their temporal Subjection.“ Lord Clar. Hiſt. Vol. J. p · 
8. 8vo. Ed. 

Biſhop Burnet ſays He K. Charles) had a firm Averfion to Po: 

. Hiſt. of his own Times, p. 47. 

Dr. Wekubod, in his Memoirs, ſays, As to his Religion, he was 
2 Proteſtant, in the ſirifteft Senſe, of the Church of England, end for 


ein Right of Epiſe Macy. Memoirs, p. (8. 
I die 


8 


b 74 1 
T die a Chrift an, according to tr Pr 
the Church England. 2 o 

But perhaps you mean, Mr. > aan 5 that 
his Majeſty was no. Friend to Puritaniſm. . I f 
this be your Meaning you are certainly in the 
right *; but does it follow from hence that he 
was a Papif, or inclined to Pepery? No, Sir, 
his Majeſty was neither a Puritan nor Papiſt. 
He was, what he profeſſed himſelf to be, a ſin- 
cere Member of the Church of England upon 
Principle. He underſtood, and could defend 
her Doctrine, Diſcipline, and Government, as 
well as moſt Clergymen in his Dominians ; and 
I verily believe, his Notion of Puritaniſm and 
Popery was, in one Reſpect, pretty much alike, 
He well knew that both were irreconcileable 
with the Principles and Practice of the Chriſtian 
World, in the firſt and pureſt Ages of the 
Church ; and, till ſome Writers are more ſuc- 
ceſsful in proving an Affinity between Purita- 
_ niſm and primitive Chriſtianity, you will find, 
Mr. C— ae, that the Generality of ſenſible 
People in this Kingdom will be of Opinion, that 
a Man may be a very good Proteſtant, without 
being either a Puritan or an nen a Bro 
byterian or Republican. 

I ſhall only trouble you with a Word or two 
more upon this Head. I freely own, that his 
Majeſty ſeems to have had a very great perſonal 
Regard for ſeveral of his Roman-cathokc Sub- 
jets ; and the Reaſon for it was plain. He had 
by long Experience found them to be Gentle- 


_ ® See Clarendon's Hiſt, Vol. I. Fol. p. 63. 
| a men 
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men of Probity and Honour, faithful to his Per- 
ſon and Civil Government. He had found them 


ready to affiſt him in his Neceſſities; and for 


this Reaſon he not only treated them with Ten- 


derneſs, but at laſt repoſed a Confidence in them. 
He admitted ſeveral of them into the Army, who 


behaved with Cotirage and Fidelity &. But does 


it follow from hence that he favoured their Ne- 
ligion? Or was he to blame for treating them 


with Civility, when he found them ſo ſincerely 


attached to his Intereſt ? 
It is granted, that his Majeſty muſt know 


them to be utter Enemies to the eſtabliſhed 
Church; he muſt be ſenſible, that they would 
think themſelves obliged to overturn it, whene- 


ver they had an Opportunity for that Purpoſe. 


And for this Reaſon, perhaps, it may be thought 
imprudent that his Majeſty ſhould employ them 
in his Army. But have you never heard, Mr. 
C——2e, that certain Proteſtants, bitter Ene- 
mies to the eſtabliſhed Religion, have been coun- 
tenanced and encouraged in the fame Manner by 
other Princes? Have you never heard, that upon 
Aſſurances given of their Attachment to the Ci- 
vil Conſtitution, and upon one ſingle Compli- 
ance with the national Form of receiving the 
Sacrament, they have been put in Authority, 
and employed in Offices of great Truſt and Im- 
portance ? Have you never heard that they have 
been © oral in the Army and at the Bar, and 


* See Dr, Grey's e of Mr. Neal's Hiflory, p 366, Sc. 
Yu II. | 
: honoured 


„ 12 
honoured with the higheſt Marks of regal Fa- | 
vour? 

It is to little Purpoſe, Mr. — to tell 
us, that theſe Gentlemen were Proteſtants ; ; the 

ueſtion i is, whether they were not profeſſed 
Enemies to the eftabliſhed Church ; ray, whether 
they were not as great Enemies to its Govern- 
ment and Worſhip, as any Roman-catholic what- 
ſoever. It is certain that they have once over- 
turned and trampled upon the Conſtitution" in 
Church and State; and if it ſhould again be in 
their Power, what Reaſon. can be given, why 
they ſhould not again play over their old Game? 
But admitting that they were ſincere Friends 
to the Civil Eftabliſhment; yet ſtill give me 
Leave to tell you, that this is but Part of our 
Conſtitution. Our Conſtitution conſiſts of a 
Civil and Religious Eſtabliſhment, which our 
| Kings ſolemnly ſwear to protect and ſupport. 
Now if certain Proteſtant Gentlemen, profeſſed 
Enemies to our religious Eſtabliſhment, have 
been countenanced and encouraged ; if their At- 
tachment to the Civil Conſtitution has been ſuffi- 
cient to recommend them to the Favour, the 
Protection, and Confidence of other Princes, 
how comes it to be ſo very criminal in K. Charles, 
to take into his Service a few Roman- cat bolic 
Gentlemen, who pleaded the very ſame Preten- 

ſions to Favour and Indulgence? who gave his 
Majeſty the ſtrongeſt Aſſurance of their Zeal for 
his Perſon and Civil Government? 

K. Charles, it is well known, did not employ 
them i in his Service out of Choice, but out of 

| i - mbar 


[74] 
meet Neceſſity. He would not ſuffer them to 
ſerve in his Army, till one of their Chiefs had 
xeceived a Commiſſion from the Rebels, and they 
were permitted to ſerve in the Rebe Army. This 
appears from Accounts of unqueſtionable Au- 
thority. In the Year 1642, Auguft ro, the King 
_ iſſued out a Proclamation, the Title of which is 
as follows *: By tbe King, a Proclamation, de- 
claring his Majeſty s expreſs Command, That no 
poprſh Recuſant, nor. any other, who ſhall refuſe 
to take the two Oaths of Allegiance and . 
macy, ſhall ferve in his Army. 

And when the King was at laſt prevailed up- 
on to accept of their Service, Lord Caſtlemain, 
a Perſon of undoubted Honour and Integrity, 
tells you the Reaſon of it. This noble Author 
informs us +, © That Sir Arthur Aſton, a Ca- 
1 tholic of Quality and Experience, offered our 
ic ate Sovereign his Service, and the Service of 
« many more, upon the firſt Preparations of 
« War. The good Prince ſincerely gave him 
Thanks, but told him, that by Reaſon of 
ce their Religion he durſt not admit them into 
t the Army; ; for the Rebels, who never omit- 
te ted a Pretence, would make uſe of this to diſ- 
* credit him among the People. This Knight 
e being refuſed thus, rode in all Haſte to Lon- 
«don, and made the like Tender to Eſſex. The 

Earl, upon the Propoſal, conſults the Cabal, 
« who preſently adviſed him to Accept the Of- 


Hut and exa? Ce Tefions, 4to. p. 510. 
A Preface to the Reply to the Mm of the 1 otic ker, 
8 1668, p. 15. 


« fer; 


1750 

« fer; and ſo a formal Commiſſion was given 
« Sir Arthur, He immediately poſted back to 
« the Court, and there ſhewed the Commiſſion 
** to his Majeſty ; which when he ſaw, and to- 
* gether with it the Intrigue of theſe Juglers, 
te he not only gave Sir Arthur a Commiſſion, 
ce but from that Time declared all. Catbolics 
ce welcome; who thereupon, from every Quar- 
* ter, haſtened to his Help and Succour.“ 
From this Account, Mr. C 4e, it appears, 

that Papiſts were welcome to ſerve in the Rebel 
Army as well as the King's; and yet, I preſume, 
you will ſcarce allow us to conclude from hence 
that the Rebels were Papi/is; and why then 
muſt this be a Reaſon for charging the King 
with favouring Popery ? 8 . the whole, if 
the Evidence already produced, in Favour of his 
Majeſty's Proteſtant Principles, be not ſufficient, 


I would fain know what can poſſibly be ſuffi- | 


cient for that Purpoſe. 
Hiſtorians, and other Writers of anqueſtion- 
able Authority, declare him to have been a good 
Proteſtant. He himſelf at the Altar, and upon 
other Occaſions, made the moſt folemn Proteſta- 
tions to the ſame Effect. He attended upon the 
Service of the Church of England with great 


Marks of Devotion all his L:fe-ttme, and at his 


Death declared himſelf a ſincere Member of 
that Church in which he had lived. And yet 


this Prince, almoſt as ſoon as he came to the 
de's Word 
{or it) 1285 declared his Encouragement of Po- 


Throne (if we will take Mr. C 


pery. Credat Judæus Abella. 
6. Vour 
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176 5 
6. Your next Charge againſt the King is, 
that he was guilty of very illegal and arbitrary 


Steps, in apprehending a great Number of lead- 


ing Men of both Houſes of Parliament. 
To this, and ſome other Particulars, you ſhall 
receive an Anſwer in my next, which I e to 


be: able to ſend you by the firſt Poſt. 1 


I am, Sir, Yours, etc. 


April, 1748. 


The End of the SEConD LETTER... 
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LETTER Ill. 
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"OUR next Charge a the King is, 
bat be was guilty of very illegal and ar- 
bitrary Steps, in apprebending @ great Number 

of leading Men of both Houſes of Parliament ; 
that Sir Dudly Diggs was hurried away to the 
Tower, under Pretence of undutiful Speech ; and 
that Sir John Elliot, another famous Speaker 
in the Houſe of Commons, was committed cloſe 
Priſoner, with many others, contrary to the re- 
peated Petitions and Remonſtrances of the Howe | 
of Lords and Houſe of Commons. h 1 5 
As to Sir Dudly Diggs, you tell us, that 
this Gentleman proteſted with the utmoſt Solem- 
nity, that he never ſpoke the Words he was charg- 
ed with, and that no ſuch Words ever came into 
his T. houghts ; and what is more, thirty-ſix of 
the Lords, who flood cloſe by him at the Time of 
the ſaid Conference, entered into a voluntary 
Proteſtation, ſubſcribing their Names to it; 

viz. that Sir Dudly Diggs did not ſpeak theſs 
Words, ner any Words that did or might trench 
on the King's Honour; THAT NoTWITH=- 
STANDING THIS PUBLICK ATTESTATION 
OF HIS INNOCENCE BY $0 MANY PezERs, 70 
| | the 


178] 
the Tower be muſt go, right or wrong. Inno- 
cence in thoſe Days was no Security. 

This, Mr. ae, is of Account of the 
commitment of Sir Dudly Diggs; and would 
not any one conclude Koi e that the Com- 
mitment of this Gentleman was ſubſequent to 
the Proteſtation of the Lords? That the King 
in an obſtinate and arbitrary Manner ordered 
him to the Tower, notwithſtanding this publick 
Atteſtation of bis Innocence by ſo many Peers? 
And yet the very Reverſe of this is true. 
Sir Dudly Diggs was committed to the Tower | 
either on = 8 or gil Day of May, 1626; and 
the Proteſi ation of Fe Lords was not made till 
two or tnree Days. afterwards. The King had 
been informed, that this Gentleman and Sir John 
Elliot had exceeded their Commiſſion in their 
Speeches againſt the Duke of Buckingham, and 
mentioned. the Remedics applied and given to 
King James during his laſt 8 Sickneſs in Terms 
injurious to his Majeſty. The ſame or the next 
Day therefore they were, by the King's Order, 
ſent to the Tower. On the Eleventh, thirty-ſix 
of the Lords, "who were preſent at the Con- 
ference, when the Impeachment againſt the 
Duke was preſented, atteſted under their Hands, 
that they did not hear Sir Dadly Diggs ſpeak 
the Words, with which he was charged. The 
King, upon this Atteſtation, was ſatisfied, and 
relcaſed the two Members. So that the King 
was ſo far from committing them, or continu- 
ing their Commitment, after the Proteftation 


of /o 2 Fort (as you are pleaſed to repreſent 
4 the 


[91 
the Caſe) that he paid a very great Regard to 
the Proteſtation of the Lords, and, upon an Ap- 
lication from the Commons, cauſed the two im 
priſoned Members to be releaſed. As chis is a 
true State of the Caſe, why, Mr. C de, would 


you repreſent it in ſuch an invidious Light? If 


K. Charles was that weak Bigot, that lawleſs, 
arbitrary Tyrant, which you ſay he was, what 
Occaſion for having Recourſe to little mean 
Methods, in order to make him ſuch? What 
| Occafion for inverting the Order of Things, for 
diſguifing Circumſtances, for confounding the 
Dates of Facts, and taking ſuch vifible Pains to 
give an ill natured Turn to his Majeſty s Actions? 
But a Lover of Truth and Peace, it ſeems, is 
the Title you aſſume, and by this Time the 


Reader, I fancy, is thoroughly convinced, how 


well you deſerve it. 
But ſtill, it may be objected, That the Lanes 


ſonment of the abovenamed Gentlemen was illegal, 


and an arbitrary Infringement upon the Privi- 
leges of the Houſe of Commons. © 

It may be ſo; and the King may oflibly 
have been miſtaken, with Reſpect to the Extent 
of his Prerogative ; or, which is more likely, 
the Behaviour of the two ſuppoſed Delinquents 
was perhaps miſrepreſented to his Majeſty. 


They were poſſibly not guilty of the undutiful 


Speech, with which they were charged ; and, if 


the King was made ſenſible of his Miſtake, 


and endeavoured to redreſs the Gentlemen by im- 


mediately releaſing them, where was the mighty 


Crime? Where was the great Stretch of Power 
in 


" 
* 
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86] 
in his Majeſty ? And yet it ſeems, this is one of 
thoſe high ves and Miſdemeanors, one of 
thoſe inconteſtable Facts, which are to argue for 
themſelves, and prove his Majeſty a 19 arbi- 
tary Tyrant. | 
: How eaſy is it, Mr. S by ſuch Me- 
thods to prove the beſt of Princes a Tyrant? 
How eaſy to heighten inadvertent Actions? 
Actions which are the Reſult of Miſtake or 
Miſinformation, into oppreſſive Deſigns, into 
Schemes for abſolute Rule and Tyranny? But 
though it be mighty eaſy, yet give me Leave to 
tell you, it is very barbarous to inſult the Aſhes 
of the unfortunate Prince, we are ſpeaking of, 
in ſuch a baſe and ungenerous Manner. You 
yourſelf allow, that he had hard and cruel U/age, 
and that he was murdered by a Faction; and is 
it not the Height of Cruelty to murder his good 
Name a-freſh? To aggravate Facts and ſwell the 
Charge againſt him by Miſrepreſentation? _ 

Either he was the lawleſs, arbitrary Tyrant, 
you have made him, or he was not. If he was, 
what you ſay he was, you cannot think that the 
Uſage he met with, was either Hard or cruel. 
He ſuffered nothing, upon your on Principles, 
but what he deſerved; it was no Matter what 

became of him. His Actions, if ſuch as you 
repreſent them, Were in the Opinion of every 
old Whigg or confiftent Proteſtant (the Cant- 
« 'words of thoſe Times for downright Re- 
„ publican) ſufficient to juſtify every Thing that 
ee was a ted 10 him, his execrable Murder 
% not 


382 


te not excepted. (Grey's Examination, vol. iii. 


P 


But if he was not that lawleſs, arbitrary Ty- 
rant, if he did not deſerve the Treatment he 


met with, it is not only baſe and barbarous, but 
abſurd in you to repreſent him, as if he did. 


But to return to your Charge. In the Year. 
1628-9 it ſeems, Sir ohn Elliot was again im- 


priſoned and fined, with many others. The Day 
after the King had given Notice of the Diſſo- 


lution of the Parliament, viz, March 3, 1628-9 


Warrants were directed from the Privy Council, 
to apprehend ſeveral Members , Parliament, 


as Denzil Holles, Eſq; Sir Miles Hobart, Sir 


Peter Hayman (Sir John Elliot omitted *) John 
Selden, Eſq; Corington, Long, Stroude, Valen- 


* 'The artful Deſign of this Omiſſion is plain. Mr. C——4-z 
and others, who ſpeak of this State-Martyr (as they call him) 
would fain make their Readers believe, that he was a very great 
Sufferer, and accordingly tell us, that after many Tears Impriſon- 
ment, he ſunk and died under the Oppreſſion. Now, would not any, 
one conclude from hence, that he was a Priſoner for many Years 
ſucceſlively, and that his Death was owing to the tedious and 


ſevere Nature of his Confinement? And yet it does not appear, 


that he lived much above three Years after his firſt Commitment, 
and during this Period, it is certain, that he was taken into Cu- 
ſtody a ſecond and a third Time; ſo that it is a Queſtion, whe- 
ther the Impriſonment, which is here called an Impriſonment 
of many Years, amounted to full two Years in the whole. 

In the Year 1626, he was committed to the Tower for a moſt 


bitter and virulent Speech, in which he reflected upon the Ad- 

miniſtration, and particularly upon the Conduct of the D. of 
Buckingham. His Confinement was then of a very ſhort Du- 
ration, he being ſet at Liberty within a few Days after his Com- 


mitment. | | 
In the Year 1627 (if I miſtake not) he was committed to the 


Gate-houſe for refuſing to pay the Loan, and, in the Beginning of 


April, 1628, we find him again at Liberty, and in the Houſe ; he 
; : | " £2 8 ; 


tine, 
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tine, and ſome ot bers, all leading Men in the 
| Houſe of Commons. Moft of them were appre- 
hended and committed 12 Are zo oe 
Tower. (Page 12.) 

Page 17. We are told ſurcher from, Acherly, 
the famous Lawyer, that Sir John Elliot was 
condemned and fined 20001. Denzil Holles 1000 
Marks, Valentine 500, and were tmpriſoned 
till they ſhould pay the Fines; that their Impri- 
fonment "was accompanied with ſome arbitrary 
Severities; for that thoſe Gentlemen were de- 

- ied not only Pen, Ink, and Paper, but in their 
Sicęneſſes, their Wives were denied Admittance, 
inſomuch THAT SIR JOHN ELLIOT, APTER 
MANY YEARS IMPRISONMENT, | SUNK AND 
DIBD UNDER THE OPPRES$SION, | 

Here we find, as was ſaid before, Sir ho 
Elliot again taken into Cuſtody with ſeveral 

| A but for what, is not ſaid. The Crimes 


— 5 one of thoſe, who. Audited the King 5 Prip6fition for a 


Supp 
(py: continued in the Houſe all this Year, till he was again 
taken into Cuſtody, March 1628-9, and, in the Year 1629, or 
ſome Time in the next Year, we are told, he died. But the Cir- 
cumſtances of his being committed a fecond and a third Time are 
induftriouſly concealed, in order to make the Reader believe, 
that he continued a Priſoner from the Time of his firſt Com- 
mitment to his Death. When Mr. C—— a is pleaſed to tell us, 
that Warrants were directed from the Privy Council, March, 
1628-9, to apprehend ſeveral Members of Parliament, as Denxil 
Holles, Eſq; Sir Miles Hobart, Sir Peter Hayman, &c. Sir John 
Elliot Name is omitted. Had his Commitment at this Time 
been mentioned, the Reader muſt bave ſeen, that he could not 
poſlibly have been impriſoned ſo many Years, as Mr, C——de 
and others would inſinuate. Such are the mean, the baſe Arts 
made uſe of to aggravate Matters, and fix upon his * ajeſty the 
8 of cruel and Ras ont | 
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off cheſs Gentenlhi ute all induſtriouſly 8895 
cealed, and the Reader is left (for an ay Uh, 
that you have told him) to conclude, thi they 
were Men perfectly innocent and inoffenfive, 
and their Impriſonment illegal, arbitrary, and 


oppreſſive. © They were all leading Men, ſays 


Mr. C — , in Feb Houſe of” Commons, ant his 
Majeſty was guilty of” ae Wed #fbi trary Stops 
in apprebending them, 0 

But how does this a Spear? bow! does it ap- 


pear, that his Majeſty's Tested ef them was. 
either illegal or arbitrary? They were indeed 


Members of the Houſe of Commo its, and con- 


ſequently, privileged Per ſons but will Taxing x 


mentary Privilege juſtity Gentlemen in . 
and doing what they pleaſe? In inſulting 
Sovereign? In excluding his Servants "ths! Fri. 
vilege of entering the Houſe, and*conſequently 
bimfef the = Power of even frog g or dil 
ſolying the Parliament 2 WI parliamentary 
Privilege juſtify Gentlemen in making a Bear- 
garden of the Houſe © * Commons, int going to- 
gether by the Ears, " aſſaulting and ſtriki ng 
each other, in forcibly and tumultuouſly detain- 
ing the Speaker in the Chair, and Ven, 
they world fit as long ai they pleafed* WD. 

Will Pen Privilege juſtify Gentle: 
men in ſuch Actions as theſe? Actjons, which 
have a manifeſt Tendeney to deftroy all Order 
and Government, to undermine the Fundamen- 
tals of our Conſtitution, and throw every Thing 
into Confuſion? Is it a Stretch of chEProrottbtch 


to ſecure and puniſh Perſons, who are guilty of 
& 2 ſuch 


ſuch inſolent, ſuch undutiful, and ſeditious Be- 
_haviour nine 

Vou tell us, indeed, or hee Mr. Oldmixon | 
has told us, That the 1 mpriſoument. of thoſe 
Gentlemen was contrary to, the Opinion of the 


Judges, who declared, that ſuch a violent Re- 
ftraint on ſo many Members, was 4 publick Ar- 


reſt on the whole. Body of Parliament, What 
Authority Mr. Oldmixon had for this Aſſertion, 
1 know not. This is certain, that immediately 


after the Commitment of the Gentlemen, his Ma- 


jeſty put, amongſt others, the following Query 
to the Judges, viz. 1 hel ber a Parliament 
Man, committing an Offence. againſt the King 
or: Council, not in.a Parliament Way, might, 
Aer tbe: Parliament ended. be Puniſher, or 

Rot TY 


.iTo, which all e Judges unanimouſly replied, 


e He might, if he be not puniſhed. for it in 


& Fa ede For the Parliament ſhall not give 
c c Privile ge to any contra morem Parliamenta- 
« rium, to exceed the Bounds and Limits of his 
« Place and Duty. And all agreed, that regu- 
ec larly he. cannot be compelled out of Parlia- 

« ment to anſwer Things done in Parliament 


« in a parliamentary Courſe: But it is other- 


<« wiſe, where Things are done exorbitantly, 
« for thoſe; are not the Acts of a Court.“ 
Whether this i is declaring, that ſuch a violent 
Reſtraint on ſo many Members was a publick 
Arreſt on the whole Body 155 Parliament, let the 

Reader judge ge. | 
But 
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But as the Extent of the Prerogative,! Mr. 
C de, and the Privileges of Parliament are 
Subjects of too nice and delicate a Nature to be 
conſidered and ſettled by you or me, I ſhall only 
beg Leave to tranſcribe. a Word or two of what 
is faid in our Hiſtories of the Behaviour of theſe 
ſuppoſed Delinquents, and leave it to the Reader 
to judge, whether their Impriſoament, or the 
Fines which were laid upon them, were ſuch il- 
legal and arbitrary Fuffiſhments as yo would 
repreſent them. 

Sir Fohn Finch, Speaker of the Houſe, bad 
expreſs Orders from his Majeſty, that, if the 
Commons perſiſted to aſperſe his Government 
and Miniſtry, he ſhould adjourn them. The 
Speaker therefore, after a moſt bitter and virulent 
Speech made by Sir John Elliot, delivered his 
Meſſage, and told the Houſe, that it was his Ma- 
jeſty's Command, they ſhould adjourn to the 
Tueſday Sevennight following. Sir John Ela 
liot and ſome others, upon this, were ſo ex- 
aſperated, that they ſcem to have been loſt to all 
Senſe of  Decency and Duty. They had no 
Reſpect to their Characters as Repreſentatives. 
The Dignity of a parliamentary Aſſembly, and 
the Authority of their Sovereign by which they 
fat, ſeem to have been entirely difregarded. A 
Meſſenger was ſent from the King to the Houſe, 
and they treated him with the utmoſt Con- 
tempt; the Doors were ſhut againſt him, and 
he was denied Admittance. 

Sir John Elliot, that ſeditious Incest 
was the principal Inſtrument in promoting the 
G 3 Diſtur- 


Ah 
Diſturbance, and widening the Breach between 
the King and his Parliament. He perſiſted to 
exclaim bitterly.againſt the Lord Treaſurer and 
| others; and ſaid, That no Man was ever blafted 
in that Houſe, but a Curſe fell upon them, He 
then offered a Remonſtrande againſt Tonnage 
and Poundage, which was refuſed to be read 
either by the Speaker or the Clerk, and returned 
Z coo |: : VP 
Sir Miles Hobart was ſo incenſed at this Be- 
haviour of the Speater, that he ran and locked 
up the Doors of the Houſe ; and Mr. Coriton, 
after an unprecedented Manner, aſſaulted and 
ſtruck Mr, Winterton; X 
ll The Behaviour of Mr. Strode was equally 
ji obnoxious ; he inſiſted upon reading the Re- 
monſtrance, That we might not, ſays he, be 
turned off. like ſcattered Sheep, and ſent home, 
as we were laſt Seſſions, with a Scorn put upon 
us in Print. 8 : 

Sir Jobn Elliot, upon this, read out the Re- 
monſtrance himſelf, and it was offered to be put 
to the Queſtion ; but the Speaker ſaid, He was 

other ways commanded by the King. 5 


. # 


/ 


* 
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Mr. Selden, addreſſing himſelf to the Speaker, 
ſaid, Dare not you put the Queſtion, when we 
command you? To which the Speaker replied, 
He had an expreſs Command from bis Majeſty, 

za. riſe as ſoon as he, had delivered his Meſſage ; 


© 


ws. accordingly, he roſe. anc. left the Chair. 
ut Mr. Denzil Holles.and Mr. Valentine, with 
athers, who were prepared, immediately drew 
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ben 
Sir hs Band and others of the Privy 
Council, endeavoured to free the Speaker ; but 
Mr. Halles ſwore, He Joould fit all, fl it 
pleaſed them to riſe, | 
No can there be a more raſh, a more undu- | 
tiful Expreſſion than this? Can there be a more 
manifeſt Inſult upon Majeſty? Let us ſu N 
that the Power of adjourning was abſolute 
the Commons (which you {muſt allow at leaſt 
was not a ſettled Point at that Time of Day) 
yet it is agreed, I think, that the King only 
could prorogue or difolve them. But, if | the 
Commons had 4 Power to fit as long as they 
pleaſed, what Power was 145 his Majeſty? 
Where was his Power even of proroguing or 
diſſolving them? Suppoſing his Majeſty had 
thought proper to have put an End to their tu- 
multuous Behaviour by immediately proroguing 
or diſſolving them, how could he poſſibly have 
done either, when his Servants were denied the 
Liberty of entering the Houſe ? _ 

Beſides, was it ever heard before, that the 
Parliament of Ez gland refuſed to receive a Meſ- 
ſage from the King? That they ſhut the Doors 
againſt his Servants, and denied them Admit- 

tance into the Houſe ? Be pleaſed only to peruſe 
the Opinion of the learned and eminent Ser- 
jeant Maynard, upon a Caſe not altogether un- 
like the Caſe before us ®, and I fancy you will 
' ſoon be convinced, that the Behaviour of Wut 


» When the Long Parliament had reſolved to + no more 
Addreſſes to, nor receive any more Meſſages from, the King, Mr. 
TOI Maynard, a Member of the Bolt. and a L .AWYET of 
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admired Patriots abovementioned was not alto- 


gether juſtifiable ; nor the Methods which the 
King took to puniſh them ſo very arbitrary and 
illegal as you would make us believe. If that 
learned Gentleman's Opinion is to be relied on, 
their refuſing to receive a Meſſage from the 
King, and excluding his Servant the Privilege of 
entering the Houſe, was a Behaviour of a very 
exorbitant and ſeditious Nature; foraſmuch' as 
it tended virtually to diſſolve themſelves, and 
ſubvert the Conſtitution 

It is not pretended, that the two Caſes are 
exactly parallel. The Parliament, to whom the 
learned Sergeant gave his Advice, had declared, 
that they would receive no more Meſſages from 
the King. The Gentlemen we have been ſpeak- 


ing of, did not go ſo far; however, they refuſed 


great Eminence, who had too much complied and concurred 
with their irregular and unjuſt Proceedings, after he had, with 
with great Vehemence, oppoſed and contradicted the moſt odi- 
ous Parts of their Declaration, told them plainly, that © by this 
«© Reſolution of making no more Addreſſes to the King, they 
«« did, as far as in them lay, diſſolve the Parliament; and that, 
«© from the Time of that Determination, he knew not with what 
« Security, in Point of Law, they could meet together, or any 
« Man join with them in their Counſels ; that it was of the Eſ- 
« ſence of Parliament, that they ſhould upon all Occaſions re- 
“ pair to the King; and that his Majeſty's Refuſal at any Time 
ce to receive their Petitions, or to admit their Addreſſes, had 
< been always held the higheſt Breach of their Privilege, be- 
«© cauſe it tended to their Diſſolution without diſſolving them; 
c and therefore, if they ſhould now, on their Parts, determine, 
e that they would receive no more Meſſages from him (which was 
5e likewiſe a Part of their Declaration) or make any more Adareſs 
to him, they did, upon the Matter, declare, that they were no 
longer a Parliament.“ (Lord Clarenden's Hift. vol. iii. p. 94. 
Sw. Edit.) | | Dy 8 
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fo receive a Meſſage from his Majeſty, or admit 
his Servant into the Houſe, and conſequently, 
were guilty of a Behaviour, which, according to 

this great Lawyer, had a Tendency to render 
_ precarious their very Authority and Character as 
Repreſentatives, and undermine the Foundation 
of our Conſtitution. Whether Perſons guilty of 
ſuch Acts, were illegally and arbitrarily puniſhed 
by his Majeſty, muſt be 8 to the Reader wad 
judge. 

I ſhall only add, that were ch en n 
Outrages as theſe to go unpuniſhed, all Order 
and Government muſt be at an End; if there- 
fore the Parliament thought proper to coun- 
tenance, or even to overlook, ſuch Offenders, 
who ſhould puniſh them, but the ſupreme Go- 
vernor of the Realm, whom they had inſulted 
and offended by Acts of ſuch a ſeditious and 
tumultuous Nature? 

But it is further ſaid, That ate Teapiibn- 
ment was attended with ſome arbitrary Severi- 
ties; that they were denied not only Pen, Ink, 
and Paper, but that in their Sickneſſes their 
Wives were denied Admittance, inſomuch, that 
Sir John Elliot, after many Years Impriſonment, 
ſunk and died under the Oppreſſ,on. 

To this I ſhall reply, in the Words of Lord 


Clarendon. As to the Impri ſonment of Mem- 


bers, the Laws were open for all Men to appeal 
and have recourſe to; and that fingle Perſon, 
who died under Reſtraint, Juffered that Re- 
ſpraint by a Judgment of the King s Bench; o 


that, 


P 
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LPN. 
that, if there were any Injuſtice in the Cafe, it 
cannot be charged upon bis Majeſty *. 

Four neut Charge 1 is, That tbe King, at 
Jengeh tired with frequent Petitions and Re- 
momſtrances of both Houſes, in Vindication of 
their juſt and legal Rights, in order to eſtabliſh 
his abſolute Power and Dominion over the Lives 
and Properties of his Subjects, determined to 

| have no Parliament all; and that accordin oly 

be diſſolved that Parliament, and called no other 
during the twelve following Years. #1 
That his Majeſty diſſolved the „ 
March 10, 1628-9, is very certain, and that he 
had a Right ſo to do, no one, I believe, will diſ- 
pute. That he called no Parliament, during 
the twelve following Years, is likewiſe well 
known; but is it neceſſary, that he muſt do it 
with an Intention to enſlave his People, ro Sta- 
bliſh an abſolute Power and Dominion over the 
Lives and Properties of his Subjects? Might 
not the Neceſſities of Goyernment, or the un- 
dutiful Carriage of the Members abovenamed, 
oblige him to have Recourſe to this extraordinary 
Meaſure ? 

Don't miſtake me, Mr. 8 I am not 
going to juſtify his Majeſty's Conduct in this 
Particular. I have as great a Regard for regu- 
lar and uncorrupt Parliaments, for the Rights 
and Liberties of the People, as you can have, I 

ſincerely think, that they who adviſed his Ma- 

jeſty to lay aſide Parliaments, and.gevy Money 


„Sir Eder Ander vo th infatiovs and trayterous 
Pam * abovementioned, FO 67. | 
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without Conſent of Parliament, were greatly to 
blame; and, if I am not much miſtaken, one or 
two of thoſe, who are ſuppoſed to have given 
him this Advice, ſuffered feverely for it. 
I only intend, in what I am going to ſay, to 
let you ſee, that his Majeſty had no Deſign, by 
thoſe unpopular Expedients, ? enſlave his Peo- 
ple; that be was not that lawleſs Tyrant, you 
would make him; that he did not deliberately 
and ftrenuoufly endeavour to ſubvert and defiroy 
the Conſtitution of this Kingdom; but that he 
was very deſirous to keep up a good Underſtand- 
ing with his Parliament, and very unwilling to 
part with it; that nothing, in all Probability, 
could have induced him to have Recourſe to 
ſuch extraordinary Meaſures, but the Emer- 
gencies of the State, and ſuch undutiful and ſedi- 
tious Behaviour in ſome of the Members of the ' 
Houſe of Commons, ſuch an Abuſe of their Pri- 
vileges, as is not, perhaps, to be paralleled in 
Hiſtory *, . 1 


* His Majeſty, in his moſt ſerious and reſigned Moments, ex- 
preſſed his Regard for Parliaments, and in his Letter to the 
Prince of Wales, in the Fikon Bafilike, has plainly intimated, that 
poco it prudent in a King of England to govern by their 

view: - 

Nor wwould I, ſays his Majeſty, have you to entertain any Avuer- 
fation or Diſlike of Parkaments, which, in their right Conſtitution, 
avith Freedom and Honour, will never injure or diminiſh your Great- 
neſs, but will rather be as Interchangings of Love, Loyalty, and Con- 
| ce betaveen a Prince and his People. 5 

Now admitting that this Letter was writ by the King, there is 
no Doubt to be made of it, but theſe were his Majeſty's real 
Sentiments of -Parliamients;” It cannot be ſuppoſed, that be 
would give a Son, who was to fucceed him, any Advice in ſo 
important an Affair, but what was really the Reſult of his beſt, 
his moſt ſincere, and impartial Thoughts. The Reader Jou 
ot ” You | 
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You know very well, that his Majeſty, as 
foon as he came to the Throne, called a Parlia- 


fore is only deſired to ſuſpend his Opinion of the Genuineneſs of 
the Eilon Baſilike for the preſent ; and in my following Remarks, 
if it does not appear, that there is better Evidence for its being 
the Work of King Charles I, than for the Genuineneſs of moſt 
Books which are extant, I will readily give up the Point, and 
publickly acknowledge my Miſtake. | | 
But if, on the other hand, it ſhall appear, that the Objections, 
which have been made to the Genuineneſi of it by ſome Writers, 
and particularly by the Author of the Efjay towards attaining a true 
Lata of the Character of K. Charles, &c. have been all examined 
and clearly confuted; if it ſhall appear, NS 
That the Memorandum pretended. to have been written by the 
Earl of Angleſey (the chief Grounds upon which the Objections 
are founded) has been thoroughly conſidered, and proved to be 
an arrant Forgery ; 75 11 ns | 
That the Vouchers of it, and of Biſhop Gauden s Title to the 
faid E:hon Bafilite, have been duly weighed, and found to be im- 
pertinent and inconſiſtent in their Teſtimony ; and, | 
That the whole Evidence which is brought in ſupport of the 
Biſhop's Title, has been juſtly exploded by impartial Judges, as 
an idle Tale; if it ſhall further appear, | 
That the Eixu» Bac, when firſt publiſhed, and for about 
forty Years afterwards, was univerſally received and acknow- 
ledged as the King's Performance; 


That Cromwell, Brad/baw, and the moſt inveterate Rebels and 
Regicides conſidered it as ſuch, and employed Milton to write a 
formal Anſwer to it; in a word, Y | 5 

That amongſt the vaſt Number of Books publiſhed, and with - 
out Diſpute received under the Names of their reſpective Au- 
thors, few were ever known to carry along with them ſo many 
and ſo clear Proofs of their Genuineneſs as the Eikon Baſilike : If 
all this ſhall appear, what muſt we think of a Writer, who has 
revived the above idle Tale a-freſh, and, without taking the leaft 
Notice of the Anſwers which have been given to it, has con- 
fidently aſſerted, : | + | 4 

That it is now proved, beyond all juſt and reaſonable Doubt, that his 
Majefly was not the Author of it; that the Luſtre, which this fa- 
mous Book has caſt wor his ROYAL CHARACTER, Y/here is the 
Arongeſt Reaſon to believe, is all counterfeit and falſe. 2 

What other People may think of ſuch a Writer I can only 
mw. As to my own Part, I ſolemnly declare, that amidſt the 

ew Books I have had an Opportunity of looking into, I do not 


ment, 
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ment, and deſired ſuch Supplies, as the publick 
Neceſſities required. And what was the Con- 
ſequence? Why, the Commons, inſtead of en- 
deavouring to oblige a Prince (who had never 
as yet at leaſt. ſhewed a Diſpoſition to infringe 
upon their Liberties) entered into Debates, 
which reflected highly upon the Adminiſtration 
of the late King his Father, and which ſeem to 
have been purpoſely intended by ſome ſeditious 
Men to retard Supplies, and promote a Miſ- 
underſtanding between the King and his Parlia- 
ment. Whilſt /me exclaimed bitterly' againft 
ſuppoſed Grievances in the late Reign, others in- 
ſiſted upon an Account of the laſt Subſidies, and 
were for putting the Lawys in Execution againſt 
Papiſis and Jeſuits, and ſuch as reſorted to the 
Houſes of foreign Ambaſſadors, Others, indeed, 
who were more moderate, and who ſeem to 
have had a Regard for the Honour of his Ma- 
jeſty, ſhewed an Inclination for preſerving a 
good. Underſtanding between him and his Par- 
liament; and accordingly were for giving him 
a Supply, and only moved to preſent a Petition 
to his Majeſty for the Honour and Safety of Re- 
ligion. The Motions and moderate Councils 
of theſe laſt Gentlemen at length prevailed, and 
they voted a Supply of two Subſidies. 

But the Neceſſities of his Majeſty were {till 
| great, and a tote a further Supply. The Par; 


| a to have met with an W ber who has ever WP EO 
to falſify and miſrepreſent Facts and Characters with /uch deli- 
berate Seriouſneſs, with ſuch a grave and methodical Ar of Aſſurance, 
as this famous 45 as done. 


liament, 


lament, in the late Reign, had adviſed k. 8 
to break the Treaties with the King of Spain, 
and to enter into a War with that Monarch, 
which was likely to be attended with conſider- 
able Expences, This War the King put the 

Parliament in mind of, telling them, that as it 
was begun by their Advice; it would be a Dif 
honour to bim and them, if it Mould fail for 
_ want of their Affſtance. | 

On the 1+ of Augut, when the Parliament 
met at Oxford, his Majeſty ſpoke much to the 
fame Purpoſe. The King's Speech was ſeconded 
by the eve Secretaries, who urged other Reaſons 
— a Supply, and laid before the Houle not only 
the State of Affairs with Reference to Germany; 
France, the Low Countries, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Italy, but the Condition and Neceſſities of 
the Fleets, and Armies. After this, the Lord 
Treaſurer ↄbſerved, That the Debts of the 
_« Crown were very great; that thoſe of the late 
« King amounted to above three hundred thou- 
tt ſand Pounds; that the Debts and Expences 
of his preſent Majeſty were near tuo hundred 
2 thouſand; and- that the Navy would require 
for the defigned Expedition, at n three 
« hundred theuſand Pounds more.” 

As the Neceflities of the King were from 
hence manifeſtly great, it might have been ex- 
pected, that the Parliament ſhould readily and 
chearfully have granted him Supplies. Inſtead 
of this, ſome of the Members of the Houſe of 
Commons took Advantage of the King's Ne- 


ceſſities, and — them in ſuch a Light, 
as 
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as ſerved only to improve the popular Diſcon- 
tents. By refuſing to grant Supplies, ſuited to 
his Majeſty's Neceſſities, they fir/? diſabled him 
from carrying on the Affairs of Government, in 
ſuch a Manner as was conſiſtent with the Ho- 
nour of the Nation, and then complained, that 
Things were conducted to. the Diſbonour and 
Reproach of the Nation. Thus they urged, 
that © the Treaſury was miſemployed; that evil 
6 Councils guided the King's Deſigns; that the 
«© Neceſlities of the Nation were all owing to a 
« wrong Management; that they ought to pe- 
« tition the King to chooſe a more faithful 
« Council; that it was not ſafe to grant more 
«© Money, till Grievances were redreſſed; that 
eit ſhould be declared againſt what Enemy the 
ec Fleet and Army were intended; that Court- 
* Offices were ſold; that the King had not 
given a full Anſwer to their Petition concern- 
ing Religion, nor about the Impoſition upon 
% Wines; that all Miſcarriages were chiefly 
* owing to the Power of the Duke of Bucking= 
© ing, upon whom they reflected with great Se- 
<« yerity ; that he had broke the Match with 
Spain, to make that with France upon much 
« harder Terms; that Papiſis were openly en- 
ce couraged, and ſome Prieſts and Jeſuits had 
te obtained Warrants of Pardon, diſgenfing with 
_ « expreſs Statutes.” | 

_ Theſe Complaints occaſioned a Conference 
between the Lords and Commons, who took _ 
into Conſideration the ſeveral Particulars above- 
mentioned, and more eſpecially the State of Re- 
ligion, 
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ligion. The Conference being ended, both 
Houſes were ordered to meet at Chriſt Church 
in Oxford (the Parliament being adjourned thi- 
ther -on Account of the Plague) to receive an 
Anſwer to their Petition concerning Religion, to 
every Clauſe whereof his Majeſty anſwered in 
a parliamentary Way. And yet ftill no Supplies 
were granted, though the publick Affairs re- 
quired the utmoſt Diſpatch. Some of the Com- 
mons indeed moved, that ?π.ͥ⁰ Subſidies and tws 

Fifteenths ſhould be given, and urged the Ne- 
ceſſity of it. Others obſerved, that Neceſſity 
was an evil Counſellor, and that they, who had 
brought ſuch a Neceſſity upon them, ought to 
anſwer for it. At length a Declaration was un- 
animouſly agreed to by the Houſe, and ſent to 
the King, in which they declared, That tbey 
would be ready in convenient Time, and in a 
parliamentary Way, to diſcover and reform 
Grievances, and to afford all neceſſary Supplies to 
his Majeſty; plainly implying, that till every 
Thing, which they called Grievances, was re- 
dreſſed, his Majeſty was to expect no Supplies. 
This Declaration the King reſented. - For as he 
had not fat upon the Throne above fix Months, 
and as he juſtly apprehended, that the Grievances 
of a fix Months Reign ought not to be objected 
to him, ſo he thought, that nothing elſe ought 
to interrupt an immediate Supply. When there- 
fore the Time of the Vear was far ſpent, and 
the Commons ſeemed rather determined to em- 
barraſs the publick Affairs, than to grant Sup- 
| plics, his lt on the 12" of Auguſt, ſent a 
Commiſſion 


17 1 
Commiſſion to Fg. Lords for-the Didolaian 
of the Parliament, which Commiſſion was ac- = 
cordiogly: executed; and the Parliament diſſolved. 
However, his Majeſty, notwithſtanding he had 
received ſuch unkind Treatment from his Sub- 
jects, to ſhew. his Regard for Parliaments, deter- 
mined. ſoon after to call a new one, which was 
to meet the February following. Accordingly, 
a ſecond Parliament was ſummoned, and met on 
the 6 of February, which the Commons opened 
- with very dutiful Expreſſions of Reſpect. They 
particularly thanked his Majeſty for his gracious 
Anſwer to their Petition in favour of Religion. 
But this dutiful Deportment did not laſt long. 
They ſoon fell to their old Work, and inſiſted 
upon Redreſs of Grievances. The King u 2 
this, « preſſed for a Supply, and accordingly. 
« A Letter to the Speaker, wherein he declared, 
that as he preſſed for nothing beyond the pre- 
« ſent State and Condition of his Subjects, ſo 
« he would accept no leſs; than what was pro- 
<, portionable to the Greatneſs and Goodneſs of 
« the Cauſe; and promiſed Redreſs of Griev- 
« ances, if preſented in a dutiful and mannerly 
4 Way.” The King ſent ſeveral other Letters 
and Meſſages to the Houſe to the ſam? Purpoſe, 
but without Succeſs. . The Houſe was rather 
exaſperated at ſome Exprèſſions in his Majeſty's 
Letters, than inclined to grant him Supplies; 
and at length they proceeded ſo far as to impeach 
the King's Great Favourite the Duke of Buck- 
ingham. The King upon this reſolved to try 
the Co.nmons once more, and accordingly ient a 
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Letter to the Speater, in which he told the 
Houſe, that, with Regard to a Supply, he now 


gave them his laſt and final Admonition; and 


that he ſhould look upon all further Delays and 
Excuſes to be expreſs Denials. But the Com- 
mons determined to raiſe no Money, unleſs the 
King would give up the Duke; and accordingly 
they agreed to prepare a formal Remonſtrance 
againſt the Dude and againſt the taking of Ton- 
nage and Poundage; which, after a long Debate, 


was voted by the Houſe to precede the Bil of 


Subfidy. This fo incenſed his Majeſty, that he 
reſolved upon an immediate Diſſolution of the 


Parliament, and, on the 1 8 of June, this ſe- 


Cond Parliament was accordingly diffolved.. 
His Majefty, being now deprived of a Proſpect 
of any Aid from Parliament, had Recourſe to 
ſuch Meaſures for raiſing Money, as not only 
gave Offence, but, perhaps, were liable to Ex- 
ception. Theſe Meaſures were at-leaft ſtrenu- 
ouſly oppoſed, not only by ſeveral, who had been 


Members in the two late Parliaments, but by 


others, who were induced to follow their Ex- 


| amples. 


The King, finding that the People were un- 
eaſy, and that his Neceſſities grew ſtill more 
preſſing on Account of a War, which he had 


lately entered into with France, ſhewed an In- 
_ clination to oblige his Subjects, and to remove 


the general Uneaſineſs. Accordingly, that great 


Antiquary, Sir Robert Cotton, being deſired to 


attend the King and Council, and give his Opi- 
nion in point of Hiſtory and Law upon the pre- 
| ſent 
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ſent Conjuncture of Affairs, waited on his Ma- 
jeſty, and, in an honeſt and judicious Speech, 


ſhewed the Neceſſity of Parliaments, and ad- 
viſed his Majeſty to call a new one; which Ad- 
vice was approved of, it being refolved in Coun- 


cit, that a Purliamncnt ſhould be ſummoned to 


meet ſometime in March. In the mean while, 
his Majeſty iſſued oat Warrants for releafing 
ſuch Gentlemen, as were impriſoned for refuſi 


to pay the Loan. The Archbiſhop of Canter- 


bury likewiſe, the Earl of Briſtol, and the Biſhop 

of Lincoln, who had lain under his Majefty's 
Difpleaſure, had, by expreſs Direction, their 
Writs ſent them to fit in the Houſe of Peers, the 
enſuing Parliament. And yet, notwithſtanding 
all theſe obliging Overtures on his Majeſty's 
Part, the Parliament, when they met (which 
was on the 17 of March ) ſeemed ſtill inclined 
to grant no Supplies, till all Grievances were re- 
drefled. After forne Debates indeed the Houſe 
at length unanimouſly voted a Supply of five 
_ Subſidies, which was ſo very acceptable to the 
King, that he appeared ready to oblige the Par- 
lament in every thing they could in Reaſon 
aſk, He paſſed the famous Bill or Petition, 
called the Petition of Right, to their entire Sa- 
tisfaction; and all Miſunderſtandings between 


them ſeemed now to ſubſide, and the peblick 


Peace to be reſtored. 


But the Misfortune was, there were found tor- 


bulent, ſeditious Men, who had other Things in 
View an the Peace of the Nation. Their 


1 was to prevent an Accommodation be- 
H 2 tween 
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tween the King and his Parliament, They were 
determined, that nothing ſhould ſatisfy them, 
but the Ruin and Deſtruction of the Duke of 
Buckingham. The King's paſſing the Right of 


Petition would not content them. They ſtill 


complained of Grievances, and drew up a Re- 
monſtrance, wherein they charged the Duke, 
with being the principal Author of all the Evils 
and Dangers which threatened them. They 
further proceeded to prepare a Bill for Ton- 


nage and Poundage, and another Remonſtrance, 


wherein they declared, that 20 Impoſiti on ought 
7o be laid on the Good. of Merchants, without 
Conſent of Parliament, and that the receiving 
of Tonnage and Poundage, or any other Tax or 
Impoſition, not granted in Parliament, was con- 
trary to the Petition of Right, | _ 

The King was reſolved to prevent the Deli- 
very of this Remonſtrance, and accordingly, on 
the 20b of June, went to the Houſe of Lords, 


and put an End to the Seſſion, the Lord Keeper | 


declaring the Parliament prorogued to the 20th 


Day of October. This Parliament was further 


prorogued to the 20" of January following; 
when the Houſe met again upon Buſineſs. And 
what was the Buſineſs they did? Inſtead of con- 
ſidering the publick Neceſſities, and endeavour- 
ing to oblige or aſſiſt his Majeſty, their Debates 


conſiſted chiefly of Complaints, that the Liberty 
of the People had been greatly violated, ſince tbe 


End of the laſt Seſſion, by the Levies of Ton- 

nage and Poundage.. The King, in order to 

make them as oy as nn propoſed to ſpeak 
with 
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with chain at the Banquetting Houſe in White-hall, 
where, in a very affectionate and obliging Speech, 
he told them, That he did not take thoſe Du- 
e ties as appertaining to his hereditary Prero- 
« gative; that his Meaning was, ever to enjoy 
« them by the Gift of his People, not challeng- 
<< ing them as of Right, but de bene efſe; for 
* the Neceflity, not for the Right he had to 
te take them; he therefore expected, that they 
* would, without Loſs of Time, by paſling the 
« Bill, put an End to all thoſe Diſputes.” _— 
However, his Majeſty's Condeſcenfion could not 
induce them to paſs the Bill, and their Reaſon 
for not doing it, was, perhaps, as perverſe, as 
Sedition and Malice could ſuggeſt. They 
pleaded, that the Bill ought not to be impoſed 
upon them; but ought to proceed from the Mo- 
tions of their own Houſe; #. e. in plain Eng- 
liſh, they would not paſs it, becauſe the King 
preſſed it, and the publick Neceſſities required 
it. The King therefore finding, that they would 
enter upon no Buſineſs, but what was calculated 
to put the Nation in a Flame, ordered the 
Speaker to adjourn the Houle to the 24 of 
March; Upon this, the Houſe were incenſed 
to a very high Degree, and guilty of the tumul- 
tuous and ſeditious Behaviour abovementioned, 
The King therefore, on the 10'* of March, diſ- 
ſolved the Parliament, and from this Time no 
Parliament was called for near twelve Years af- 
terwards. 

Nov, Sir, does it appear Hom this, or ;ndied 
om any Account, which our beſt Hiſtorians 
H 3 have 
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have given us df this Part of his Majeſty's Reign, 
that he was that /awle/s Tyrant, you would 
make him? That he diflolved the Parliament 
with an Intention to enflave his People? To efta- 
. blifh an abſolute Power and Dominion over the 
Lives and Properties of bis Subjects? 

On the other hand, is it not clear, that he had 
a Regard for the ancient Conſtitution of the 
Kingdom? That he was very deſirous to keep 
up a good Correſpondence with the Parliament, 
and very unwilling to part with it? Is it not 
clear, that he deſired to govern by their Advice, 
and to receive no Supplies, but with their Con- 
ſent? If this was not his Intention, why did he 
call a third Parliament, after he had received 
ſuch unkind, ſuch undutiful U ſage from the jy; 
and ſecond? 
When the firſt Parliament was called, it was 
not pretended, that his Majeſty had ever ſhewn 
the leaſt Diſpoſition to infringe upon the Li- 
berties of his People, and yet the Commons not 
only refuſed to grant him ſuch Supplies, as his 
Neceſſities required, but by their obſtinate Be- 
haviour in this Reſpect, fir// diſabled him, as 
was ſaid before, from carrying on the Affairs of 
Government, in ſuch a Manner as was con- 
ſiſtent with the Honour of the Nation, and then 
complained, that Things were conducted to the 
Difhonour and Reproach of the Nation. 

In the ſecond Parliament, their Behaviour was 
equally obnoxious. Though the publick Ne- 
ceſſities were manifeſtly great, and his Majeſty 
| PRs to redreſs their Grievance: ; if pre- 

Fented 
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' ſented in a dutiful and mannerly Way, yet they 
determined fo raiſe no Money, wh Wo ER 
would give up the Duke of Buckingham. 
In the third Parliament, they Fkewiſe be- 
haved in a very extraordinary Manner. The 
Regard which his Majeſty paid to the Advice 
of Sir Robert Cotton in Council, is a manifeſt 
Proof, that he had no Intention of laying aſide 
Parliaments. You tell us, indeed, tat Sir 
Robert repeatedly told the King in Council, that 
the Nation would not bear the levying Money 
without Conſent of Parliament, &c: (p. 13.) 
but that this wiſe and prudent "Advice did not 
fark the Temper of. the King; that be had no- 
thing in bis Head or bis Tart, but abſolute 
Rule and Government.—— Now, would not any 
one conclude from hence, that Sir Robert had 
ſeveral Times (repeatedly) given the King this 
Advice in Council, and that the King was diſ- 
_ pleaſed with it, and would not . hearken to it? 
And yet the very Reverſe of this is true. For 
it does not appear, that Sir Robert was ever called 
upon to give his Opinion in Council, upon the 
publick Emergencies, but once, and then his 
Advice was approved of, and a Parliament was 
ſummoned to meet in a very ſhort Time after- 
wards. Even Mr. Oldmixon had Honeſty 
enough to own as much. Sir Robert Cotton s 
Advice, ſays he, was followed; the Priſoners, 
who had exclat ned againſt the illegal Taxes, 
were releaſed, and it was TOO: to call a Par- 


hament. 
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During this Seſſion, it is remarkable, that the 
Commons granted the King a very large Supply ; 
a Supply of five Subſidies ;, and that the King 


was no leſs ready to oblige the Parliamegt.. IE 
aſſured them, that he did not claim tHE Duties 
of Tonnage and Poundage as his Right, but as 
the Gift of the People; and at length," to make 
them entirely. eaſy, he paſſed the Bill; or Pe- 
tition of Right, in the Manner they deſired. 
Now, if the King had any Intention' of laying 
aſide Parliaments, and enſlaving his People, why 
did he make them ſuch obliging Overtures ? 
Why did. he paſs the Petition of Right? Or, 
why, as was faid before, did he call this Third 
Parliament, after what had paſſed in the Fo 
former ? It is plain from hence, that he deſired 
to govern by the Advice of his Parliament, and 
that he was unwilling to part with it, till the 
Commons, by their undutiful and ſeditious Be- 

haviour, forced him to diſſolve them. 
It may, perhaps, be thought raſh to ſay, ER 
the Commons forced his Majeſty to diſſolve them; 
but was it poſſible, after what they had been 
guilty of, that his Majeſty could, confiſtent with 
the Honour and Dignity of his Crown, continue 
them? Their inſolent and tumultuous Beha- 
viour, in the laſt Parliament, was undoubtedly 
a ſhocking Inſult upon the Prerogative, and 
enough to make his Majeſty out of Humour 
with that Parliament at leaſt; and, if we con- 
ſider the rough and unkind Uſaze with which 
the Commons treated him in the 7wo former, we 
. have the leſs: Cauſe to wonder, that he 
was 
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was out of Humour with Parliaments i in ge- 
neral. 
| © However, Sir, we ſhall admit every Thing, 

that you can reaſonably defire. Though his 
Majeſty may have had Cauſe to diſſolve the third 
Parliament, yet ſtill we ſhall allow, that his not 
calling a Parliament for near twelve Years after- 
wards, was an imprudent Step, - and not to be 
juſtified. We ſhall admit, that, in this Caſe, 
the King was ill-adviſed, and acted in a Man- 
ner not ſo popular, as might have been expected 
from a wiſe and prudent Prince. But does 
it follow from hence, that he was an arbitrary, 
lawleſs Tyrant? J hat he deliberately and flrenu- 
ouſly endeavoured to 28 50 and de efiroy the Con- 
flitution? 

On the other band, is ĩt not plain, from the 
foregoing Account, that the Commons themſelves 
were' partly the Authors of the Grievance which 
you complain of? The King, it is evident, was 
defirous to govern by the Advice of his Parlia- 
ment; and the undutiful Carriage of the Com- 
mons was manifeſtly the chief Cauſe, which in- 
duced him to diſſolve it, and to lay aſide all 
Thoughts of calling another. 5 

The King had gratified the Commons in | every 
reaſonable Requeſt relating either to their Civil 
or Religious Privileges, He had granted them 
the famous Petition of Right, and given ſuch an 
| Anſwer to their Petition concerning Religion, 

as by their own Acknowledgment deſerved an 
Addreſs of Thanks, And yet all this would 
not content them. After all that his oY 
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had done to oblige them, they thought pro- 
per to let him know, that unleſs he would 
give up his Prime Miniſter, no further Sup- 
plies were to be granted. And that he might 
not depend upon any Aid from the Duties of 
Tonnage and Poundage, they proceeded further 
to draw up a Remonſtrance, wherein they de- 
clared, That the receiving of Tonnage and 
Poundage, and other Impoſitions, not granted in 
Parliament, was contrary to the Petition of 
Right, Thus did they endeavour, as it were, 
to diſoblige, to diſtreſs his Majeſty, and clog the 


| Wheels of Government, when, at the ſame 


Time, the publick Neceſlities were very preſ- 

ſing. His Majeſty, beſides the Debts of his 
Father and himſelf, was engaged in a very ex- 

penſive War with two as powerful Monarchs, 
as any in, Europe. Now, in ſuch a perplexed 
State of Affairs, what was his Majeſty to do? 
Was he to ſuffer the Enemy to invade and 


over-run the Nation? Was he to ſuffer our 


Ships to be taken, our Trade to be ruined, and 
our Country to be expoſed to the Inſults and 
Depredations of Pyrates and Foreigners? Had 
he done ſo, we ſhould have had Outeries enough 
againſt his Adminiſtration, And yet, if the 
Parliament would grant him no Supplies, and, 
i it was illegal to raiſe Money any other Way, 
how could he poſſibly defend himſelf, or his 
People, without having Recourſe to ſome extra- 
ordinary Meaſures for that Purpole ? EE 
Fou will tell us, perhaps, that in ſuch a Caſe, 
the Buſineſs of bis Majeſty was to have e 


„„ 
with the Demands of the Parliament, to have 
given up his prime Miniſter, and received the 
Aids and Advice of the Great Council of the 
Nation. 
But ſuppoſing i it ſhould appear, that his Maje- 
ſty believed the Duke to be innocent of the 
Crimes which were laid to his Charge; was he, 
notwithſtanding this, obliged to give him up to 
the Reſentment of his Enemies ? | 
That the King believed the Duke to be inno- 
cent, and his Impeachment the Reſult of Ma- 
lice and Reſentment is certain. His Majeſty | 
himſelf openly declared as much, and, ina ſhort 
Speech in the Houſe of Lords, was pleaſed to 
obſerve, that he could clear him of every one of 
the Matters whereof be was accufed. Now, 
whether the King's Opinion of the Duke was 
right or wrong, do not you think, Mr. C—— de, 
that in ſuch a Caſe, it would have been a Fault 
in his Majeſty to have complied with the De- 
. mee of the Parliament, and have ſuffered the 
Dake to have been treated as a Criminal and a 
Traitor? Had his Majeſty denied him his Pro- 
tection at ſuch a Juncture, and given him up to 
the Reſentment of his Enemies, how could he 
have acquitted himſelf of the greateſt Cruelty 
and Injuſtice, when he believed him to be an 
ces Perſon? _ 

I will beg Leave, Mr, C--—de, to put a Caſe 
to you, though an aukward one, which will ſet 
this Matter in a clear Light. All Parties, I think, 
agree, that there is ſuch a Thing as Schiſm in the 


Church; and that hat Schiſm is a Crime. The 
Church 


— 


be fo good, Mr. C- 
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Church of Rome charges the Church of England 


with it, and the Church of England retorts the 


Charpe upon the Church of Rome, alledging, that 
the Terms of Communion which ſhe impoſes 
upon her Members are abſolutely ſinful. The 
Church of England likewiſe, if I miſtake not, 
looks upon the Diflenters as 'Schiſmaticks, and 
the-Diffenters, I am told, who conſcientiouſly 
diſſent from her, alledge in their Defence, that 


the Ceremonies enjoined by the Church of Eng- 


land, do not appear to them to be altogether 
free from Sin and Superſtition. Now it is ge- 


nerally allowed, that if a Perſon, upon ſerious 
and due Enq quiry, believes, that there is any 


thing ſinful or ſuperſtitious in the Doctrine or 
Worſhip of a Communion of Chriſtians, it would 
be a Crime in that Perſon to ſubſcribe to their 


* " 
. ; 


Doctrine or join in their, Worſhip. If you will 
de, as to apply this Caſe 
io King Charles, and only ſuppoſe. that his Ma- 
jeſty believed the Duke to be innocent, you will 


find, that he was not at Liberty to give him of 


to the R, eſentment of the Parliament. 
But let us ſuppoſe, for Argument's Sake, that 
the King had given up the Duke, are you ſure, 


that this would have contented the Parliament ? 


are you ſure that they would not have made fur- 
ther Demands upon his Majeſty? that they 
would not have inſiſted upon his giving up other 
Miniſters, beſides the 5 Minifter ? nay, 
can you be certain that they had not a Deſign 
to overturn” the Conſtitution, and that they 
would not have — upon his ö 8 giv- 


ing 
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ing up that, as well as the Duke? It ig well 
known, that as ' ſoon as they had an Opportu 
_ nity, they not only impeached others of the Mini 
ſtry, beſides the Duke, but actually ſubverted 
and deſtroyed the Conſtitution, and, with an 
Inſolence which perhaps is not to be paralleled in 
Hiſtory, inſiſted upon his Majeſty's conſenting 
to it. Now is it poſſible to be better aſſured of 
what thoſe Gentlemen intended, than by what 
they acted? As the Actions of Mankind are the 
beſt Comment upon their Intentions, it is evi- 
dent that the Oppoſition which was made to the 
King, by ſome of the Commons at leaſt, was 
ſeditious and ill-deſigned. Their Deſign, it is 
plain, was to diſtreſs his Majeſty, to throw 
Things into Common, and ſubvert the Conſti- 
tution. - 
The Murder of the Ring and the actual 
Subverſion of the Government, are inconteſtable 
Proofs of their wicked and ſeditious Intentions. 
And accordingly they are branded in our Laws, 
with Epithets which may render their Memory | 
infamous to Poſterity. The Szatute in the 12th 
of Charles II. denominates them wretched Men, 
deſperately wicked, and hardened in their Im- 
piety; and the Parliament renounce, abominate, 
and proteſt againſt, not only that horrid Fae, 
the. execrable Murder of the King, but all Pro- 
ceedings tending thereunto. As this is the Caſe, 
what ſhocking Inſolence is it in any one to juſtify 
Proceedings, which, by the expreſs Letter of the 
Statute, are ſo ſolemnly condemned and proteſt- 
< en ? What ne Inſolence, to charge 
the 


1110 | 
the King with intending a Subverſion of the Con- 
 fitution, which was manifeſtly intended, and 
actually effefted, by his rebellious Subjects? 


Heavens! what an Age do we live in, when the 


moſt horrid Rebellion, a Rebellion which will 


be an eternal Reproach to our Nation, is not 


only juſtified, but laid to the Charge of the un- 
fortunate Prince, whom the infamous Authors 
of it dethroned and murdered ? 

But to proceed ; whatever were the Deſigns 
of his Majeſty, I think it is very plain, that the 
Defigns of ſome other People were not ſo honeſt 

as they ſhould be: And though you are pleaſed 
95 tell us, that the King deliberately endeavour- 
ed to ſubvert the Government, and enſlave bis 


People, I am well aſſured, you will find it a 


difficult Taſk to prove, that any thing of this 
kind can fairly be concluded, either from his 
Character in general, or from any particular 
Atts of Power which he exerciſed 800 
his whole Reign. 

As long as the Parliament behaved with any 
tolerable Decency, it is clear from the foregoing 
Account, that he regularly applied to them for . 
Supplies, and ſhewed a Diſpoſition to govern by 


their Advice. Nor does it appear that he had 


any Thoughts of levying Money without their 
Conſent (but ſuch as his Royal Predeceffors had 
received in the ſame Manner before him) till 


the Commons were guilty of the moſt tumultuous 


and ſeditious Behaviour; till they made ſuch 
Demands upon his Majeſty, as he could not in 


Conſcience comply with; and till they openly 
2 declared, 


11 ; 
declared, that. unleſs he would comply wit 
them, no further Supplies ſhould be granted. 

The Conduct of his Majeſty being thus ac- 
counted for during the three firſt Parliaments, 
it may not be amiſs to enquire how he behaved 
after this Period. Now, from the Time that he 
determined to call no Parliament, he became, 
Mr. Ce tells us, a moſt lawleſs Tyrant. 

8. For near twelve Years, ſays he, he go- 
verned as arbitrarily as the Grand Signior, and 
in a manner ſubverſive of all the fundamental 

Laws of the Realm. 8 5 
_ The Anſwer to this Charge muſt be deferred, 
till I am a little more at Leiſure. I am ſorry I 
ſhould be obliged to trouble you or the Publick 
ſo often. I could heartily with I had leſs Inter- 
ruptions, and that my Affairs would permit me 
to attend upon our Diſpute in a better Manner. 
However, if you will give me Credit a Poſt or 
two, I hope to be able by that Time to diſpatch 
the whole Buſineſs, and (Errors excepted) fully to 
 ballance Accompts between us. If any Errors 
ſhould appear, I ſolemnly declare, that they are 
involuntary, and ſhall readily make my Acknow- 
ledgments to you and the World, I only expect 
the common Indulgence in fuch Caſes. 


I am, Sir, Yours, etc. 
Hatton Garden, iS þ 
April, 1748. 


The End of the Tyuind LETTER. 
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HAVE at length conſidered your moſt ma- 

terial Charge againſt K. Charles I, and ſhall 
give you my Thoughts upon It without tber 
Ceremony. 
Tou tell us, That from the Yo he (K. 
Charles) determined to call no Parliament, he 
became a moſt lawleſs Tyrant; that, for near 
twelve Years, be governed as arbitra rily, as the 
Grand Signior, and in a Manner ſubverſroe of 
all the fundamental Laws of the Realm. But 
how 1s this great Charge ſupported? Why, we 
are told, That, in the firſt ſeven Years of this 
Time, he publiſhed no leſs than one bundred and 
forty-fix. Proclamations, the chief . Defgn of 
<ohich was to raiſe Money without Conſent or 
Authority of Parliament, under the Denomi- 
nation of Conduct. money, Tonnage, Poundage, 
Ship- money, &c. &c. and that when ſome of 
the Lawyers began to exert themſelves in De- 
Fence of the People's Rights and Privileges, and 
declared, that it was illegal to impoſe Taxes 
without Conſent of Parliament, the Court creat- 
ed or 'revived arbitrary Courts, as the Star- 


Chamber 88 9 Commiſſion Court, wherein 


WT Ty) "monſtrous 
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worker Cruelties were daily committed, even 
on Perſons of high Rank, * and Learn- 
ing. 
A heavy Charge 1 but it is to be * 
ed, not ſo bad as you repreſent it. Had King 
Charles been ſuch a lawleſs Tyrant as you would 
make him, is it poſſible, as I obſerved in a for- 
mer Letter, that one of the moſt auguſt Aſem- 
blies upon Earth, the King, Lords, and Com- 
mons in Parliament, would have done him the 
Honour to declare him a Martyr for the Proteſt- 
ant Religion, and to inſtitute an Anniverſary for 
deteſting the treaſonable Principles and Practices, 
by which he was depoſed and murdered ?. is it 
poſſible, that that auguſt Aſſembly would have 
done him ſuch Honour, had he governed in the 
Manner you ſay he did, viz. as arbitrarily as 
the Grand Signior? The Will of the Grand 
Signior, we all know, is the ſole Rule of his Go- 
vernment, and his Subjects are abſolutely Slaves. 
But was this the Caſe of K. Charles and his Sub- 
| jects Had his Majeſty really no Reaſon for hav- 

ing Recourſe to ſome extraordinary Meaſures, 

but becauſe it was his Will ſo to do? Did not 

the Neceſfities of the State oblige: him to at in 
the Manner he did? | 
| You are to remember, Mr. Bs that 
the Truſt repoſed with a King of England i is of 
the greateſt and moſt important Nature. He is 
the Guardian not only of the Laws, but of the 
Liberties of the People. He ſwears that he will 
protect and defend both; and as the Rights and 


Tae of the People, or, in other Words, the 
I Welfare 


8 bat was his own. 


l 8 
Mel fare of the State, is that Part of his change 
to which his Care ought in an eſpecial Manner 
to be directed; as the very Laus are made and 
deſigned to ſupport chat, and the Honour and 
Dignity of the Crown, the beſt of Princes, it is 
well known, have not ſcrupled to deviate from 


the fri Letter of the Laws, when the Emer- 


gencies of the State have required it. . 
You will pleaſe to remember further, that 


the Caſe of K. Charles was very extraordinary; 


that the Parliament would grant his Majeſty no 
further Supplies, but upon Terms which he could 
not in Conſcience comply with. Unleſs there- 
fore he had had Recourſe to ſome extraordinary 
Expedients for that Purpoſe, how was the Great 
Truſt repoſed with him to be diſcharged? how 
were the Rights and Liberties of the People to 
be defended ? how was the Honour and Dignity 


of the Crown to be ſupported ? The Loans, Pri- 


vy Seals, and other Courſes of raiſing Money (ſays 
the judicious Sir Edward Hyde) were upon ex- 
traordinary and emergent Occaſions, and of the 


Jame Nature, that have been in all Times prac- 


tiſed, upon Reaſon and Neceſſity of State. 
They were the Neceſſities of the State which 
put his Majeſty upon reviving obſolete Laws; 
which put him upon collecting Ship- Money ; 


which put him upon divers other Projects of 
the like Nature; by which (as the noble Hiſto- 


rian obſerves) the Subject might be taught, how 


wnthrifty a Thing it was, by too firiff a detain- 


ing what was his, to put the King as | grant ; 


| 10 
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e en in theſe Caſes, his Majeſty ated 
wich as much Prudence word Caution, with as 
much Tenderneſs towards his Subjects, as the 
publick Emergencies would admit of. With re- 
ſpect to'Ship-Money (that Opprobrium of all 
Oppreſſion' and Slavery, as bis Enemies were 
pleaſed to call it) his Majeſty adviſed with the 
Judges, the ſworn — of the Law, a- 

bout the Legality of collecting it; nor did he 
preſume to have Recourſe to ſuch an extraordi- 
nary Meaſure, till thoſe Gentlemen had varniſh- 
ed it over with the Colour of Juſtice; till they 
had declared the levying it to be legal, and 
his Majeſty believed it to be juſt. And no ſooner 

was he convinced, that it was an unwarrantable 
Stretch of the Prerogative, that it was contrary 
to the Laws of the Realm, and the Subjects 
Right of Property, but he readily quitted it, and 
paſſed an Act, whereby he diveſted himſelf and 
his Succeſſors, of a Power to receive it for ever 
after. Now pray, Mr. C—— ge, conſider with 
yourſelf, are theſe the Actions of a /awleſs, arbi- 
trary Tyrant? is this governing like the Grand 
Signior? On the other hand, amidſt ſuch Emer- 
gencies, who could have acted with more Pru- 
dence and Caution than his Majeſty did? 

I (hall only at preſent add a Remark or two, 
which the learned Sir Edward Hyde has made 
upon this Particular, they being too material 
not to be mentioned. — To omit, . ſays he, the 
other Particulars of Salt, Allum, Tobacco, and 

the reſt, upon every one of which they (the Par- 
| E t) have, by their particular Ordinances, 
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laid much heavier Taxes than was thought of in 
thoſe Ti mes; it is ſurprizing, that 'they ſhould 
reproach the King with the Ship- Money (which 
by their own Computation came not to above 
200, ooo J. by the Year) as the Compendium of 
all Oppreſſion and Slavery, for which. his Ma- 
jeſty had a Fudgment in a Court of Law, before 
all the Fudges of England; and which was al- 
ways levied by the due Forms of Law, and which 
his. Majeſty, when he was informed of the Inju- 
ftice of it, frankly quitted, and did his beſt to 


: pull it up by the Roots, that no Branch of it may 


hereafter grow up to the Diſquiet of his People; 
when themſelves. have almoſt ever ſince, by that 
one Ordinance of the 1/t of March, 1642, im- 
poſed a weekly Tax upon the Kingdom of three and 
thirty Thouſand, five Hundred and eighteen 
Pounds, which in the Year amounts to no leſs 
than one Million, ſeven hundred forty-two 


* Thouſand, nine Hundred and odd Pounds; 70 


which they have ſince added, by their Ordinance 
of the 18th of October, 1644, for the Relief of 
the Britiſh Army in Ireland, a weekly Tax upon 
the Kingdom of 38001. which in the Year comes 
70 197,600 and odd Pounds (as much as ever 

Ship- Money aroſe to) over and above Free-quar- 
ter, and all other Orders for Sequgſtration, and 
twentieth Part, and the cruel Circumſtances in 
the executing thoſe and all other Ordinances, 
againſt the irregular doing whereof, they will 
allow no Appeal to the Judges, though of their 
own making, but reſerve the entire Connuſance 


and Direction to themſelves. (Sir Edo. Hyde's 


Anſwer 


[i] 
Anſwer to the infamous Famphlet abovemen· 
tioned, pages 63, 64.) 

But the Method of collecting Taxes without 
Conſent of Parliament, I ſhall have Occaſion to 
conſider in the following ages. At preſent I 
beg Leave to make a Remark or two upon the 
Proceedings in the Star-Chamber, and High- 
Commiſſion - Courts, which, I own freely, I 
think were the greateſt Blemiſhes of his Maje- 
ſty's Reign. The general Method of proceeding 
in them * was very irregular, and ſuch a Stretch 
of the Prerogative, as could not but give great 
and juſt Offence in a free and limited Govern- 
ment, | 
_ Extraordinary oenone had been n ee 
ments for extraordinary Taxes. Imminent Neceſ- 
fity and publick Welfare, ſays the noble Hiſtorian, 
were convincing Perſuaſions, and it might not 
feem of apparent ill Conſequence to the People, 
that, upon an emergent Occaſion, the REGAL 
PoweR ſhould fill up an Hiatus, or ſupply an 
Impotency in the Law. But when they ſaw ina 
Court of Law (that Law which gave them Title 
to, and Poſſeſſion of all that they had) Reaſon of 
State urged as Elements of Law, Judges as 
ſharp-fighted as Secretaries of State, and in the 
Myſteries of State; Judgment of Law grounded 
upon Matter of Fact, of which there was neither 
Enquiry or Proof, and no Reaſon given for the 
Payment of the Tax in Queſtion, but what includ- 
ed the Eftates of all the Standers-by, they bad 
mg Reaſon to hope THAT DOCTRINE, or the 


* Hiftory of the Rebellion, p 69. 8vo. Edit. 
Ty. Promoters 
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Promoters of it, would be contained within any 
Bound x. The People had undoubtedly great 
Reaſon to complain of ſuch Proceedings; and it 
is no Wonder that the Judges, who abuſed their 
Power, and enlarged the Juriſdiction of his 


Majeſty's Courts in ſuch a Manner, ſhould be- 
come the Objects of the publick Reſentment. 
But ſince all this is allowed, why, Mr. C— de, 

would you aggravate Matters, and make Things 
worſe than they really were? why would you 
chooſe to charge his Majeſty with every Thing 
which was done amiſs in his Reign? was his Ma- 
jeſty to be blamed for all the Impertinencies and 
Inſolencies, for all the irregular Proceedings of his 
Judges in the Courts abovementioned? might 
not the ſame Judges, who impoſed upon him in 
the Caſe of Sbip- Money, deceive him with Re- 
ſpect to the Extent of his Prerogative and the 
Juriſdiction of his Courts? It is moſt certain, 
that they not only deceived him in theſe Re- 

ſpects, but abuſed his Prerogative to the Preju- 
dice of his People; and accordingly the Earl 

| of Clarendon expreily blames them for it, — 

| | Theſe Errors, ſays he, (for Errors they were in 
View, and Errors they are proved by the Succeſs) 

are not to. be imputed to the Court, but to the 
Spirit and Over-adivity of the Lawyers them- 
ſelves; who ſhould more carefully have preſerved 

| their "Profeſſion and its Profeſſors, from being 

6 . profaned by thoſe Services, which have rendered 

4 bath ſo obnoxious to Reproach t. 


® Clarendon's Hiftory, Vol. I. p- 70. N vo. Edit. 
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Here 
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Here you ſee, the noble Hiftorian acquits the 
Court of all that Abuſe of Power which you 
ſeem to lay to their Charge. You tell us, that 
in order to oblige the People to pay thoſe illegal 
Taxes, . which were demanded of them, Zhe 
CouRT CREATED or revived arbitrary Courts, | 
astheStar-Chamber and High Commiſſion Courts, 
wherein monſtrous Cruelties were daily commit- 
Hts: on Perſons of high Rank and Quality. 
That the Juriſdiction of thoſe Courts was 

greatly enlarged by the Judges, who then pre- 
ſided in — is readily allowed. But the Ac- 
count which you have given of them implics a 
good deal more. The Words (created or reviu- 
e] are. manifeſtly. wo he to impoſe upon 
your: Readers. The Star-Chamber and High» 
Commiſſion Courts were in Being, long before 
the Commencement of K. Charles's Reign; and 
they who look bac upon the Council- Books of 
_ Elizabeth, and the Ads of the Star-Cham- 
ber then, ſhall find as high Inſtances of Power © 
and Sovereignty upon the Liberty and Property | 
of the Subject, as can be fince given *. 
As this is the Caſe, why 9 the Words cre- 
ated or revived be made uſe of? why would 
you make your Readers believe, that thoſe Courts 
were firſt created-in the Reign of K. Charles? 
The Reaſon, Mr, Ca, is obvious. Mr. Old= . 
mixon had ſaid ſomething like it; and it muſt * 
be owned, you ſeldom fail to improve upon the 
Narratives of that celebrated Lover of Truth. 
Mr. O/dmixon had obſerved, from an anany- 

“ Clarendon's Hiſtory, Vol. I. p. 72. 
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mdus Writer, who lived ſome. Time fince the 
Revolution, hat K. Charles REATED arbi- 


trary Courts and enlarged others, as the High- 


Commiſſion Court, Star-Chamber Court, Sc. and 
that unſpeakable Oppreſſions were committed i in 
them, even on Men of the firſt Quality. 
Where it is - obſervable, that this Writer, 
agreeable to Lord Clarendon, tells us, that the 
Star- Chamber and High- Commiſſion - Courts 


were enlarged: He ſays indeed, that there were 


ſome other Courts created in this Reign; and 
you, out of your great Zeal for Truth, tell us, 
that they were gs ee and Star- 
Chamber Courts. 

However, I do not ſu ppoſe but you "Orv 


that thoſe Courts were in Being long before the 
Reign of K. Charles; but this Piece of Know- 
ledge was, perhaps, not ſo proper to be commu- 
nicated to your Readers. To tell your Readers, 


that they were created or revived in the Reign 
of that lawleſs Tyrant K. Charles, was much 
more to your Purpoſe. Could your Readers 
once be induced to believe, that K. Charles firſt 
erected them, they muſt naturally conclude, that 
he was the Author of all thoſe monſtrous Cru- 
elties, of which, you ſay, they were productive. 
But why would you take ſo much artful and 


_ difingenuous Pains, to blacken and abuſe the 


Memory of that unfortunate Prince? In one 


ſingle Paragraph, by Virtue of the Words Court, 


created, and monſtrous Cruelties were daily com- 


mitted, you have ſuggeſted no leſs than three 


* Falſhoods, to _ Prejudice of his 
| Majeſty's 


pn} 
Majeſty” s Character, and the Diſcredit of his 
Reign. You tell us, that the Cour, 1. e. J 


ſuppoſe, the King and the Privy Council, CRE- 


ATED or revived arbitrary Courts, as the Star- 
Chamber and High-Commiſſion Court, and that 
in theſe Courts MONSTROUS CRUELTIES WERE 
DAILY committed, on Poe, of bigh Rank, 
Quality, and Learning. 


Now what muſt the Reader conclude from | 
hence, but that his Majeſty was one of the moſt _ 


cruel and bloody Tyrants upon Earth? You 
hereby plainly inſinuate, that his Reign, as long 
as thoſe Courts laſted, was a continued (a daily) 
Scene of ſhocking Cruelties and O ppreſſion. In 
a word, your Aſſertion evidently implies the 
three following Particulars: 

1. That the King created or revived arbitrary 
Courts, as the Star- Chamber and High- Com- 

miſſion Court. 


2. That monſtrous Cruelties were daily com- 


mitted in them, on Perſons of high Rank, Qua- 
yy and Learning, And, 

3. That conſequently all thoſe cruel; and un- 
Juſt Proceedings, muſt be Charged to his Maje- 
ſty's Account. 

But is there the leaſt Shadow of Truth i in ei- 
ther of theſe Infinuations? For, 

1. Did his Majeſty create the Courts which 
you complain of? No, Sir. They were in Being 
long before his Majeſty aſcended the Throne ; 
and had the Judges who preſided in them kept 

within the Bounds of their Duty, it is the Opt- 


nion of wiſer Men than you or I, chat they might 


have 


| 
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have been made very ſerviceable to the beneficial 
Ends of Government; that they might have been 
made a proper Check to that Faction and Sedi- 
tion, which diſturbed the Peace of his Majeſty” 8 
Reign, and at laſt overturned the Genen in 
1 and State. But, 

2. It muſt be owned, the Uk wi. 0%: was 
— 5 of thoſe Courts, was neither for the Ho- 
nour of his Majeſty nor the Good of his People. 
They were employed, it is granted, to very ill 
and impolitick Purpoſes. The Judges who pre- 
ſided in them, ſtretched the Prerogative beyond 
its dug Bounds, and abuſed their Power; and 
the Fines and other Puniſhments, which they 
inflicted upon Offenders, were frequently thought 
to be too ſevere. But does it follow from hence, 
that his Majeſty's Reign was a continued (a dai- 
) Scene of Cruelty and Oppreſſion? Does it 
follow from hence, that monſtrous Cruelties 
were daily committed on Perſons of high Rank 
and Quality? Pray, Mr. C——=de, how many 
Perſons were there of any Rank or Quality, who 
underwent thoſe Cruclties you ſpeak, of? how 
many were there, who. ſuffered by Pillories; 
Whipping, cutting off of Ears, or any ſuch cor- 
poral Punijſhments? Had monſtrous Crueltres 
been daily committed on Perſons. of Rank and 
Quality, for the Space of fourteen or fifteen 
Years (and ſo long the Courts abovementioned 
laſted) the Number of Perſons who ſuffered 
muſt have been very conſiderable ; they muſt 
have been ſeveral Hundreds at leaſt, if not Thou- 


ſands ; and yet, which demonſtrates the noto- 
3 | rious 
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rious Falſhood of this baſe- Inſinuation, it is re- 
markable that there were not above ſix Perſons, 
during the firſt fifteen Vears of his Majeſty's 
Reign, upon whom any of the Puniſhments 


abovementioned were inflicted, Ii is an unde- 
niable Evidence (ſays the learned and judicious: 


Sir Edward Hyde) of the excellent Government, 
Sobriety, and Obedi ence, at that Time, that there 
were not above fix infamous Perſons, from the 


Beginning of bis Majeſty's Reign to the firſt Day 


of this unhappy Parliament (meaning the Long 


Parliament) who were publickly taken Notice of, 
to have merited thoſe corporal Puniſhments and 
| Shame; and of the Mercy of that Time, that 
thoſe ſuffered no greater, there being not one of 
them, wwho was not guilty of Sedition to that De- 
gree, that by the Law, they were Hable t hea- 
vier Fudgments than they underwent. 

As the Perſons here alluded to were manifeſt- 


ly Prynne, Baſtwick, Burton, Leighton, &c. ſo 
our 22 Author cannot be ſuſpected of 


ſpeaking with too great Severity of them. He 
was a Gentleman remarkable for his Humanity 
and moderate Principles, and by no means a 
Friend to the Courts in which they received their 
Sentences. He had beſides a thorough Know- 
ledge of our Laws, and was too well acquainted 
with the Nature of Offences, to repreſent Offen- 
ders in a worſe Light than they deſerved. And 
yet you find, he does not ſeruple to declare, that 


they were infamous Perſons; Perſons who were 


guilty of ſuch ſeditious Practices, as by the Law 
ET RL ùù ↄ ·˙; m1: ere 
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were liable to heavier Fudgments than vhey un- 


| derwent. 


As to your Saint LEIGHTON, whoſe Suffer- 
ings Mr. Oldmixon (not you, sir; for you have 

ſcarce a Sentence of your own that is material, 
in this or in any other Part of your Letter) whoſe 
Sufferings, I fay, Mr. O/dmixon has labouted with 
ſuch deſcriptiveArtifice to paint in the moſt hide- 
ous Light, even Ruſhworth tells us, that the two 
Lord Chief Juſtices being preſent, delivered their 
Opinions, that #hey would, without any Scruple, 
Bave proceeded againſt the Defendant as for Trea- 

fon, committed 5 bim, if be had come before them. 
And other Lords expreſsly affirmed, that. it was 
bi Majeſty's exceeding great Mercy and Goodneſs, 
that be was brought to receive Cenſure of this 

Court, and not queſtioned at any Tribunal as 4 
Traitor. (Ruſhw. Part II. p. 56.) 
So that you ſee, the Offences of thoſe State 


' Martyrs, whoſe Sufferin gs you have diſplayed 


in ſo tragical a Manner, were nothing leſs than 


ſeditious and traiterous Offences againſt the Go- 
vernment. They were none of your religious 
Scruples; nor indeed was it ever pretended, that 


thoſe infamous Wretches were puniſhed or per- 
ſecuted for Conſcience-ſake. Their Crimes were 
downright Sedition and factious Libel. Crimes 
directly calculated to diſturb the publick Peace, 
to inflame the Populace, and undermine the 
Foundations of Government. 

And your Suggeſtion, that they were rePerſons 
of Rank and Learning is as little to your. Pur- 
poſe. This Circumſtance is ſo far from miti- 


gating 
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gating their Guilt, that it aggravates and en- 
hances it. If they were Perſons of Rank and 
Learning, they were the more capable of ſpread- 
amongſt the People, and incenſing them againſt 
their Governors. The ill Conſequences, which 


threaten a State from the ſeditious Libels of 


Perſons of Rank and Learning, are greater, than 
can poſſibly be apprehended from the moſt indiſ- 
creet Conduct of Perſons who are illiterate, and 
in a low Station of Life. And yet I'Il venture 

to ſay, that the Sufferings of one of thoſe illi- 
terate Scoundrels, who has undergone military 
Diſcipline, for Mutiny, for Deſertion, or for 
drinking a treaſonable Health; who has been 
picotted and whipped through a Regiment three 
Market - Days ſucceſſively, if properly deſcribed, 
would look as frightful in Print, and cut as tragical 
a Figure, as the Puniſhments of Prynne, Baſtwick, 
Leighton, or any of your State-Martyrs above- 
mentioned. And if ſo, why would you name 
the Names of ſuch infamous Offenders ? Is it 
poſſible, that the Names of ſuch Men can be 
of Service to any Cauſe whatſoever? Can you 
conceive, that Puniſhments inflicted upon ſuch 
notorious Diſturbers of the publick Peace, will 


ever make the ſerious Reader believe, that K. 


Charles was a bloody, lawleſs Tyrant ? And yet 


ing the Infection of their ſeditious 'Tenets 


theſe are the Wretches, whoſe Names and Pu- 


niſhments are perpetually rung in our Ears, 'and 
urged as Proofs, that his Majeſty's Reign was a 
continued Scene of Barbarity and Oppreſſion; 

that nonſtrous Cruelties were daily committed 
_ on 
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on rein of bigh Rank, Say, and nme 
ing. 
The farcical n with which you con- 


| clude the Account of Leighton's Sufferings, is too 


material not to be mentioned. Having given 
us, from Mr, O/dmixon, a Deſcription of his be- 
ing whipped and ſtigmatized as a Sower of Se- 
dition, you add, in great Extaſy, my Hand trem- 
bles, my Heart bleeds, I can go no further. But 
can you be fo weak, as to think, that ſuch 
wretched Stuff as this, will paſs with Men of 
Senſe? Pray, Mr. 8 what was it, which 
you ſaw or read in the Account, that put you 
in ſuch an Agony? You have certainly ſeen or 


heard of Puniſhments equally ſevere without 


a trembling Hand or a bleeding Heart. Did 
you never ſee a Fellow for Deſertion, or for 


drinking a treaſonable Health, picotted, till he 


has been black in the Face ? till the Blood has 


ſtarted out of his Ears and Noſe? in ſhort, till 


he has been in ſuch Agonies, that the SpeQtators 
have thought him expiring? g 

Again, have you never heard, that a Perſon 
for the ſame Crime has been fettered with heavy 


- Bolts, tied Neck and Heels, and caſt into a nafty 
Dog hole or Dungeon? That, after this, he has 


received five hundred Laſhes (ſeveral hundreds, 
at leaſt, more than your Martyr received) and 
before his Back has been cured, the ſame Num- 
ber a ſecond Time, till it has looked of all Sorts 
of Colours, till Collops of Fleſh have followed 
the Whip, and left the Back-bone almoſt bare ? 


Have you never heard, that the ſame Perſon 


2 has 


[17] 

has at length been whipped out of the Regiment 
to which he belonged, with a Halter about his 
Neck, and left to ä the Pain and Smart 
of his Indiſcretion, without, perhaps, a Penny 
in his Pocket to help himſelf? But my Hand 
trembles, my Heart bleeds, T can go no further ; ; 
Teneatis Amici? 

Lou certainly forgot n Mr. C ae, 
when you talked of a trembling Hand, and a 
bleeding Heart. This was not the Reaſon, that 
you could write no further. The Reaſon was 
plainly this; you had nothing more to write. 


You had tranſcribed, what your Friend Ola- 


mi xon had furniſhed you with, and given us a 
conſiderable Specimen of your own Invention 
into the Bargain, 'And had you made your 
Martyr paſs through another ſubterraneous Paſ- 
ſage, which had not been opened fince the bloody 


Reign of Q, Mary, and ſet the whole Houſe of 


Commons a CRYING @ fecond Time, I ſhould not 
have wondered at it at all. 

Mr. Oldmixon, at the End of near a hues 
Years, without the help of one ſingle Record of 
a publick Nature, undertakes to give us an ex- 
act Account, how this Strate- Martyr was appre- 
hended and committed to Priſon. And in ®r- 
der to make the Scene appear as tragical as poſ- 
ſible, the Time when, and the Place where he 
Was arreſted, the Pellrxes who arreſted him, his 
Fetters, his Priſon, and other the moſt idle and 
minute Circumſtances, are deſcribed in a very 
particular Manner, We are told, That he 
Was arreſted by two High Commiſſion Pur- 
* {uivants, 


— > 


- 


opened fince the bloody Reign of Q. Mary, 
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i ſuivants, Croſs and Tomlins (two Ruffians be- 
.< longing to the Court of Star-Chamber, fays 


« Mr, G de) as he came out of Black- 


* PFryars Church, who dragged him with great 
, « Force and Violence to Laud's Houſe ;z—and 
« from thence led him through a ſubterraneous 
« Paſſage (ſays Mr. C——de) through a blind, 


« hollow Way (ſays the Petition, in Mr. Chand- 
lers Hiſtory) to a Door, which had not been 


9235 


&« and having provided Bolts to put on his 
« Hands (having fettered him there with heavy 
“ Bolts, ſays Mr. C——de) he was carried with 


% à huge Multitude of Bills and Staves to New- 
« gate (the Allufion here is too impious to be 
% mentioned) where, in the Entry, his Wife was 
e almoſt killed, and himſelf was caſt into a 
4 naſty Doghole full of Rats and Mice; no 


« Light, but from the uncovered Roof (ſays 


« Mr. C——&4) no Light, but a little Grate 
* (ſays the Petition) no Place, but the Ruins 


of an old Chimney for Fire; no Bedding and 


„ no Meat nor Drink from Tuęſday Night to 


« Thurſday Noon. In this doleful Place and 


„ Plight they kept him with two Doors ſhut 
« upon him (i. e. I ſuppoſe the Priſon Doors 


« were kept faſt, and how elſe could he have 
&« been confined) for the Space of fifteen Weeks, 


5 ſuffering none to come at him, of even bis 
„ Wife in all that Time (lays Mr. C 


de,) 


« till at length his Wife was en admitted (fays 
e the Petition * 


With 
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With this, and a good deal more ſuch low, 
idle, impertinent Stuff; does Mr. Oldmixon en- 
tertain and endeavour to impoſe upon his Rea- 
ders. For ſuppoſing the main of the Story to 
be true, what, beſides the Embelliſhments, does 
the Purport of it amount to, but that a moſt 
ſeditious Diſturber of the publick Peace (who 
ought, in the Opinion of the two Lord Chief 
Juſtices, to have been hanged) was apprehended, 
| ese N to ne md treMEC with ſome Se- 
verity. 

But our Hiſtorian goes on, and tells us, that - 
the Sentence, which was paſſed upon him, was 
monſtrouſly ſevere; that he was fined 10,000/, . 
that he was ordered to be whipped, and to ſtand 
in the Pillory, to bave his Ears cut off, his'Noſe 
lit, and to be ftigmatized as à Sower of Se- 
dition; that, in the Year 1640, he petitioned the 
Parliament for Redreſs, and that when the fol- 
lowing Part of his Petition was read (your Pe- 
titioner's Hands being tied to a Stake, beſides 
other Torments, he received thirty-ſix Stripes 
with a terrible Cord (fays Mr. Oldmixon) with 
a treble Cord (ſays Mr. C——de.) After which 
he flood almoſt two Hours in the Pillory, in Cold, 
Froſt, and Snow ; and then ſuffered the reſt, as 
cutting off the Ear, firing the Face, flitting up 
the Noſe.) When this Part of the Petition was 
read, the Hiſtorian tell us, That the Clerk of the 
Houſe of Commons was ordered to flop; and 
when he was going on again, the. Compaſſion of 
the Houſe was ſuch, that he was bid to flop 


9 25 ell they had recovered themſelves, 
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This was a Circumſtance too affecting not to 
be improved; and it muſt be owned, Mr. 
C de, you have improved it with a witneſs. 
You have here evidently outdone your great 
Maſter Olamixon, that celebrated Lover of 
Truth, in the very Faculty, for which he was fo 
renowned, and in which I once verily thought 


he would never have been rivalled. Mr. Old- 


mixon, as I ſaid before, had obſerved, that when 
the Clerk was going on again, the Compaſſion of 
the Houſe was ſuch, that he was bid o ſtop 
again, till they had recovered themſehves, This 
artful Inſinuation (for which there is not the 
leaſt Foundation, in any authentick Hiſtory upon 
Earth, that I can meet with) was not worded, it 
feems, in Terms ſtrong enough. You was, 


therefore, reſolved to make the moſt of it, and, 


by way of Improvement, have in Effect told us, 
That the Houſe of Commons fell a crying, The 
Clerk, ſays Mr. C—— de, was ordered to flop a 
ſecond Time, till the Auditors recovered tbem- 
elves a little; for the Houſe was melted down 
with Tears, Tenderneſs, and Compaſſion *. 


Since I wrote this, I have had the Satisfaction of ſeeing the 
Journals of the Houſe of Commons; and, if I am not greatly 
miſtaken, I have difcovered the Circumſtance, which Mr. OlA. 
mixan, Mr. C— at, and others, have improved into ſuch a tra- 

ical Scene, The Petition of Alexander Leighton was read, in the 

ouſe of Commons, twice in one Day, and the Reaſon for read- 
ing it a ſecond Time is expreſly aſſigned. The Words in the Jour- 
nals are theſe: | | 3 3 

Nov. 9, 1640. The humble Petition of Alexander Leighton, 
c Priſoner in the Fleet, was read. „ 

„% Nov. 0, 1640. The humble Petition of Mr. Alexander 
Lei ghton again read, becauſe many of the Members, that went up 
* avith the Meſſage, were not preſent at the firſt reading. 1 | 
= #Y = 3 i ut 


* 
* 
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But could you imagine, that ſuch mean Arti- 


fice, ſuch baſe Miſrepreſentation as this, would 


paſs upon the intelligent World, and not be ob- 
ſerved? The whole Account of your State 
Martyr, in ſhort, is mere Art and Management, 
directly calculated to amuſe and miſlead your 
Readers. In order to divert them from attend- 
ing to the main Point, to the ſeditious and tray- 
terous Nature of his Behaviour, we are enter- 
tained with a paultry; but heighteried View of 


the Ptiniſhment he underwent. Thus the Man- 


ner and Infiruments of it are touched with the 
moſt glaring Colours, and diſplayed in the moſt 


hideous Light. It was not "not to tell us, 


that he was whipped, that he ſtood in the Pill 


lory, and was ſtigmatized as a Somef of Se- 


dition; we muſt be told, that Be received thirty- 


fix Stripes with a treble Cord; that he flood in 


the Pillory two Hours, in Cold, Froft, and Snow 


that his Ears were: cut off, his Ns oſe Hit, and his 
Face fired; and, to finiſh the Picture, the 


Houſe of Commons (wretched Artifice!) muſt be 


repreſented crying, melted into Tears with the 
bare Recital of the Puniſhment of a Criminal, 
who ought to have been tried as a Traytor. 
Il am perfectly aſhamed to trouble the Rea- 
der with any thing further upon the Subject, 
and Cs leave _ to wa what miſerable 


Now, whether the 88 Dorer who are ſo 
good at Invention, have not improved this ſecond N into an 
Order, that the Clerk ſhould ſtop a ſecond Time, till the Auditors 
had recovered themſelves, and dried up 1 80 Tears, I muſt leave 


the Reader to determine. 
'K 2 Shifts 


| 
I 
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Shifts a Writer muſt be reduced to, who, in De- 
fence of the Cauſe he eſpouſes, i is forced 'to have 
Recourſe to infamous Falſhoods, to the loweſt 
Impertinencies, to baſe Miſrepreſentations; in a 
word, to every the meaneſt Artifice, that can be 
thought of. It muſt certainly be a moſt glori- 
ous, a moſt righteous Cauſe; which wants ſuch 
an Advocate and ſuch Artifice to defend it. 

But after all, you will tell us, perhaps, that he 
Puniſhments, which were inflifted upon this'and 
be other Gentlemen abovementioned, were too ſe- 
vere; that the Crimes, they were guilty of, bore 
no Proportion to the Sentences, which were paſ- 
fed upon them; that in a Country, which has 
— fo Freedom and true Religion, Per- 
ſens of Rank and Learning ſhould at Jeaf be 
exempted from Punſhments of Juch a cruel and 
ſcandalous Nature. 

Whether their Puniſhments were Arenen 
tioned to the Nature of their Crimes, I muſt 
leave the Reader to determine. The two Lord 
Chief Juſtices declared, as I ſaid before, That 
they would, without any Scruple, have proceeded 
againſt Leighton, as for Treaſon committed by 
him, if be had come before them. — And it is re- 
markable, ſays Fuller, chat among the many Ac- 
eons charged on Archbiſbop Laud at his 

zal, the Severity on LEIGHTON 7s not at all 
mentioned, chiefly becauſe (though he might be 
Suſpeeted active therein) his Faults were of ſo 
higha Nature, none then, or fince, dare appear in 
ous Defence *, The Remark of Sir Eqward 

* * 0 xi. p. 106. 
| Hyde, 
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Hyde) upon the Occaſion, is ſtill more fall to the 
Purpoſe—There was not one of them (meaning 
Baſtwick, Prynne, Burton, Leigbton, &c.) ſays 
he, <who was not guilty of 'Sedition to that De- 
gree, that, by the Law, they were mann 70 ea 
vier Fudgments, than they underuent. 
Having obſerved thus much, Mr. . 
ſhall concur with you in every thing, that you 
can reaſonably deſire. I beg Leave to aſſure 
you, that J have as great an Abhorrence of any 
Thing, that looks like Cruelty, as you or any 
Man living. Slitting up the: Noſes, and firing 
the Faces of Gentlemen, 1 agree with you, are 
ſhocking Puniſhments: Puniſhments, which 
Nature ſtarts at; and which are much better 


calculated for diſtant Climates; for a People of 


bloodier Diſpoſitions, than I would willingly 
believe can ever dwell in the Breaſts of true- 
born En gliſomen. Puniſhments of ſuch a cruel: 
and ſcandalous Nature are not to be endured. 

They are a Reproach to our natural Tempers, 
and our natural Bravery. In a word, they are a 
Reproach to the mild and moderate Nature of 


our excellent Conſtitution and Laws; and I 


ſincerely hope, we ſhall never live to ſee Seve- 


rities, which approach ſo near to foreign Cruel- 


ties, acted over again in theſe Kingdoms. I 
— the Neceſſity of Affairs will never require 


But when all this is admitted, what is it to 


wr Purpoſe? Does it follow from hence, that. 
the Reign: of King Charles was a continued-(a 
1 ) Scene of een and Oppreſſion? 
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During his Majeſty's Reign, it happened that 

four or five Perſons of reputable Profeſſions were 
guilty of Crimes of a very ſeditious and trea- 
ſonable Nature; and. being diſcovered, were pu- 
niſhed with . ſome Severity. But is it not baſe 
Miſrepreſentation to inſinuate, that thoſe four 
or five Perſons were ſo many hundred, or ra- 
ther ſo many thouſand Perſons of Rank and 
Quality? Is it not baſe to infer from hence, 
that monſtrous Cruelties were daily committed on 


Perſons of high Rank, Quality, and Learning? 


It is really ſurprizing, Mr. C de, that 
you ſhould ſo much as mention the Names of 
ſuch Offenders, or imagine, that their Puniſh- 
ments would reflect any great Diſcredit upon the 

Memory of K. Charles, when you conſider, what 
dreadful Evils were conſequent upon their ſe- 
ditions Behaviour: It was the ſeditious Libels 


and Diſcourſes of ſuch infamous Men, which 


incenſed the Populace againſt his Majeſty's Go- 
vernment, and brought on that unparalleled 
Scene of Confuſion and Miſery, which was con- 
ſequent upon it. And was the Government to 
blame for making Examples of Men; Who were 
guilty of Crimes, which directly tended to ob- 
ſtruct the Happineſs of every individual Mem- 
ber of the Community? The Nature of their 
Offences, and the Neceſſity of Affairs, demand- 


ed Severity. It had been Cruelty to the Pub- 


lick to have ſpared them. Even Ruſhworth, 
ſpeaking of Leighton's Puniſhment, owns, that 
the Neceſſity of Affairs at that Time required 
this Severity af the Hand of the Magiſtrate, 

. more 
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more than perbaps the Crime would 40 in 2 


Following Juncture. 
When, therefore, I hear you lacy his Ma- 
jeſty with Cruelty, for puniſhing: a few Perſons, 


who: were guilty of Crimes of ſuch a ſeditious 


and trayterous Nature, I own I am greatly ſur- 
prized ;/ eſpecially; when I conſider what a 
ſhocking Scene of Barbarity.and Oppreſſion was 
ated: by that very Parliament, whoſe Cauſe you 
eſpouſe. The Proceedings and Judgments, which 
were paſſed upon the Criminals abovemention- 
ed, were paſſed in due Form of Law, in Courts 
of Juſtice ; nor is it pretended, that either of 
them was innocent of the Crimes, with which 
they were · charged. Whereas they (the Parlia- 
ment) ſays Sir Edward Hyde, without any Co- 
hour of Furiſdifion, but what themſelves bad 
 affumed-and uſurped, inſtead of infliftting amy 
ordinary. Puniſhment, \ took away the Lives of . 
their 'Fellow-Subjetts,: who bad not treſpaſſed 
aguinſt any known. Law, and impriſoned others 
with Tack. unuſual Circumſtances of: Reftraint, 
Cruelty, and Inbumanity, that many Perſons of 
putation, Integrity, and Fortune, being firſt: 
robbed and pi led of all their Eſtates, for not- 
conforming themſelues to the Wickedneſs of the 
Time, periſbed in Priſon, and very many of the 
ſame Condition are like to do ſo, for want of ſuch 
Naur ment, as may ſatisfy Nature. 
Is there a Scene like this, Mr. C ge, to be 
met with in the Reign of K. Charles? No, 
Sir : On the other hand, it is remarkable, that, 


during his whole Government, he never pu- 
K 4 niſhed 
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niſhed one ſingle Perſon with Death, but with 
Reluctance. And the noble Hiſtavian Who 
lived in thoſe Times, and who muſt be a better 
Judge of them than you or I, has aſſured us, 
that < during the whole Time, that theſe Preſ- 
«© ſures(meaning the Methods which were taken 
tt for raiſing Money) were exerciſed, and thoſe 
«© new and extraordinary Ways were run; that 
<« is, from the Diſſolution of the Parliament, in. 
<« the fourth Year, to the Beginning of this Par- 
<« liament, which is above twelve Years, this 
« Kingdom enjoyed the greateſt Calm, and * 
<« leſt Meaſure of Felicity; i that any People in 

4e any Age, for ſo long a Time together, — 
| << been bleſſed with, to the Wonder and Glory 
« of all the other Parts ah feat, lar. 
vol. i. p. 58.) M81 JT RL) 
8. But, 8 you will ſay, chat amid ll 
the Felicity, which. Lord Clarendom falls f, 
it is clear fromihis owrHiftory, that the Nation 
was then burdened with ſame Preſſures and Im- 
poſitious of a particular. Nature, ſeveral'T axes 
being demanded in an unuſual Manner, and e 
veral Gentlemen ſeverely nei und n ee Te 
not paying te. 

Very true, Mr. G. de, 1 agree, chat the 
Manner in which thoſe Taxes were levied was 
irregular. I agree, that his Majeſty was ill- 
adviſed, when he was adviſed to have Recourſe 
to ſuch extraordinary Meaſures; and I. hope 
we ſhall never live to ſee either ſuch Meaſures: 
n or 3 Burdens pared OY FO e a 

neva Jecond 


L 7 


ſecond Time. 1 hope the u N of the State 


will never require it. 

At preſent, Mr. C, we are manifiſlly 
out of Danger. Under the preſent wiſe and 
glorious Adminiſtration, we are ſure to be go- 
verned by Laws of our own making, and taxed 
by Repreſentatives of our own choojing. For 
though ſome wicked Men may have attempted 
to undermine our Conſtitution, by baſe, venal 
Methods, by Bribery and Corruption, yet we are 
now aſſured, that none will be permitted to ſit 
in the Houſe, but they who are properly our Re- 
preſentatives, they who are rightly and duly re- 
turned, and zealouſly attached to the preſent Go- 
vernment in Church and State. By this Means 


our Liberties muſt be preſerved inviolate. As 
long as the Fountain is kept pure and uncofrupt,; 


the Streams which flow from it muſt be ſo too. 
The preſent Parliament, being compoſed: of 
. Men of unbiaſſed Integrity, Men who ſucceed- 


ed to their reſpective Seats, by Virtue of the free 


Votes of their Electors, without the leaſt Pro- 
ſpect of Place or Penſion, without any View, 
but to ſerve their King and their Country, muſt 
be the propereſt Guardians of our Rights and 


Liberties; they muſt inevitably diſcharge the 


great Truſt repoſed with them i in a moſt faith- 
tul and honourable Manner. Through ſuch 
uncorrupt Hands the — Privileges of 
our excellent Conſtitution muſt undoubtedly be 
tranſmitted to the lateſt Poſterity, without the 
leaſt material Alteration or Diminution what- 
| ſoever. The Freedom of Elections, M. Cole 

NES that 
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that great Fundamental of our Conſtitution, be- 
ing ſecured, all is fafe ; my Perſon (to borrow a 
Word. or two-more of your elegant Phraſe) ny 
Eftate, my Conſcience, my Ren, are all wy | 
0Wn, | 
0 felices e 2 ſua "rain an 7 

T hus you ſee, Mr. C -e, I can't help follow- 
ing your Example; I can't help Handing ftill— 
making a Pauſe — and reflefting a little on the 
vaſt and ſurprizing Difference between us and 
our Forefathers; between us, who are fo for- 
tunate as to live under the preſent happy, and 
uncorrupt Adminiſtration; and our Forefathers, 
whoſe Lot was 20 live in the Reigns of that 
weak and arbitrary Family the Sruax rs b. 

I ſhall now return to your Objection; and 
bere J agree with you, that ſome of the publick 
Meaſures, which'were taken in the Reign ꝙ K. 
 CrHaRLEs, were juſtly Matters of Complitar ; 

that: the collecting of” 7 axes, without Conſent" of 
Parliament, was a'Stretch off the Prerogative ; 
and a Deviation from the ORDINARY and re- 
gular: Courſe raiſing Subfidies; and that the 
Gentlemen, ho: were ned and impriſoned for 
nor: pa yang them, were ſeverely: dealt with. 

But admitting all this, what is it to your Pur- 
rast ? Was his Majeſty to be blamed for all theſe 
Irregularities? Or, does it follow from hence, 
that he was a bloody, lawleſs Tyrant? That dur- 
ing his Government; monſtrous Cruelties were. 
daily committed on Perſons of 1 Rank, _ 
WY, and TOY 2 


See Mr. Cas Letter, p. 110. 
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Be pleaſed only to recollect a few Circum- 
ſtances, and you will find, that his Majeſty had 
not a great deal to anſwer for, on Account of 
the Grievances, which are here nnen of. 
Lou may remember, tn 

That they were the Neceſſities of the State, 
which obliged- him to have Recourſe to ſuch 
extraordinary Meaſures ; (ſee p. 113, &c.)) 

That though he was obliged to act in the 
Manner he did, yet he was far from aQing 1 in an 
arbitrary or violent Manner; | , 

That he adviſed: with. the Judges, the fworn 
Interpreters of the Law, upon the Points i in Dif 
pute, and never ventured to collect Ship-m 
(the Tax which was ſo much complained of ) 
or, indeed, any other Tax, till the Judges de- 
clared the levying it to be juſt and legal. 

That when he was convinced, chat Ship- 
money was an illegal Impoſition, he endea- 
voured, by proper Methods, to make his Sub- 
jects eaſy, and accordingly paſſed an Act, where- 
by he diveſted himſelf and his Succeſſors of a 
Power to receive it for ever. after; ; and W 
you may remember, 

That the Gentlemen, wits were. fined and 
impriſoned for not paying that and the other 
Taxes, which were laid upon them, were not 
fined or impriſoned in an arbitrary, lawleſs Man- 
ner, but, by Virtue of Judgments, paſſed in 
Courts of Juſtice, and in due Form of Law. 

Now ſuppoſing, that the Judgments, which 
were paſſed in theſe Caſes were wrong, was the 
"0M to blame for it? ? Have you never heard of 

wrong 
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wrong Judgment in the King's Bencb, and 
Writs of Error granted for examining Cauſes 
a-freſh ? Have you never heard of Sentences in 
the Eccle/ia/tical Courts ſet aſide in the Court 
of Delegates, and Decrees in Chancer reverſed 
in the Houſe , Lords? But is the King an- 
ſwerable for all theſe Errors? Are all theſe irre- 
gular Proceedings and wrong ene to be 


chivrged to the King's Account? 


Ide very. Parliament, in 16413 een the 
contrary; as therefore I know you have a very 
high Opinion of that Auguſt Aſembiy, I will 
beg Leave to give you See an! 
thenbaſe:i 2 Hö 03 d ee eee 

nl the e ee of the Aae r the 
1* of December, 164 15 the Loans, Privy Seals, 
Coat and. Condat Myuney, Sbi p. money, &c. are 
particularly mentioned as the Effects of Evil 
Counſellors; and in the Petition, which was 
preſented to his Majeſty, and which accom- 
— Remonmſtrance, the Commons proteſt, | 
rhateit was withont the: lraſt Intention to lay 'a 
BlemilDLupon ibis: Majeſty's Royal Perſon, but 
only to repreſent how his Rayal Authority and 
Truft had been abuſed. And finding that the 
vile Vanguage and Aſperſions which they caſt 
upon the King, were generally cenſured and ill 
ſpoken of, they afterwards, together with the 


Lords, in their Declaration of the 19th of May, 


tell the People, that, of they ſhould Jay, that all 
the ill. Thins done af Jate in his Majeſty's Name, 
have been done by himſelf, they ſhould neither _ 
/2o eee of the Law, nor the — on 


of 
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of their Hearts, which they ſay, is as much as 
may be to clear his Ma jefty of all Imputation of 
Miſgovernment, and to 15 the Fault to his Mi- 
niſters. And then finding Fault with thoſe, 
who make his Majeſty the Author of Evil 
Councils, they uſe theſe Words: We his Ma- 
jeſty's loyal and dutiful Subjects, can uſe 19 other 
Style, according to that Maxim of the Law (the 
King can do no wrong“) buf, if any ill be com- 
mitted in Matter of STATE, the Council; "+ 

in Matters of Juſtice, the Judges, muſs anſwer 


for it. 


* The Gee of this Palit may poſſibly: help us to 
the true Meaning of that famous Maxim of our Law, The King 
can do no wrong. It is remarkable, that this Maxim has been 
ever looked upon as an undoubted Truth, by ſenſible Men of all 
Denominations and Parties. In the Parliament in 1641, we 
find it was univerſally admitted as ſuch. Could we therefore 
be certain, that we rightly underſtood it, we might poſſibly be 
able to form a better Judgment of the Nature of our excellent 
Conſtitution, than is generally done. A few Remarks upon this 
Maxim, may at leaſt ſerve to amuſe the Reader, and fatisfy him, 
that the Notions, which ſome People have of the King and Con- 
Elitution of England at preſent, were unknown to that very Parlia- 
ment, Whoſe Principles and Proceedings they ſo ſtrenuouſly 
eſpouſe, and endeavour to defend. 

As to the Senſe of this famous Maxim, ſome Writers, in their 
Account of it, are extremely weak and abſurd. The Meaning 
of it, according to them, is, that the King can really do no aurung, 
let him do auhat he will; that his Prerogative gives him a Power to 
do what he pleaſes ; in a word, that a Breach of his Coronation Oath, 
or an Infringment upon the Ri obts and Liberties of his People, is no 
wrong ; at leaſt none for which he is accountable to them. 

On the other hand, I have met with a Writer or two, who 
will have it, that this Maxim is rather a Reſtraint upon the Pre- 
rogative, than a Rule in favour of it; the Meaning of it, accord- 
ing to theſe Gentlemen, is, that a King can do nothing but hat the 
Law allows; that be has no Power, by Virtne 22 his Savereignty, 8 
do gny thing which is aurong, which is unjuſt or illegal. | 

Both theſe. Interpretations, I think, are babie to Exception; \ 
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Here you ſee the Parliament, whoſe Cauſe 
you eſpouſe, expreſly acquit his Majeſty of all 


and the Truth, as in many other Caſes, if I am not greatly miſ- 
taken, lies betwen them. _ EY <4 

As to the f Opinion, I think, it cannot poſſibly be true. For, 
if the Coronation Oath be of no Force or Signification, why is it 


given or taken? If the Oath obliges a King to nothing more, 


than what he was originally obliged to by the fundamental 
Laws of the Realm, yet ſtill the original Obligation muſt be 
binding, and the Force of an Oath. muſt rather enhance than leſ- 
ſen that Obligation. But which is equally material, if a King of 
Eagland may do what he pleaſes, what are the great Advantages; 
which the Engliſß Conſtitution is ſuppoſed to have; and which we 
ſo much boaſt of, above thoſe of an abſolute Monarchy ? 
With Reſpect to the other Interpretation, it is granted, that 
a King can do nothing, that is unjuſt or illegal; nothing but what is 
confiftent with the fundamental Laws of the Realm and the Rights of 
the People. But the Maxim abovementioned does not oblige him 
to this, neither is it a Reſtraint upon the Prerogative. It was al- 
ways underſtood in another Senſe. The Parliament; in 1641, 
who were no great Friends to the Prerogative, admitted it as a 
Maxim in favour of Sovereignty, and allowed that the King, by 
Virtue of this Maxim, had done no wrong, when, at the ſame 
Time, they complained, that ſeveral wrong Steps had been taken, 
and ſeveral Infringements had been made upon the Rights and 
Liberties of the People. So that neither his nor the former can, 
I think, be the true Senſe of the Maxim, we are ſpeaking of. | 
The Parliament juſt mentioned have plainly hinted at the true 
Meaning of it. They juſtly ſuppoſe, that a King of England is at- 
tended with wiſe and able Counſellors to adviſe him-in Matters of 
State, and with Judges learned in their Profeſſion, who are to Ir- 
terpret the Laws, and determine ſuch Diſputes, as ſhall ariſe 
amongſt his Subjects. If therefore wrong Judgments ſhould be 
aſſed in Courts of- Juftice, or wrong Steps ſhould be taken in 
the publick Adminiſtration of Affairs, and his Majeſty ſhould 
concur with them, does it follow from hence, that thoſe Errors 
and Irregularities are to be charged to his Majeſty's Account? 
No: on the other hand, it was wiſely conſidered by our Fore- 
fathers, that, if a K. of England was to be cenſured and inſulted 
in ſuch Caſes as theſe, the Sovereign Authority would be greatly 
diminiſhed, nor could the Honour and Dignity of the Crown be 
poſſibly ſupported. By the fundamental Laws of the Realm, 
therefore, the Perſon and Character of our Sovereign are ſecuyed 
from all ſuch. Inſults and Indignities, and expreſly pronounced to 
| thole 
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thoſe arbitrary Deſigns, all that lawleſs, tyran- 
nical Conduct, with which you are pleaſed to 
charge him. e 

But that which is ſtill more material, the 
Grievances, which you complain of, were by 
this Time all redrefſed and removed. The King 
had by all poſſible Methods endeavoured to ſa- 
tisfy the Demands of his People. He had, 'be- 
ſides other Acts, paſſed an Act for a Triennial 
Parliament, 1. e. an A#, which ordained that a 


be ſacred. The ſacred Perſon of our Sovereign Lord the King, is the 
conſtant Language of our Laws, and the above Maxim declares, 
that the King can do nowrong ; i. e. in the Caſes beforementioned, 
VIZ. W go (IEA 
Faurong Fudgments ſhould be paſſed in Courts of Juſtice, or 
Haun 50 2 be taken in the publick Adminiſtration of A Fairs, 
as long as the former were paſſed in due Forms of Law, and the 
latter were the regular Advice of the Privy Council, the King is not 
accountable for either. And in this Senſe, the Parliament, in 
1641, interpreted the above Maxim. If, fay they, any ill be 
committed in Matter of State, he Council; if in Matters of 
Juſtice, the Judges, muſt anſwer for it. hath nts. 
But does it follow from hence, that a King of England can do 
what he pleaſes ? That he is at Liberty to keep or break his 
Coronation Oath ? That he can trample upon the fundamental Laws 
of the Realm, and wantonly ee the Properties of his Sub- 
jects? Does it follow, that he can do all this, and yet do 20 
aurong ? ls it poſſible, that the above Maxim can give him ſuch 


an exorbitant, ſuch, a lawleſs Power? God forbid! Such Acts | 


are a manifeſt Abuſe of all Power ; and they, who advance ſuch 
groſs Abſurdities, deſerve no Anſwer. In a word, their Notions 
of Government are below all Contempt, and, if it ſhall appear, 
that K. Charles ated in ſuch a Manner, 1 will readily acknow- 
ledge, that he was an arbitrary, lawleſs Tyrant, But if, in the 
moſt a ge hon Parts of his Adminiſtration, he acted by the 
Advice of his Council, and agreeable to the Determinations of 
the Judges, the ſworn Interpreters of the Law, I would fain 
know, why he ſhould be excluded the Benefit of the great Maxim 
abovementioned, which in all Reigns, and by all Men who 
know any thing of our Hiſtory or our Conſtitution, has been 
interpreted in Favour of Sovereignty, | | e 


Parliament 
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Parliament ſhould; be held, at leaſt every Ghote 
Years, though the King ſhould neglect to call 
it, in order to prevent the Inconveniencies ariſing 
from the too long Intermiſſion of Parliaments. 
An Act likewiſe was paſſed to aboliſh the 
Star- Chamber and High Commiſſion Courts, and 
another to aboliſh Ship-money, to which laſt, his 
Majeſty gave the Nn Afſent the 7 of Augu, 
0&4: 
Much the Gave Method, ſays Dann: was 
« taken with Regard to the other Grievances; | 
« and, in the End, there was not a ſingle Grie- 
«© vance, publick or private, but what was re- 
+ dreſſed, within the nine firſt Months of this 
«« Seſſion; meaning the Seſſion of Parliament 
„ which commenced Nov. 3, 1640. 
Dou is it poflible, Mr. C—— de, to reconcile 
this Account with the Account which you have 
given us of. his Majeſty's Character and Go- 
derument? Is it poſſible to conceive, that a 
Prince could ſo effectually redreſs the Grievances 
of his People, and grant them every Privilege 
they deſired, and yet be that /awleſs, arbitrary 
| Tyrant, you have made him? Is it poſſible, that 
he could intend to ſubvert the Conſtitution, and 
enſlave his People, and, at the ſame Time diveſt 
bimſelf of every Power, every Privilege, which 
muſt have enabled him to put his Deſign in 
Execution? Is it poſſible, that he could zntend 
to invade their Rights and Liberties, to rob them 
of every thing, which was dear and valuable, and 
yet redreſs every Grievance they complained of, 


and put it out of his Power to moleſt them 
With 
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with Regard to any Privilege, in which they 
placed their Security? The Condeſcention of 
his Majeſty in this Reſpect, is at leaſt a clear 


Proof, that he was ſenſible of the Miſtakes of a 


former Adminiſtration, that he defired to redrefs 
the Complaints of his People, and ſecure to them 
every Right, every Privilege, 10 which they had 
a juſt and legal Claim. 

Now pray, Mr. C— 4e, coodiden; a 
Fs a Prince to be reproached with the odious 
Title of Jawle Tyrant? Or, is it no Crime to 
take up Arms and depoſe ſuch a Governor? 

Whenever a Prince, you ſay, endeavours 70 
pres a Conſtitution, and ſubjittute an arbi- 
trary Power in its Room, it then becomes juſt, 
reaſonable, and neceſſary not only to refiſe, but even 
to depoſe fuch a Governor, For in this Caſe, a 
Prince degenerates into a Tyrant, and becomes a 
different Perſon; and they, who oppoſe ſuch @ 
Prince, do not oppoſe their Governor, but an In- 

vader. and a J. yrant. 
And ſuppoſing all this to be true, wh i is it 


to your Purpoſe? Till it appears, that K. Charles 
was the Tyrant, which is here deſcribed; how _ 


does this Doctrine of yours affect his Majeſty ? 
Or, what ſignifies your declamatory Harangue 
upon the Buſineſs of Reſiſtance? What ſignifies 


your ſaying over Things, which have been ſaid 


a hundred Times before? What ſignifies your 
telling us, that Tyr any is not Government, and 
that Princes, who endeavour to enſlave their 
People, degenerate into Tyrants, and may be lau- 


fully reffied and depoſed ? What fignities all this 
L idle 
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idle trite Stuff, with Regard to the Point in De- 
bate? Your Buſineſs was to prove, that K. 

Charles was a Tyrant? and not barely to tell us, 

q That wicked arbitrary Princes degenerate into 

8 Tyrants. 

3 Vou tell us, indeed, That he was a Thrant; 

| that he endeavoured to ſubvert the Conſtitution, 
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and to ſubſtitute an arbitrary Power in its 
Room; and from hence you conclude, that the 
Oppoſition of his Subjects, or the Attempts of the 
People to depoſe him, cannot with any Colour of 
i | Reaſon or Fuſitce, be called Rebellion. But as 
you have not hitherto been very ſucceſsful in the 
Proof of your Premiſes, you will pardon me, 
if I do not think, that there is any great Re- 
gard to be paid to your Concluſion. 
Government, you allow, is ſacred; and good 
Princes, you ay, muſt not be reſiſted upon any 
Pretence whatſoever. Again, to refiſ# Govern- 
ment, you ſay, is unlawful, and may be reckoned 
among the moſt heinous Crimes. But J. 1 is 
not Government, 
Admitting all this, how dow it appear, that 
K. Charles was a Tyrant? Is it the Part of a 
Tyrant to endeavour to make his Subjects as eaſy 
and happy as they deſire? Is it the Part of a 
Hrant to redreſs the Grievances of his People ? 
To ſecure to them their juſt Rights and Liber- 
ties, and put it out of his Power to moleſt 
them with Regard to their moſt valuable Privi- 
leges? When ſuch Acts as theſe are found to 
make a Part of the Churaches of a Tyrant, I 
| 2 = will 
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will agree with you, that K. Charles was a Ty- 
rant; but till this appears, I muſt beg eee 
to be of Opinion, that the Attempts of his Sub- 


jects to depoſe him, were-downright Rebellion; 


and that, after ſuch Conceſſions made, and ſuch 


Security given, by his Majeſty for the Main- 
tenance of his People's Liberties, they who 
took up Arms againſt him, and were concerned 


in dethroning and murdering him, were, agree- 


able to the Statute of Charles the Second, 
wretched Men, eee wicked, and bardened, | 


in their Impiety. 


The Condeſcenſion of No Majeſty i in calling N 


the Ads abovementioned, ought at leaſt to have 
cancelled the Remembrance of paſt Miſcar- 
riages, nor will you, by all the Art and Diſ- 


guiſes imaginable, ever be able to clear thoſe, 


who, after this Period, appeared in Arms 
ainſt him, from the horrid Crimes of un- 


natural Treaſon and Rebellion. There was 
now no Pretence for Rebellion; the Grievances 


of the Subjects were all redreſſed, and their Li- 
berties ſecured by every legal Method, which 


could be contrived for that Purpoſe. 
Upon the Principles and Doctrine of the il- 


luſtrious Prelate, to whom you dedicate, they 
who, after this Time, reſiſted his Majeſty, 
were, by the Laws of God and their Coun- 
try, Traytors and Rebels. I beg Leave to 
reſt the whole upon the Words of that cele- 


brated Writer. 


Ido not e fays he, a ; paſſive N on-refif 
L 2 ance, 
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1481 
ante, unleſs it be when a Society is _— ru- 
ined without Reſiftance *, - 

And in another Place, ſpeaking of a Paſſage 
in his Sermon, to which ſome Exception had 
been taken, he has theſe Words, This Sentence: 
15 fo. worded, that it allows not the Lawfulneſs. 
of redręſing Grievances, even in the whole Body 
of Subjects, before it be certainly true, that their 
Governors have conſented and agreed. to enflave 
zhem, and make them miſerable , and that the 
Happineſs f the publick Society cannot be 88 
ſerved or ſecured without it.. 

Again, referring to another Paſſage which 
gave Offence, he obſerves, it is manifeſt Fhis 
Sentence frees Subjects from Submiſſion, in Point 
of Conſcience, to no Governors, but thoſe only, 
under whom the univerſal Happineſs of the So- 
ciety is not ſecured, Whether this was the Caſe 
of the People of England, when their Griev- 
ances were all redreſſed, when their Liberties were 
ſecured to them, not only i in the very Manner 
which they themſelves: firſt propoſed, but by 
every legal Method. which could be thought of, 
without entirely ſubverting the Conſtitution, I 
mult leave the Reader to judge. I ſhall only add 
a Remark, which the noble Hiſtorian has made 
upon his Majeſty s paſſing the Acts of Parlia- 
ment abovementioned, it being too material to 
be omitted. 

Theſe Ads, ſays he, will be acknowledged, by 
an incorrupted Poſteri ty, to be everlaſting Monu- 


* Mr. Hoadley's Defence of his Sermon, p. 38. 
+ Did TW" of P. 3 
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ments of the King's fatherly Affection to his Peo- 
pie; and ſuch an Obligation of Repoſe and Truſt 
From his Majeſty in the Hearts of his Subjects, 
that no Expreſſions of Duty or Confidence from 
them could have been more than a ſufficient Re- 
turn on their Parts * 

After what has been ſaid, it may ſeem need- 
leſs to take any great Notice of your next Charge, 
there being little or nothing in it, but what, I 
preſume, has been fully anſwered already. How- 
ever, for the Satisfaction of the Reader, I ſhall 
lay before him the whole Force of your Efforts 
againſt an unfortunate Prince, who, conſidering 
the hard Fate he met with during his Life-time, 
ought now, I think, when a Century has been 
almoſt compleated ſince his Death, to be treated 

at leaſt with a little more Tenderneſs, Civility, 
and good Language, than you are pleaſed to be- 
ſtow upon him. 

9. You tell us, that King Charles, by nume- 
rous illegal and tyrannice! Atts, bad at length 
Jo incenſed the People, that he found himſelf re- 
duced to great Straits and Difficulties; that 
thergfore on the 3d of November, 1640, he ſum- 
moned a Parliament, and paſſed a Bill, where- 
by be diveſted himſelf of the Power of dt ſolving, 
or ſo much as proroguing them, without their 
own Conſent; but that his Compliance in this 
Reſpect was ſo far from atoning for paſt Miſ- 
carriages, that the very Compliance itſelf was 
criminal; that be hereby ſubverted the Conſtitu- 
tion of bis Country to bis own Prejudice, as be 


* Clarend, Hiſt. Vol, I. p. _—_ 8vo Edit. 3 7 
3 = ac 
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had afore violated it, in numerous Inſtances, to 
the Detriment of his Subjects; for though he 
conſented to paſs an Act, which looked like a 
well-meant Conceſſion, yet it ſeems, that he had 
no Intention of ſatisfying the Demands,” or re- 
dreſſing the Grievances ꝙ his Subjects; that his 
Deſigns were ſtill arbitrary and tyrannical ; that 
he fully intended to eſtabliſh Popery, or ſome- 
thing like it; in a word, that he had nothing in 
his Head or his Heart, but to ſubvert the Con- 
 ftarution and enſlave his People. (Page 14, 35.) 
Ihe Reader, I preſume, will eafily perceive, 
that ſeveral Particulars i in this Charge have been 
conſidered already, and need no further Reply; 
and if it ſhall appear, that the principal Thing 
which is here objected to his Majeſty, is not a 
great deal to your Purpoſe; that it rather makes 
for him than againſt him; that it is a manifeſt 
Reproach to the Parliament, and evidently fixes 
upon them, the very Charge which you have en- 
deavoured to fix upon the King; if this ſhall 
appear, I preſume, upon the whole, you will 
have no great Reaſon to triumph 'or boaft of 
thoſe inconteſtable Facts which were to argue for 
themſelves, and prove his Majeſty a lawleſs Ty- 
rant, I ſhall therefore lay before the Reader, 
the full Force of your Reaſoning and Rhetorick 
upon this Occaſion, : 
You ſay, that in this Parliament 0 e. in the 
Parliament which met Nov. 3, 1640) bis Majeſty 
may truly be ſaid to have reverſed his former 
arbitrary Proceedings (though without any ſuch 
Intention) ” a more unaccountable Step than 


any 


| fag] 
any be had yet 3 ; and to have n hrs 
Autbority beneath every thing even his. Adverſa- 
ries could have hoped for; I mean, by his paſſing 
4 Bill, whereby 2 diuęſted himſelf of the Power 
of diſſolving, or ſo. much as proroguing them, 
without their own Conſent, Thus be ſubverted 
_ the Conſtitution of bis Country to his own Preju- 
dice, as he had afore violated it, in numerous In- 
Rances, to the Detriment of his Subjects. | 
When I firſt read this extraordinary Charge, 
I was really at a Loſs which to admire moſt, 
the ſurprizing Weakneſs, or the malicious and 
barbarous Nature of it. As I had ſcarce ever 
met with any thing like it, I could think of no- 
thing which ſo nearly reſembled it, as a Story 
which is told of the unparalleled Baſeneſs and 
Cruelty of the famous Colonel Kirk. This Prodi- 
gy of Barbarity had an Application made to him 
by a young Woman, who lived ſomewhere in the 
Weſt of England, and who throwing herſelf at 
his Feet, begged the Life of a Father (or Bro- 
ther) who was concerned in Monmouth's Rebel- 
lion. The Colonel refuſed to grant her Requeſt, 
but upon Terms the moſt baſe and brutal. The 
Struggles ſhe ſuffered, between Duty and an 
Affection for fo near a Relation, may more eaſily 
be imagined than deſcribed. At length, willing 
to fave a Father's (or Brother's) Life, and not 
able to bear the Thoughts of ſeeing him execut- 
ed, ſhe complied; and, upon a Promiſe of hav- 
ing her Requeſt granted, gratified the Monſter 
in his luſtful Demands. And what was the 


Conſequence? why, the barbarous Villain ſneer- 
| * 4 | ed 
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ed her for her Credulity and Compliance; and 
the firſt Thing (it is preſumed) which ſhe ſaw 
from the Window of. the Room where he fa- 
tisfied his brutal Luſt, was her Father hanging 
on a Sign Poſt, The Application is too eaſy to 
need aRemark.  _ IN AT 
You would inſinuate, that his Majeſty's Com- 
phance abovementioned was a Fault ; ſo was the 
Compliance of the Girl in Colonel K:rk's Caſe. 
But is ĩt poſſible you can excuſe the impious Vil- 
lain, who inſiſted upon her Compliance, and 
Cheated her of her Virtue? is it poſſible you can 
acquit him of being the principal Author of her 
Indiſcretion and Guilt ? You tell us, that 67s 
Majeſty, by a more unaccountable Step than any 
he had yet taken, i, e. by complying with the 
Demands of the Parliament, ſubverted the Con- 
ſlitution of bis Country to his own Prejudice. If 
fo, pray, Mr. C——494e, what Sort of Men muſt 
that favourite Parliament of yours have been, 
-who made ſuch a Demand upon his Majeſty, and 
inſiſted upon his complying with it? Truth, 
you ſee, will come out; and the Subverſion of 
the Conſtitution, the very Charge which you 
Have endeavoured to fix upon the King, is at 
Jength, by a clear Inference from your own 
Words, inevitably fixed upon the Parliament. 
It is plain, that nothing leſs than an utter 
Subverſion of the Government would content 
them. The King had redreſſed every Grievance 
which they complained of, He had made them 
greater Conceſſions than ever were made by any 
King of England before or ſince; nay, greater 


than 


14530] 


than any Parliament had ever preſumed to inſiſt 


upon or deſire. But all this would not ſatisfy 
them: He muſt give up his Right to prorogue 
and diſſolve them; a Right which was eſſential 
to the Prerogative, and could not be ſeparated 
from it, without a manifeſt Violation of the ori- 
ginal and fundamental Laws of the Conſtitution. 
However, the King, to fatisfy them, that he 
had no Intention of invading their 1 in- 
dulged them even in this unwarrantable De- 


mand; and ſtript himſelf of a Privilege, the 


moſt valuable, perhaps, belonging to the Crown. 
And what was the Conſequence? Inſtead of be- 
ing grateful tor ſuch an unparalleled Inſtance of 
Royal Favour and Affection, inſtead of making 
a proper Uſe of the great Truſt repoſed with 


them, they abuſed it to the moſt wicked and ſe- 


ditious Purpoſes, The Men who had been brood- 
ing ſecret Deſigns againſt the Government in 
Church and State, appear now reſolved to carry 
their intended Schemes into Execution, . They 


now employ every | little Artifice to accompliſh 


their End. 
= order to incenſe the People againſt Epiſco- 
al Government, Petitions, by Means the moft 
baſe and ſcandalous * 8 — of the haugh- 


* © Tt was a ſtrange Diſingenuity, ſays Lord Clarendon, that 


« was practiſed in the procuring thoſe Petitions ; which conti- 


« nuedever after in the like Addreſſes. The Courſe was, firſt 
* to prepare a Petition very modeſt and datiful, for the Form; 
« and for the Matter, not very unreaſonable ; and to commu- 
* nicate it at ſome publick Meeting, where Care was taken it 
*© ſhould be received with Approbation. The. Subſcription of 
very oy Hands filled the _ itſelf, where the Fa was 
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ty and oppreflive Behaviour of the Biſhops, were 
pProcured from almoſt all Parts. And for Fear 


6 yritten, and therefore many more Sheets were annexed for the 
© Reception-of the Number, which gave all the Credit, and 
4 procured all the Countenance to the Undertaking. When a 
Multitude of Hands was procured, the Petition itſelf was cut 
„off, and a new one framed, ſuitable to the Defign in Hand, 
and annexed tothe long Liſt of Names which were ſubſcribed 
e tothe former. By this Means, many Men found their Hands 
>< \\abfcribed to Petitions, of which they before had never heard. 
As ſeveral Minifters, whoſe Hands, were to the Petition and 
Declaration of the London Miniſters, have profeſſed to many 
* Perfons, that they never ſaw that Petition or Declaration before 
e it chats preſented to the Houſe ; but had figned another, the Subflance 
„ which was, nat to be compelled to take the Oath enjoined by the 
e new Canons; and when they found, inftead of that, their Names 
et th a Deſire of an Alteration _ the Government of the Church, 
e hey with much Trouble went to Mr. Marſhall, with aubom they 
 . ha# entruſted the Petition and their Hands; who gave them no 
other Anſwer, but hut it was thought fit by theſe, who under- 
e food Buſme/s better than they, that the latter Petition ſpould rather 
ke preferred than the former, And when he found, they intend- 
< ed by ſome publick Act to vindicate themſelves from that 
* Calumny, ſuch Perſons, upon whom they had their greateſt 
- *6. Dependence, were engaged by Threats and Promiſes, to pre- 
_<** vail with them to ſit ſtill, and to pals by that indirect Proceed- 
ms.” (Vol-E p. 204,204) ©: '> . 
Befides this, they had Recourſe to another Expedient, of ſuch 
a deſperate and dangerous Nature, as none but Men, determined 
to throw Things into Confuſion and overturn the Conſtitution. 
"could poſſibly have ventured upon. In order to diſcourage and 
deter the Members, who oppoſed their ſeditious and traiterous 
Defigns, from attending upon the two Houſes, they countenan- 
"ced vaſt Numbers of ſactious and ſchiſmatical People, who aſ- 
ſembled themfelves together about Veſiminſter and Whitehall, 
jn fuch an infolent and tumultuous Manner, as perhaps was never 
_ ſeen before or ſince. Thoſe Tumults were at laſt grown to 
. **. fo high Degrees of Inſolence, that they fpar'd not to invade 
* the Honour and Freedom of the two Hooks, menacing, re- 
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* proaching, ſhaking, yea and aſſaulting ſome Members of both 
Hauſecs, as they fancy'd or diſlik'd them: Nor did they for- 
- *© bear molt rude and unſeemly Deportments, both in contemp- 
„ tuous Words and Actions to his Majeſty himſelf and the 
„ Court.“ (E,/:n Bofiite, p. 14.) * Theſe Tumults were ni 
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his Majeſty's Condeſcenſion, in redreſſing the 


Grievances of his People, ſhould re-eſtabliſh 


« tended, it ſeems, to remove all Obſtructions in Parliament, 7. e. 
„all Freedom of differing in Votes, and debating Matters with 
«© Reaſon and Candor. By hefe the Houſes were to be purged, 
* and all rotten Members (as they pleaſed to count them) caſt 
out; by tbeſe the Obſtinacy of Men, reſolved to diſeharge 
* their Conſciences, was to be ſubdued; by theſe all factious, 
* ſeditious, and ſchiſmatical Propoſals againſt Government, Ec- 
cleſiaſtical or Civil, were to be backed and abetted, till they 
„ prevailed.” (p. 14). ** Yea, ſo enormous and deteſtable were 
* their Outrages, that no ſober Man could be without an infinite 
* Shame and Sorrow, to ſee them ſo tolerated and connived at 
„ by ſome, countenanced, encouraged, and applauded by others.“ 
Ip. 15. 5 | 1 | 
N Rodin himſelf acknowledges that thoſe Tumults were counte- 
nanced and encouraged by th®Commons. If is wery evident, ſays 
he, that the Commons did not defireheſe Tumults ſhould be fo ſoon end- 
ed. Again, Ut is but too probable, ſays he, not to ſay certain, that 
they were cauſed by the re”, any and Direction of ſome of the Leaders 
of the oppoſite Party to the King. (Vol. II. p. 404. 

That they were the Effect of the Intrigues of the Party who 


oppoſed the King is undeniable. For though many Com- 


* plaints were made, and Meſſages ſent, by his Majeſty and 
* {ome of both Houſes, yet no Order for Redreſs could be ob- 


„ tained with any Vigour and Efficacy, proportionable to the 


« Malignity of that now far ſpread Diſeaſe and predominant 
« Miſchief.” (Eik. Baſfflile, p. 16.) No Order could ever be 
obtained, impartially to examine, cenſure and puniſh, the 
% known Boutefeaus and impudent Incendiaries, who boaſted 
* of the Influence they had, and uſed to convoke thoſe Tumults 
as their Advantages ſerved.” (p. 16.) 1 
Cornelius Burgeſs, a Puritan Miniſter, uſed to ſay of the Rabble, 
Theſe are my Bandogs, I can ſet them on, and I can fetch them of 
again. . BY 5 
40 Vea ſome (who ſhould have been wiſer Stateſmen) owned 
«© them as Friends, commendfng their Courage, Zeal, and In- 
« duſtry.” Dy - 

ws When the Lords defired the Commons to join with them 
* in ſupprefling thoſe Tumults, and many Members of that 
* Houſe -zomplained, that they could not come with Safety to the 
« Heuſe, and that ſame of them had been ST, and very ill enter- 


* tained, by thoſe People that crouded about the Poor, ſome of the 
Commons obſcrved, that they muſt not diſcourage their F. hin z 
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[ 156 ] 
him in their good Opinion; for fear the Differ- 
ences and Diſputes between him and his Parlia- 


* this being a Time they muſt make uſe of all Friends. Mr. Pym 
« ſaid, God forbid the Houſe of Commons ſhould proceed in any way 
* to diſbearten People, to obtain their juſt Defires in ſuch a Way." 
(Clar. Hift. Vol. I. p. 336.) TI 
The Account which the noble Hiſtorian has given of theſe 
Tumults, is too long to be tranſcribed in this Place. I ſhall there- 
fore only trouble the Reader with a Paſſage or two. 
In the End, the Lords required the Advice of the Judges, 
* what Courſe was legally to be taken, to ſuppreſs and prevent 
* thoſe Diſorders; and thereupon directed the Lord Kceper of 
* the Great Seal, to iſſue out a Writ, upon the Statute of North. 
© ampton, to the Sheriff and Juſtices, to appoint ſtrong Watches 
« in ſuch Places as they judged moſt convenient, to hinder that 
% unlawful Conflux of People to Veſiminſter, to the Diſturbance 
of their Conſultations. Which Writ iftuing accordingly, the 
7 Juſtices of the Peace, in Obedience thereunto, appointed the 
«© Conftables to attend at the Water · ſide, and Places near about 
* Wefiminfter, with good Watches, to hinder that tumultuous 
* Reſort. 1 5 : 
* This was no ſooner done than the Conſtables were ſent for, 
© bythe Houſe of Commons, and after the View of their War- 
, rants,” required to diſcharge their Watches. And then the 
*© Juſtices were convened and examined; and albeit it appeared, 
that what they had done was in Purſuance of a legal Writ, 
directed to them under the Great Seal of England, by the Ad- 
vice of the Lords in Parliament, without ſo much as confer- 
ring with the Lords upon that Act of theirs, the ſetting ſuch 
** a Watch was voted to be a Breach of Privilege; and one of the 
* Juſtices of the Peace, who according to his Oath had executed 
„ that Writ, was committed to the Tower for that Offence. 
By this and other Means, all Obſtacles of the Law being re - 
-* moved, and the People taught a Way to aſſemble lawfully to- 
* gether, in how tumultuous a Manner ſoever, and the Chriſtmas 
& Holidays giving more Leave and Licence to all kind of Peo- 
ple, the Concourſe grew _ mote numerous about We/iminſter, 
«© making a Stand before J/}:irchall, and crying out, No Biſhops, 
no Biſhops, no Popiſh Lerds, would ſay aloud, that they would 
have no more Porter's Lodge, but would ſpeak with the King 
when they pleaſed; and when they came near the two Hou- 
ſes, took Papers out of their Pockets, and getting upon ſome 
** Place higher than the reſt, would read the Names of ſeveral 
Perſons, under the Title of Diſafected Members of the Houſe of 


ment 


Ee 


. 
ment ſhould ſubſide, all poſſible Methods were 


taken to cheriſh and revive them. The Parlia- 


% Commons, and called many Lords falſe, evil, and'rotten-hearted 
Lordi. But their Rage and Fury againſt the Biſhops grew ſo 
high, that they threatened to pull down their Lodgings where 
*« they lay, offered to force the Doors of the Abby at Weſtminſler, 


„ which were kept locked 2 Days, and defended by a con- 


* tinual Guard within; and aſſaulted the Perſons of ſome of the 
_ © Biſhops in their Coaches; and laid Hands on the Archbiſhop 


© of York, in that Manner, that if he had not been ſeaſonably 


** reſcued; it was believed they would have murdered him; fo 
that all the Biſhops, and many other Members of both Hou- 
* ſes, withdrew themſelves from attending in the Houſes, out of 
* areal Apprehenfion of endangering their Lives.” Clar. Haß. 
Vol. I. p. 337, 338. | < 
I ſhall only make a ſhort Remark or two with regard to theſe 
Tumults, which may poſſibly throw ſome Light upon the Points 
in Debate. It is obſervable, that the Preſbyterian and Indepen- 
dent Writers, generally charge the King with invading the 
Rights and Privileges of Parliament. The Author of the E/ay 
towards the attaining a true Idea of the Characten of K. Charles, has a 
whole Chapter upon the Subject, and yet, I'll venture to ſay, that 
there is not a ſingle Fact or Quotation, which he has produced to 
this Purpoſe, but what is either unfairly repreſented, or deficient, 
in Point of Proof. But it cannot be expected, that I ſhould di- 
ſtinctly conſider what that Author has ſaid, in a marginal Note, 
for which Reaſon I muſt defer it at preſent. | 
But do not ſuch Writers as theſe forget the great Invaſion, 
which the oppoſite Party to the King made upon the Honour 
and Freedom of Parliament, when they countenanced and en- 
couraged the Mobs and Tumults abovementioned ? Are there 
any Acts of his Majeſty which amount to a Violation of Parliamen- 
tary Rights, equal to the Encouragement which was given to thoſe 
tumultuous Diſerders? Was not the King upon this Account 
obliged to remove from the City ? Were not all the Biſhops, and 
ſeveral other Members of both Houſes, forced to withdraw? It 
is moſt certain they were; nor could they give their Attendance 
in Parliament without endangering their Lives, Now, whether 
ſuch a Force upon the Members did not amount to a virtual Dil- 
ſolution of the Parliament, Mr. C—— ae himſelf ſhall determine. 
When the Army, /ays he, by Force, ſecluded above one 
hundred and forty Members, they (the Parliament) were after 
* that no Parliament; nor could they in any ſhape be deemed 
the repreſentative Body of the Nation. No, certainly. They 
| : ment 
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ment and the People were daily alarmed with 
freſh Fears and Jealouſies, and various Arts were 


% were then under the Terror; Awe, and Influence, of a wicked, 
c military Power; which would admit of no Check or Controul.“ 
(Mr. C, Letter, p 66.) | 8 

l To us apply his Reaſoning to the Tumults we have been ſpeak- 

ing of. | 1 
5% hen great Numbers were ſecluded the Houſe by tumultuous Force, 
the Parliament after that were no Parliament; nor could they in any 
ſhape be deemed the repreſentative Body of the Nation. No, certainly, 
They wwere then under the Terror, Awe, and Influence, of a wicked, 
2 and tumultuous Poauer, which would admit of no Check or 
Contr, 


oul. | | 
This, Mr. C— 4+, is your own Reaſoning, and, I think, can 
admit of no Exception. By a clear Inference from your own 
Words, it is plain, that the Commons abuſed their Truſt, and vio- 
lated the Freedom of Parliament in ſuch an egregious Manner, 
as to forfeit their repre/entative Character, and degenerate into a 
tumultuous Faction. This being the Caſe, is it not amazing that 
you ſhould talk of the King's invading the Rights of Parlia- 
ment? Is there any thing like this to be charged upon the Con- 
duct of the King? Ves; the Author of the Eſſay, &c. tells us, that 
he invaded the Rights of Parliament in many Inſtances; that he 
firſt heftored and threatened:them, and afterwards proceeded to open 
Outrage and Force. (Chap. vi. p. 35.) And how is this proved? 
Why, we are told, 7 5 
That the King charged ſome of the Commons (avho avere 
te undutiful and ſeditious, not the Parliament in general) with Un- 
« dutifulneſs and Sedition. 5 | 
„That he called ſome (who were the principal Incendiaries 
« in widening the Breach between him and his Parliament, and 
% who afterwards were guilty of ſuch open Violations of the 
* Honour and Freedom of Parliament, as to forfeit their repre- 
<« ſentative Character, and virtually to ceaſe to be the Repre- 
«* ſentatives of the People) he called theſe Men Vipers and evil- 
d affected Perſons, who muſt look for their Puniſhment. He 
4% further tells the Parliament, with reſpec to Supplies, = 
That as he preſſed for nothing beyond the preſent State and 
« Condition of his Subjects, ſo he would accept no leſs than 
« what was proportionable to the Greatneſs and Goodneſs of the 
% Cauſe, and promiſed Redreſs of Grievances, if preſented in a 
« dutiful and mannerly Way. | | 
That he would not allow any of his Servants (whom he 
knew to be innocent of the Crimes with which they were 
made 
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made uſe of to perſuade them, that the King 
was not to be truſted with the Government; 
that he had ſtill. Intentions to enflave them. To 
this End a formal Remonſtrance (a Work which 


had been laid aſide for ſome Time) was not 


only reſumed and finiſhed, but debated in the 
Houſe, with Aggravations highly injurious to 


the Honour of his Majeſty, and at length pub- 


«© charged) to be queſtioned amongſt: them (i. e. he would not 


« allow them to be expoſed to the Reſentment of their Enemies) 


“ and that he wondered at the fooliſh Impudence of any Man, 


« who ſhould think him capable of doing ſuch a Piece of Injuſ- 
* tice to ſuch Servants. | TT M 
* That if they ſhould not do their Duties in contributing 
« what the State needed, he muſt uſe other Means, which God 
* had put into his Hands.” And could he do better, than have 
Recourſe to ſuch Means as God had put into his Hands, for the 
good Government of his People? | DE i 
Theſe are ſome of the Facts, which this Author calls Outrages 


upon the Parliament; and which, he tells us, were committed by 


his Majeſty in the peaceful Part of his Reign. I do not pretend- 


that the Words which are here made uſe of, are the Words in 
which that Author has drawn up the ſeveral Charges ; but I will 
venture to ſay, that they contain the true and .real Senſe of 


them; and that the other Charges, which follow in the ſame _ 


Chapter, are equally impertinent and as little to the Purpoſe, as 
will be ſhewn in the following Pages. 2 

But the King at laſt, it ſeems, proceeded to open Outrage and 
Force; i. e. when he found that neither Redreſs of Grievances, 
or Conceſlions of any kind, would content the Parliament; that 
they ſtill proceeded to make freſh Demands upon him ; De- 
mands which were manifeſtly ſubverſive of the fundamental Laws 
of the Realm, and abſolutely inconſiſtent with his Coronation 
_ Oath to comply with; when he found all this, and had obſerved 
them ſeizing the Royal Forts and Caſtles, and preparing for 
War, he then, and not till then, had Thoughts of having Re- 
courſe to Arms. And was he to blame for endeavouring to de- 
fend himſelf and his People, againſt unreaſonable Men, who had 
thus openly invaded the Prerogative, and made ſuch traiterous 


Attempts upon the Conſtitution in Church and State? I ſhall add 


no more at preſent, but ſubmit the Matter to the Judgment of 
the candid Reader, e TS TE 
A | liſhed 
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liſhed and diſperſed amongſt bn Subject.” 0 
this Remonſtrance, the Grievances which had 
been redreſſed were all re- capitulated, and the 
People were reminded of every imprudent Step 
which had been taken in the former Part of his 
Majeſty's Adminiſtration. Thus the Wounds, 
which the good King had endeavoured to Heal, 
were laid open afreſh, by ſeditious and cruel 
Men, and left bleeding in a barbarous Manner. 
Nothing, ſays Rapin, would have been more 
needleſs than ſuch a Remonſtrance, after the 
Grievances were redreſſed, if if HAD NOT BEEN 
INTENDED ON PURPOSE 'TO QUARREL WITH 
THE KING, and afford a Pretence to defer to 
another Time the ſettling his Revenues, which 
was the only Thing that remained to be done, and 
which the King expected. I have already ob- 
ſerved, ſays the SAME WRITER, hat there 
das a Party in the Parliament, who meant not 
fo ſtop at the Redreſs of Grievances, It was 
this Party that cauſed the Remonſtrance to be 
reſumed, in Expectation the King would be diſ- 
pleaſed with it, and take ſome Step that ſhould 
promote the Execution of their Project. Rapin, 
Vol. II. p. 385. What that Project was, 5 
who the Party were which are here meant, 
too well known to be mentioned. 
There were few Members in either Houſe, 
but ſeemed determined that paſt Grievances 
ſhould be redreſſed; but then the Views and 
Deſigns of thoſe Men were very different. They 
who were no Enemies to the King were for re- 
drefling Grievances, but nothing more ; they 
were 
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were for leaving the King in full Poſſeflion of 


his ancient Rights and Privileges. 
There were others, who were not only for 
redreſſing Grievances, but for abridging the Pre- 
rogative and ſubverting the Conſtitution. They 
were for aboliſhing epiſcopal Government, and 
leaving the King no Power, which could poſ- 
ſibly interrupt their wicked and rebellious De- 
ſigns. To accompliſh their End, it was neceſ- 
ſary, ſays Rapin, to deprive; the- King of a 
Power, which they foreſaw he would not fail to 
exert, in Oppoſition to their Deſign; and there 
was no better Way, than by cheriſhing the Par- 
liament's Diſtruſt, to which. the Members, for 
the moſt part, were already but too much inclin- 
ed. They had therefore only to gain à ſufficient 
Number of. thoſe who were willing to ſtop at the 
 Redreſs of Grievances ;' and nothing was more 
proper than to fill them with. Fears and Suſpi- 
cions. This was the Reaſon, that ſuch Care was 
taken to aggravate the Plot for ſeducing the Ar- 
my; to. dwell continually upon the pretended De- 
n of bringing them to London; ts ſpread. a 
Report, that a French Army was going to land 
and ſeize Portſmouth, with the King's Conſent ; 
and I know not how many other Rumours, equally 
improbable. - This was the Cauſe of ſ many Ef 
Forts to exclude the Biſhops from the upper Houſe, 
in order to leſſen, as much as poffible, the Party 


of thoſe, who were. for topping at the Redreſs of 
Grievances. This likewiſe was. the Reaſon, that 


Jo many Mortifications were given the Ring, to 
induce him to take ſome Meaſures which ſhould 
| M gi ve 
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[16] | 
give an Advantage againſt him, and be apt to 
convince the more moderate, that it was dange- 
rous to leave him in Poſſeſſion of his whole Power. 
Rapin, Vol. II. p. 385. 

Here you ſee, Mr. — n Writer of 
your own way of thinking, one who was a pro- 
feſſed and ſtrenuous Advocate for Preſbyterian 
and Republican Government acknowledging, 
that the Deſign of the Preſbyterian and Inde- 
pendent Party in Parliament, was to ſubvert the 
Conſtitution, and pointing out the expreſs Means, 
the indirect and villainous Practices, by which 
their Deſign was carried on, and at length ef- 
fected. Now, after all this, is it not mon- 
ſtrouſly ſurprizing, that you ſhould talk of the 
King's intending to ſubvert the Conſtitution, 

which was evidently intended and actually ef. 
fected by his rebellious Subjects? x, 

Your Reaſoning upon this Point is of ſo ex- 
traordinary a Nature, that I need only repeat it, 
to ſhew the Strength and Beauty of it. 7 he 
King, you ſay, may be truly ſaid to have re- 
verſed bis former arbitrary Proceedings, but 
_ without any ſuch Intention; i. e. if I underftand 
you rightly, he may be truly ſaid to have re- 
verſed his former Proceedings without intend- 
ing to reverſe them; he may be truly ſaid to 
Have redreſſed the Grievances of his People, 
without intending to redreſs them; he may be 
truly ſaid to have put it out of his Power, to 
diſtreſs or enſlave them, without intending to 
on it out of his Power. 

That 
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That Mr. C de wrote his Letter to a 


Clergyman, Sc. without intending to get any 
great Credit or Advantage by it, may be very 
true; bat that he wrote it, without intending to 
write it, is what' I cannot readily come into. 
That a Perſon may take the Oaths to the Go- 
vernment without intending to keep them, and 
Fwallow a Cuftom- Houſe Affidavit without pay- 
ing any great Regard to it, is very poſſible; but, 
1f any one ſhould tell me, in a Perſon took the 
Oaths to the Government, without intending to 
take them, I own, I ſhould put him down for 
ſomething, that I do not care to name. 
The whole Truth of the Affair, Mr. C— de, 
is this. The King had demonſtrated his Af- 
fection for his People by repeated Acts of Con- 
deſcenſion and Goodneſs. He had redreſſed theit 
Grievances publick and private. He had ſe- 
cured to them their Privileges by every legal 
Method, which could be contrived for that Pur- 
poſe. After this Period, it is no Wonder, if you 
found it difficult to acquit thoſe, who took up 
Arms againſt him, of the horrid Crime of Re- 
bellion. However, the Cauſe muſt be defended 
at any Rate; the Oppoſe tion which was made to 
his Majeſty muſt not be called Rebellion ; our old 
Friends muſt not be reproached with the in- 
famous Title of Rebels, and the King muſt be 
proved a lawleſs Tyrant; and one Method which 
you have taken to prove him ſuch, I own, is very 
extraordinary, When you had not a fingle 
Fact to lay to his Majeſty's Charge, you im- 


peach his Intentions. You infinuate, that his 
| „ 2 Con- 
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Condeſcenſion was a Crime, and his Compliance 


with the Demands of the Parliament a Sub- 


verſſon of. the Conſtitution. When a Writer, in 
Defence of a Cauſe, is forced to have Recourſe 


to ſuch ſhameful Nonſenſe, ſuch groſs Abſurdi- 


ties as theſe; when he is forced to call Goodneſs 


a Crime, and Condeſcenſion, T yranny, I think. 
I might ſafely leave the Reader to judge of he 
Merits of the Cage, and the Integrity of the 


| Advocate. 8 


However, as you are frequently pleaſed to 
. his Majeſty with intending to ſubvert the 
Conſtitution, and enſlave his Subjects, I will beg 


Leave to examine the Charge thoroughly. You 


would make us believe, that when he had re- 
dreſſed the Grievances of his People, his Deſigns 
were {till arbitrary and tyrannical. Your wor- 
thy Predeceſſors, the Party, who brought him 
to the Block, did the very ſame Thing ; and 
Rapin * has honeſtly told us the Reaſon of it. 
There were few Members in the Houſe, in 


1640, but would have been contented with Re- 


dreſs of Grievances. When therefore his Ma- 
jeſty had ſatisfied his People in that Reſpect, the 
Schemes of. thoſe, who had other Views, . muſt 
have been diſconcerted, had not the Members, 
who were inclinable to ſtop at Redreſs of Grie- 
vances, becn alarmed with freſh Fears and Jea- 
loufies. The Party, therefore, who had other 
Views, who had ſecret Deſigns of ſubverting 
the Conſtitution, were continually reminding 
them of paſt Dangers, and APPrizing them of 
a Job i. p. 383. 

others, 
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others, which Kill threatened them; they were 
perpetually telling them, that the Affairs of the 
Nation were in a dangerous Situation; that the 
King was not to be truſted; ht bis Intentions 
were tyrannical; that he had till Deſigns to 
enſlave them. As this is confeſſed to have been 
an Artifice, which was made ſerviceable to the 
Deſigns of the moſt wicked and abandoned Re- 
gicides, to the Subverſion of the Government, 
and the Murder of the King, is it not ſomething 
ſurprizing, Mr. C de, that you ſhould re- 
dive the Charge, and ſeriouſly place it to the | 
King” s Account ? 

J would fain know, what better Proofs is 
Majeſty could poſſibly have given of his ſincere 
Intention to maintain the Rights of his People, 
than he did. He redreſſed their Complaints, 
and reinſtated them in every Privilege, to which 
they had a juſt and legal Claim. And what 
could he do more? Was he to compliment the 
Parliament with his whole Prerogative? With 
the ſupreme Power, which was inveſted in him 
by the fundamental Laws of the Realm? Was 
| he to oblige them with the Subverſion of the 
Conſtitution, in order to convince them, that he 
Ancerely intended the Support and Preſervation 
Fit? Was he, in order to ſatisfy the Demands 
of a few unreaſonable and ſeditious Men, to give 
np the Militia, the undoubted Privilege of the 
Crown, and aboliſh Epiſcopacy? This he could 
not do; he had ſworn to the contrary. The 
King in his Coronation Oath (they are your own 
Words) as much ſwears to the People, as the 

1 People 
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People ſwear to the King. He ſwears, that he 
will defend and ſupport the Eſtabliſhment in 
Church and State, He ſwears, that be will per- 
mit the Church to enjoy all her Liberties. This 
was Part of the Coronation Oath in Richard the 
Second's Time; and I am aſſured, by a worthy 
Member of the preſent Convocation, a Gentle- 
man well {killed in theſe Matters, that the ſame 
Form, with ſome little Alterations, hath been 
continued ever ſince. 

When therefore a party of ſeditious Men had 
openly and deliberately. tranſgrefled their Duty 
as Repreſentatives; when they were grown ſo 
bold in the Execution of their traiterous De- 
ſigns, as to inſiſt upon his Majeſty's Compliance 
with Demands, which was not only inconfiſtent 
with his Coronation Oath, but ſubverſive of the 
fundamental Laws of the Realm, what was his 
Majeſty to do? Was he to pay no Regard to his 
Oath? Was he to betray the Great Truſt re- 
poſed with him, and ſuffer the Conſtitution to 
be ſubverted? The Reſolution of theſe Que- 
ftions, Mr. C—— de, upon your own Principles, 
18 plain and obvious. In this Caſe his Majeſty 
_ a Right to join his loyal Subjects, and ſtand 

in Defence-of that COntEvUen, When he 
had ſworn to maintain. 

When a King of England, you tas violates 
the fundamental Laws of the Realm, and en- 
deavours to ſubvert the Conſtitution, he virtu- 
ally unkings himſelf; he then becomes a different 
Perſon; he degenerates into an Invader and a 
Tyrant, and may ny ully be refijted aud 45e 

by 
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by his injured People. Let us try this Doctrine, 
and ſee how it will ſuit your favourite Parlia- 
ment. ben the Repreſentatives of the Peo- 
ple of England ſhall violate the fundamental 
Laws of the Realm, and endeavour to ſubvert 


the Conſtitution, they ceaſe to be their Repreſen- 


tatives; they then become different Perſons ; 
| they degenerate into Invaders and Traytors, and 
may lawfully be refifted and diſplaced. 

A3 35 this is your own Doctrine, Mr. C 4e, 

I would fain know, why King Charles had not 


a Right to defend himſelf and his People againſt - 


the Parliament. The Parliament had no Right 
to break in upon the fundamental Laws of the 
Realm; they had no Right to demand the Mi- 
litia; they had no Right to aboliſh Epiſcopacy, 
or to deprive the Biſhops of their Seats in the up- 


per Houſe. They had no more Right in theſe 


Caſes (to uſe your own Words) than the Grand 
Turk ; and therefore the King did not oppoſe an 
Engliſh Parliament, but Invaders and Trai- 

To enquire, therefore, who firſt took up 


Arms, who begun the Civil War, the King or 
the Parliament, is arrant Trifling and mere Arti- 


fice. It is manifeſtly intended to divert the At- 
tention of the Reader from the main Point in 


Diſpute; it is intended to ſcreen from Obſer- 


vation the ſeditious and traiterous Behaviour of 


cruel and unreaſonable Men, who firſt invaded 


the Prerogative, and made the moſt lawleſs At- 
tempts upon the Conſtitution. in Church and 


State, and then charged the King with levying 
| | -M 4 War 
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War upon his People, whom he took up Arms 
to defend againſt the rebellious Deſigns of thoſe 
who endeavoured to fix the Charge upon him. 
The Queſtion, in ſhort, is not, who firſt took up 


Arms, but who were the, firſt Aggreſſors. If 


you would prove any thing to your Purpoſe, you 
maſt prove, that his Majeſty had Recourſe to 
Arms, before he had a juſt Cauſe for fo doing; 
before the Parliament had invaded the Preroga- 
tive, -or attempted to ſubvert the Conſtitution. 
Inſtead of this, it is notorious: that before his 
Majeſty had any Thoughts of taking up Arms, 


the WE ah had in ſeveral Inſtances * invaded 


the Prerogative and made the moſt open and 
traiterous Attempts upon the Conſtitution in 
Church and State. The Enquiry therefore (as 
I ſaid before) who firſt took up Arms, is trifling 


and impertinent. When the Parliament had in- 


* Before the King had any Thoughts of War, it is notorious, 
That the Parliament had demanded the Militia, and would 


not be content without. it. 


That they inſiſted upon an Alteration i in the Government of 
the Church, and were determined to aboliſh E pilcopacy, which 
the King had ſworn to maintain. 

"That they had ſeized upon ſeveral of the Forts, Calles and 
Magazines belonging to the King. 

That they had, by Virtue of the n . Encourage- 
ment, which they had given to Tumults and Riots, obliged all 
the Biſhops and ſeveral other Members to Wilen from the 
Parliament. 

Rapin was ſenſible of theſe pargtulacs, and Food eur ac- 
know! edges, „that of all the Witneſſes examined againſt the 
«© King, there was not one, which proved the King to be the 
** Author of the War,” Vol. ii. p. 570. And yet, ſays he, 
in the Charge which was drawn up againſt the King, he was 
« ſuppoſed to have put the Parliament under the Neceſſity of 
** deiending themſelves; and this Point, which was the chief, 
not only was not proved, but even not attempted to be ſoz” 


Pags 568, Fol. Edition. 


4 vaded 


n 


vaded the Prerogative and endeavoured to ſub- 
vert the Conſtitution, the King had a Right upon 
the Principles of his very Enemies, to have Re- 
courſe to Arms, and to defend himſelf and his 
People againſt the traiterous Attempts of wicked 
and ſeditious Men. 

But to leave this Digreſſion, if it bat ſuch; 
though the King had redreſſed the Grievances 
of his People, yet it ſeems, that his Intentions 
were till arbitrary and tyrannical. But how 

does this appear? Had he the Character of ſuch 
a wicked, lawleſs, bypocrirical 7 Jrant, as this 
| Objection ſuppoſes? 

You may remember, I obſerved in a former 
Letter, that a Perſon, whoſe general Behaviour 
intitles him to the Character of an honeſt Man; 


who upon the whole conducts himſelf agree- 


able to the Rules of Honour, Religion and 
Truth, has a Right to the Eſteem of his Fel- 
lowiCreatures!; ; that if ſuch a Perſon ſhould be 


_ guilty of ſome inadvertent Actions, we are ob- 


- liged to put the moſt favourable Conſtruction 
upon them: we are obliged to conclude, (unleſs 
full Proof appears to the contrary) that they 
were the Reſult of M:fake or Mifnformation, 
of Surprize or Neceſſity; that either he was 
obliged to do what he did, or elſe that he was 
miſled by wrong Advice, and ſurprized into a 
Conduct, which he believed to be juſt and right. 


This Candour is due to every one, who has the | 


Character of an honeſt Man. 
But if the ſame Perſon is made ſenſible of a 


miſtaken Practice, and endeavours by all poſſible 
| Methods 


F 

| 

5 

i 

| 

: l 
' 
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Methods to fatisfy the Demands of an offended 

Community, he hath fully attoned for unavoid- 

able Miſcarriages, and all injurious Treatment of 

him ſubſequent to ſuch a Condeſcenſion is un- 
nerous, baſe and cruel, _ 

Now if ſuch Treatment is but the juſt De- 
mand of every the loweſt Member of a civi- 
lized Community, I hope, the Circumſtance of 
being advanced to a Throne, will not deprive a 
Perſon of the fame Privilege. The Actions of 
an anointed Sovereign, who is ordained by God, 
and to whom his People owe the moſt ſolemn Al- 
legiance, have ſurely an equal claim to the ſame 
favourable Conſtruction, which by the Laws of 
common Humanity, is due to the Conduct of 
his meaneſt Subjects. | 

Upon this Footing, therefore, I promiſed to 
to examine tis Behaviour of the Royal Martyr, 
and ſee whether he was that weak miſguided 
Bigot, that arbitrary, lawleſs Tyrant, which 
you have made him. Accordingly I have con- 
fidered ſeveral of his Majeſty's Actions, and 
ſhall now proceed to enquire into the Character 
which he bore amongſt his Cotemporaries. As 
this unhappy Prince has had the ill Luck to 
have his Intentions as well as his Actions im- 

ached and miſrepreſented, it will be neceſſary 
to ſee what is ſaid of him by thoſe who knew 
him perſonally. I ſhall therefore lay before 
you, the Accounts which are given of his Ma- 
jeſty's moral and religious Character, and ſee 
whether they can poſlibly be reconciled with 


thoſe baſe, wicked, hypocritical, lawleſs Inten- 
tions, 


1644, obſerves, 


Fo] | 

tions, with which you are pleaſed to charge 
him. And here I ſhall appeal to Friends and 
Foes, to thoſe who acted againſt him, as well 
as thoſe who acted for bim, to Preſbyterians, 
and Republicans, as well as Churchmen; and 
conſequently to ſuch as cannot be ſuppoſed to 
have been prejudiced in his Favour. 
Te Lord Clarendon's Character of his Ma- 
jeſty is ſo well known, that it would be need- 

leſs to repeat it. From that noble Hiſtorian, 
therefore, I ſhall only tranſcribe one fingle Pa- 
ragraph. —He was, i, ever any, the moſt wor- 
thy of the Title of an boneſt Man; he was ſo 
great a Lover of Fuſtice, that no Temptation 
could diſpoſe him to a wrong ful Action, except 
it was ſo diſguiſed to him, that he believed it 
to be juſt. Clarend. Hiſt, Vol. iii. p. 256. 

Dr. Brownr:gg, in a Sermon preached in 
He is a King, who both 
religiouſly knoweth and feareth God. Did Eng- 
land ever know a Prince more frequent, conſtant 
and attentive in the Worſhip of God? Survey 
the World, and ſee how many (ſuch) Princes, 
your Thoughts can preſent you with; ſurely their 
Names may be written in a ſmall Compaſs; we 
may, and ſhould boaſt of God's Mercy, all Chrif- 
tendom cannot afford ſuch another. 5 05 
Biſhop Kennet informs us, that Mr. Alexan- 
der Henderſon, Miniſter of the Word of God 
at Edinburgh, and chief Commiſſioner from 
the Kirk of Scotland, to the Parliament and 
Synod of England, made a ſolemn Declaration 
upon his Death-bed, grounded upon the Expe- 

rience 


ij. | 
rience he had in converſing and diſputing Mat- 
ters of Religion with the King, wherein he 
prays for the good King's being reſtored to his 
juſt Rights; and among other things, ſays thus, 
T Js declare before God and the World, 
that fince T had the Honour and Happineſs to 
converſe and to confer with his Majeſty, with 
all forts of Freedom, efpecially in Matters of 
| Religion, whether in relation to the Kirk or 
State, that J found him the moſt intelligent 
Man that ever I ſpoke with, as far beyond my 
Expreſſion as Expectation, &c. &c.— I ob- 
ferved all his Actions, more particularly thoſe 
of Devotion, 'which, 7 muſt truly ſay, are more 
than ordinary. Tf T ſhould ſpeak of his Fuſtice, 
Magnanimity, Charity, Sobriety, Chaſtity, Pa- 
tience, Humility, and of all his moſt Chriſtian 
and moral Virtues, I ſhould run my yſelf into a 
Panegyric, and ſeem to flatter him, to ſuch as 
do not know him, if the preſent Condition lie 
in, did not exempt me from any Suſpicion of 
worldly Ends, when I expect every Hour to be 
called from all tranſitory Vanities to eternal Fe- 
licity; and the diſcharging. my Conſcience before 
God and Man, did not oblige me to declare the 
Trith imply and nakedly, in Satisfaction of that 
T have done ignorantly, alehougb not altogether 
innocently, (Kennet's compleat . of * 
land, Vol. iti. p. 174.) | 
The Teſtimony of Mr. Vines, | 4 celebrated 
Preſoyterian in the Time of the Rebellion, is 
kkewiſe remarkable. At his Return from the 
Treaty in the J of Fght, he ſaid to one Mr. 
| | Walden; 
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Walden; 8 Walden, how hath this Nation 
been fooled ? Me have been told, that our King 
is a Child and a Fool; but if I underſtand any 
thing by my Converſe with him, which I have had 
with great Liberty, he is as much of a Chriſtian 
Prince, as ever I read or heard of fince our Sa- 
viour s Time, . He alſo ſaid, He is a very pre- 
cious Prince, and is able of himſelf to argue with 
the ableſt Divines-we have. He was obſerved to 
ſay further, That among all the Kings of Iſrael 
and Judah, there was none like him. (The Iriſh 
Maſſacre ſet in a true Light, p. 48.) 

William Lilly, the famous Republican Al- 
manack-maker, in a Treatiſe, in which he juſ- 
tifies the Murder of the King, has theſe Words; 
He was a perfecs Friend; a great Lover of the 
Clergy, and an Advancer of them ; no Courtier 
of Ladies, nor Frequenter illicit Bed. ; He ho- 
noured the Virtuous, was temperate in his Diel; 
not given to Luxury in his Food or Apparel ; be 
was no Papiſt, nor favoured any of. the Tenets. 
(Lilly's Tract, intituled, Monarchy or no Mo- 
narchy inEngland, printed. 1057, p. 8 FD inp 
James Harrington, Eſq; the famous Aüth 
of the Commonwealth of Oceana, uſed to pe 
of his Majeſty in the higheſt Terms of Reſpect. 
This Gentleman being ſome Time in the Capa- + 
city of Groom of the Bed-chamber, and finding 
his Majeſty quite another Perſon as to his Parts, - 
Religion, Morals, &c. than what was repreſent= 
ed by the Faction, who gained their Ends by 
Lyes and Scandals, he became paſſionately at- 
tected with, and took all Occaſions to vindicate 

him, 
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him, in what Company ſoever he happened to 
be; but then again, it being ſometimes impru- 
| dently done, he did ſuffer for it in thoſe cap= 
tious Times, Se. He uſed to call him a my 
wiſe and pious Prince. He would often ſay to 
his Companions, that his Death gave him fo 
great Grief, that he contracted a Difeaſe by it, 
and that never any thing went more near him. 
than the Death of that moſt wiſe and pious 
Prince. (This Author dedicated his Oceana to 
Oliver, Lord Protector.) 
You have here, Mr. C——4e, the Teſtimo- 
nies of Writers, who were cotemporary with the 
unfortunate Prince we are ſpeaking of; who 
knew him perſonally; who were rather Enemies 
than Friends to Monarchy, and cannot be ſup- 
poſed to have been prejudiced in his Majeſty's 
Favour. Now is it conceivable that the bare 
Aſſertions of Mr. Rapin, Oldmixon, Neale, &c. 
or any modern Writers whatſoever, of much 
better Credit than either, can ever be deemed 
ſufficient to counterbalance ſuch inconteſtable 
Authorities as theſe? Or is it poſſible to reconcile 
the Accounts which are here given, of his Ma- 
jeſty s inviolable Regard for Piety, Fuſtice, Mag- 
nani mity, Charity, Sobriety, Chaſtity, Patience, 
Humility, in ſhort, every Virtue, every Quali- 
\fication, which could make a Prince great and 
good; is it poſſible, I ſay, to reconcile theſe Ac- 
counts, with thoſe baſe, wicked, hypocritical, 
lawleſs Tntentions, with which you are pleaſed 
to charge him? Here, then, I might ſafely reſt 


the Cauſe of the Royal Martyr, and leave the 
_ candid 
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candid Reader to determine, whether his Con- 


duct could poſſibly deſerve the ſevere Conſtruc- 
tion which you have put upon it; or whether 
any, or all his moſt inadvertent Actions, were 
ſufficient to juſtify the unparalleled Rebellion 
of his Subjects. 

But as the Intentions of this pious Pine have 


been impeached ; as ſeveral Writers have accuſ- 


ed him of Infincerity, and will have it, that no 
great Regard was to be paid to his Word or Pro- 
miſe, it may not be amiſs to offer a Remark or 
two more, which may poſſibly ſet this Matter in 
a clear Light. 

His Majeſty, it is well known, made the moſt 
ſolemn Declarations, that he * no Reſerves, 


nor any Intentions of invading the Privileges of 


his People, civil or religious. 


When both Houſes preſented a Declaration to 


him at Newmarket, expreſſing their Fears and 
Jealouſies, Cc. he told them he had his Fears 
for the true Proteſtant Profeſſion and Laws, as 
well as they. For my Fears and Doubts, fays 
his Majeſty, I did not think they ſhould have 
been thought ſo groundleſs or trivial, while fo 
many ſeditious Pamphlets and Sermons are looked 
upon, and ſo great Tumults are remembered, un- 
puniſhed, unenquired into, TI fill confeſs my 


Fears, and call God to Witneſs, that they are 


greater for the true Proteſtant Profeſſion, my 
People and Laws, than for my own Rights S 
Safety; though 7 muſt tell you, I conceive that 


none 2228 are free from Danger. — 0 
; 0g 
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God ſo deal with me and mine, as all thy Thoughts 
and Intentions are upright, for the Maintenance 
of the true Proteſtant Profeſſion; and for the 
Obſervation and Preſervation of the Laws of the 
Land. And TI hope God will bleſs and àſſiſt 
thoſe Laws for my TOE (Ruſhworth, 
Vo IV. p. 528, 53 2.) 

His Majeſty's moſt gracious Meſſage to the 
Lords and Commons from Holdenby, May 12, 
1647, is equally remarkable: His Majeſty 
(chat it may appear to all the World how de- 
ce firous he is to give full Satisfaction) hath | 
wh thought fit, hereby to expreſs his Readineſs 
« to grant what he may, and his Willingneſs to 
te receive from them (and that perſonally, if 
e his two Houſes at Yeſimn/ier thall approve 
te thereof) ſuch Information in the reſt, as may 
<« beſt convince his Judgment, and ſatisfy thoſe 
« Doubts which are not yet clear. unto him; 
« defiring them alſo to confider, that if his 
« Majeſty intended to wind himſelf out of theſe 
« Troubles by indirect Means, were it not eaſy 
ce for him now readily to conſent to, what hath 
« or ſhall be propoſed unto him, W, afterwards 
« chuſe his Time to break all? alledging, that 
&« forced Conceſſions are not to be kept. Surely 
e he might; and not incur a hard Cenſure from 


„ ſome indifferent Men. But Maxi ns in this 


& Kind are not the Gui des of hisMajeſty's Actions, 
« for he freely and clearly avows, that he holds it 
« unlawful for anyMan, and moſt baſe in a King, 
8610 recede Hare bs Promiſes, for 0 been 5 
« ftainec 
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ii rained by Force or under Reſtraint.” (printed 
by R. Royſton, 1647, p. 2. 


- 


And why muſt theſe: Declarations of his Ma- 
jeſty be diſcredited ? why mult his Sincerity be 


As his Majeſty here ſolemnly declares, that he held it unlav - 
ful to recede from his Promiſes, which were obtained by Force or un- 
der Reſtraint, it may not be amiſs to conſider a Paſſage in Lord 
Clarendon's Hiſtory, which has been often quoted hy Republican 
Writers to his Majefty's Prejudice. With regard to the Bill for 
depriving the Biſhops of their Seats in Parliament, Lord Claren= 
dun, ſay they, infinuates, that in this and ſome other Acts of 
© no leſs Moment, an Opinion that the Violence and Force uſed in 
« procuring them, rendered them abſolutely void, influenced the King to 
confirm them. (Clar. Vol. I. p. 430.) | 
Now ſuppoſing that this Argument (viz. mal? pofita eff Lex, 
que tumultuarie poſita et) was made uſe of to perſuade his Ma- 
jeſty to paſs thoſe Acts, and that it really influenced him to con- 
firm them, does it follow from hence, that he had no Regard to 
his Promiſes? that he intended to revoke his Conceſſions when 
it ſhould be in his Power? No; tis clear, that he diſavowed all 
ſuch mean Prevarication ; that he held it unlawful to recede from 
his Promiſes in any ſuch Caſe whatſoever. He might poſſibly hope, 
that the Wiſdom, Sobriety, and Power of a future Parliament (as 
Lord Clarendon obſerves) if God ſhould ever bleſs the Kingdom with 
another regularly conflituted, might find Cauſe to declare fuch Acts of 
Parliament void; he might hope, that the tumultuous Manner 
in which the Confirmation of them was obtained, might induce 
another Parliament to repeal them ; and this perhaps might be 
ſome Motive to him to paſs them; but that he intended, by his 
own Authority, to revoke any Act which he had paſſed, when it 
ſhould be in his Power, or that Lord Clarendon infinuates ſuch a 
Reflection upon his Majeſty, is next to impoſſible. That Noble 
Writer knew very well, that Maxims of ſuch a diſingenuous and 
evaſive Nature, were ſo far from being made the Rule of his 
Majeſty's Actions, that they were his avowed Abhorrence ; and 
accordingly he gives us Part of his Majeſty's invaluable Letter 
to the Prince, wherein are theſe memorable Words: F God 
gives you Succeſs, uſe it humbly and far from Revenge. If he reſtore 
au to your Right upon hard Conditions, whatever you promiſe, keep. 
(Clar. Hiſt. Vol. III. p. 230.) Could Lord Clarendon, who 
knew theſe Sentiments to be the real Sentiments of his Majeſty, 
infinuate, that his Majeſty had no Regard to his Word or Promiſe? 
that he intended to revoke his Conceſſions, when it was in his 
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Power? Credat Judæus Apella. the 
queſti- 
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queſtioned, or ſo much as ſuſpected? Was he 
ſuch a baſe, wicked, abandoned Prince, that his 
Promiſes could not be relied on ? that he could 
not be believed or truſted? Writers of all De- 
nominations and Parties, as was ſaid before, 
Friends and Foes, Men who were cotemporary 
with his Majeſty, and knew bim perſonally, give 
a quite different Character of him; they gene- 
rally agree, that he was a Prince of Airis Virtue, 

and exemplary Piety. 

It is granted, indeed, that ſome of the Preſby- 
terian and Independent Party charged him with 
Inſincerity, with a ſecret Deſign (notwithſtand- 
ing his publick and moſt ſolemn Declarations to 
the contrary) of eſtabliſhing an arbitrary Govern- 
ment and enſlaving his Subjects. It is granted, 
that Zz/ly the Republican (who wrote a Treatiſe, 
wherein he vindicates the Murder of the King) 
has faid, that his Majeſty had ſo much of Self- 
end in all he did, that it was a moſt difficult 
Thing to hold him cloſe to his Word or Promiſe, 
&c. And can you wonder at ſuch Reflections as 
theſe from Men of ſuch Principles? When his 


Majeſty had redreſſed the Grievances of his Peo- 


ple, and his Enemies had not a fingle Fact to 
lay to his Charge, how was it poſſible they could 
have pleaded the leaſt Pretence for their horrid 
Rebellion, had not they had Recourſe to this 
laſt baſe and barbarous Expedient? had not they, 


for Want of Facts, impeached his Majeſty's In- 


tentions? It is acknowledged, therefore, that 
they charged him with Inſincerity, with arbitra- 
1 5 Intentions; there e no other Method 


imagi- 


1 575% | 
imaginable, by which they could have given 
the leaſt Colour of Juſtice to their cruel and 
bloody Deſigns. 

But the Queſtion between you and me, Mr. 
C ae, is not Whether his Majeſty's Enemies 
charged him with Þnfncerity, but Whether there 
was any 25 Foundation for ſuch a Charge. If 

there was, reſume, it muſt be built upon 
one or both ef the following Reaſons: 

1. Becauſe his Majeſty had frequently failed 
in performing his Promiſes to the Parliament, or 


at leaſt had behaved in ſuch an inſincere and 


evaſive wire as to render his Intentions Joey 
ſuſpected 10 þ 

2. Becauſe in private Life! — was found to 
be a Man regardleſs of his Word, and not ſo ten- 
der of his Honour as might have been expected, 
from a Perſon who was entruſted _ the Go- 
vernment of a Community, z. | 

But if itſhall appear, that 1 in publick 
nor pri vate Life he had ever given his Subjects 
any juſt Room for ſuſpecting him, of ſuch os 
and hypocritical Baſeneſs ; if this ſhall appear, I 
preſume, the candid Reader will agree with me, 
that the Charge-muſt not only have been ground- 
leſs, but baſe and barbarous; in ſhort, that it 
muſt have been a mere Pretence, for carrying on 
— rebellious e of cruel and unreaſonable 

en. | 

"* Then Abet it appear, that his Majeſty uſed 
to break his Word with his Parliament, or that 
bis Behaviour was of ſuch an inſincere and eva- 


ſive Nature, as to render his Intentions juſtly 
N 2 ſuſpected t 
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ſuſpected? No; I will venture to ſay, that there 
never was the leaſt Foundation for ſuch a ye: 

And, 

I challenge you to name a De fince the 
Conqueſt, who was wont to pay a more con- 
ſcientious Regard to his Word; who obſerved a 
more religious Exactneſs in perforng his En- 
gagements with his People 

I challenge you to produce one ſingle . 
wherein his Majeſty ever knowingly or wilfully 
fail'd to perform what he eee he had 
e the Parliament: 

In a word, I defy you to charge him with 
any Acts, which could either be call'd properly 

Breaches of his Word, or Breaches of the Law ; 
| nay which had either the Appearance of Inſin- 
cerity or Injuſtice (one Act only excepted, which, 
I I know, you will readily excuſe, and of which 
his Majeft y heartily repented *) I defy you, I 
ſay, to charge him with any Acts of this kind, 
til they were fo diſguis d that he believ'd them 
to be juſt, or till Necęſſity oblig'd him to have 
Recourſe to ſome extraordinary Meaſures, with- 
out which neither the State, or the Honour and 
Dignity of the Croun, could have been . 

ee it” 
And if fo, what muſt we think of the nu- 

merous Aſperſions and Reproaches, with which 
RNapin, Oldmixon, yourſelf and others have 

loaded his Majeſty on this Account. 


The Caſe of the Earl of Strafford. 
| 7 See 1 at — End of this Lotter. 
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The Truth of the Caſe, Mr. C de, is 
d! : The Parliament were at laſt grown ſo bold 
in their Petitions, or rather their Demands upon 
his Majeſty, as to inſiſt upon his giving up that 
Authority and Power, which was the undoubted 
Privilege of the Crown. Their Petitions were 
of ſuch an undutiful and ſeditious Nature, ſo 
plainly ſubverſive of the fundamental Laws of 
the Realm, that the King could not in Con- 
ſcieuce comply with them. His Compliance i in 
many Caſes would have been abſolutely incon- 
ſiſtent with his Coronation-Oath; and becauſe 
he would not always immediately grant or reject 
ſuch Petitions, he is charg'd with In/incerity. 
Becauſe he would/ not dilguſt his Subjects by 
flatly denying their moſt unreaſonable Demands, 
nor injure his Conſcience by directly complying 
with them; becauſe he ſtudied to make his An- 
ſwers as agreeable to Truth, and at the ſame 
time as obliging to his People as poſſible, he is 
charg d with dealing in ſecret Reſerves,” in qutb- 
bling, in artful Equi vocations, in infidious and 
evaſive Anſwers, and ſuch kind of Ambiguities. 
To tranſcribe all the Inſtances to this Purpoſe 
would be tedious, In the Hiſtories of Rapin, 
Olami xon, &c. there are ſurely enough of them, 
to which therefore I appeal for the Truth of 
What is here aſſerted. Upon a curſory Peruſal 
of thoſe Writers, the Reader will ſoon be con- 

vinc'd, that the Charge of Inſincerity upon his 
Majeſty i is chiefly, if not ſolely, founded on the 
Reaſons here aſſign'd. So that in Fact his Ma- 
Jy is accus'd of 1n/incerity, not becauſe he did 

N 3 not 
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not perform his Promiſes, but becauſe he would 
not promiſe more than be intended to per form; 
or rather becauſe he would not compliment the 
Parliament with his whole Prerogative, and con- 
ſent to the Subverſion of the Conſtitution, which 
he had ſworn to maintain. 

Biſhop Burnet has a Remark to this Purpoſe, | 
which is material; and as you have more than 
once quoted this Author i in Prejudice to his Ma- 
jeſty's Character, I chooſe at leaſt to appeal to 
him in the Caſe before us. —— As to his 
« Majeſty's Fidelity in obſerving his Treaties, 
« he ſays, * I have already mention'd ſome 
« Paſſages, how religiouſly he reſolv d to obſerve 
« them; and his refuſing to ſerve his Intereſt 
« by Promiſes, (which how uſeful ſoever they 
te might have been to him, yet ſince he could 
& not with a good Conſcience obſerve them, he 
« would not make them) ſhews bow ſacred be 
« accounted all bis Promiſes.” 

This Teſtimony needs no Remark. I ſhall 
therefore leave the Reader to confider whether 
any thing can poſſibly be more: baſe, than the 
Charge abovemention'd, his Majeſty having been 
manifeſtly accus d of Inſincerity for that, which 
juſtly merited him the Character of a moſt wor- 
thy honeſt Man; for being religiouſly ſcrupu- 
Jous in making Promiſes, he could nat 
in Conſcience perform. 

2, But you have probably other Objections 
to his Majeſty's Character ; you will tell us, 


, Bp. Burnet's Sermon preach's d . 30, 1674, entitul'd 
7 Royal Martyr, p. 19. 
per haps, 
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perhaps, that in private Life he was a eſs 
of his Word, and not ſo tender of his Homer as 
became a Sovereign Prince. 

In order therefore to give you Satisfaction, if 
poſlible, with Regard to this Point, I ſhall trou- 
ble you with a Fa& or two, which, I am in 
Hopes, will put the Matter out of all Diſpute. 

In a Letter which his Majze/?y wrote to the 
Prince from Newport, dated November 25, 
1648, and in which he gives an Account of 
the Treaty in the Ie of W1ght; he i. en 
other Things, theſe Words: 

2 Af God gives you Succeſs,” uſe. it bumbly 

« and far from Revenge. If he reſtore you to 
F ent Right upon hard Conditions, whatever 

you promiſe, keep. Theſe Men, who have 
40 „ee Laws, that they were bound to pre- 
e ſerve, will find their Triumph full of Trou- 
% ble. Do not think any thing in this World 
« worth the obtaining by foul and unjuſt Means.” 
(Kennet's Coraph r of Eng. Vol. iii. p. 
165). 
Theſe Sentimen ts, Mr. 8 muſt be the 
real Sentiments of his Majeſty, nor can he poſ—- 
ſibly be ſuſpected of a Deſign to impoſe upon 
the World, the Letter deing a private Letter 
wrote jo. the Prince, and never intended to be 
made puhlicx. 


1 cl only eme you of one e ſhort Piece of - - 1 


Hiſtory more, which I preſume the curious Rea- 
der will not be difpleas'd with ; and for which I 
am oblig'd to the learned Dr. Grey, as likewiſe 


for ſeveral other Particulars in this Letter. 
13 | N +, r 40 The 
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t The Night before the King was ſeiz d by 
the Army and remov d from Neuport to 
Hurſt-Caſtle, his Majeſty and the few Friends 
who were then with him, v!2. The Duke of 


Richmond, the Earl of Lindſey and Colonel 


Cooke, were fully appriz d of the Deſign. 


The Queſtion therefore'in this deſperate Caſe 
was, what was moſt adviſeable to be done. 
The Lords argued for the King's attempting 


an immediate Eſcape, for he would better 
bring about a perſonal Treaty with the Par- 


liament, (which he ſo much coyeted) when 


out of the Reach of the Army, than when 
in their Power; and this would certainly ſe- 
cure the Safety of his Perſon, which elſe 


might be very probably much in Danger. 
But before they could proceed to debate the 


Manner of this Eſcape, the King prevented 
it, thus arguing againſt the Eſcape itſelf; firſt 
arguing the Difficulty, if not Impoſſibility of 
accompliſhing it; next, the Conſequences, 
that in Caſe he ſhould miſcarry in the At- 


_ tempt, it would exaſperate the Army and diſ- 


hearten his Friends; and laſtly, that if theArmy 


* ſhould ſeize him, they muſt preſerve him for 


their own Sakes ; for that no Party could ſe- 
cure their own Intereſt, without. joining his 
with it, his Son being now out of their Reach. 
«© The Earl of Lindſey reply'd, Take Heed, 
Sir, left you fall into ſuch Hands, as will 
not heer by fuch Rules of Policy; Remember 


F ono ourt, tohere your Eſcape Was your 


be 9 . h 
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« The Duke of Richmond adding, that he 
t thought it feaſible enough; and turning about 
tc to Colonel Cooke, aſk'd bow be paſs'd to and 
& fro? Who anſwer'd, he had the Word. The 
« "Duke aſk'd whether he believ A, he could paſs 
« him too? whoanſwer'd, he made no Queſtion 
& but be could; at which the Duke took a 
ce longer Cloak without a Star, and made the 
* Colonel go along with him through · the 
* Guards, and ſo return'd again to the King, 
e acquainting him with what he had done and 
<«, with what Eaſe; and thence took the Advan- 
« tage again to perſwade the King's attempting 
&« to eſcape; who on a ſudden turning himſelf 
„ from the two Lords, that were diſcourſing 
ce with him at the Window, to Colonel Cooke, 
*«. who ſtood drying himſelf by the Fire, ſaid, 
% Ned Cooke, what do you adviſe me in this 
« Caſe; who humbly anſwer'd, he ſuſpected 
e his own Judgment too much, to preſume 
* to offer any Advice, conſidering both the 
«Greatneſs of the Danger, and the Perſon con- 
« cern'd in it; that his Majeſty had his Privy 
„ Council with him, to whom he humbly be- 
e ſought him to liſten, obſerving what they 
41 preſs'd him to. At which the Lords re- 
* ſum'd their former Diſcourſe of attempting 
% an Eſcape ; but the King turning about 
te again, ſaid, Ned, I command you to give me 
t your Advice. At which the Colonel begg'd 
U Leave, after he had premis'd ſome Particu- 
4e Jars, he might aſk his Majeſty a Queſtion; 
. Who permitting him, Suppoſe, ſaid he, J 
be ſhoulg . 
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e ſhould not only tell your Majeſty, that the Ar- 
% my would' very, ſuddenly ſeize upon you, but 
ee by\ concurring. Circumſtances fully convince 
« your Majeſty it would be fo; alſo that I have 
« the Wok, Horſes ready at hand, a Veſſel 
oy attending at.the Come, and hourly expecting 
e me; that I am ready and defirous to — | 
« y, and this diſmal dark Night, as it were, 
6% irfulted to: the Purpoſe ; ſo that I can foreſee 
* 276 vifible Di Nculty in the Thing, which I 
« ſuppoſe to be in all Particulars the true State 
4% of thts preſent Caſe; the only Queſtion now is, 
a ht will your Majeſiy refolue; to do ? who 
<< after a ſmall Pauſe pronounc'd this poſitive 
% Anſwer ; They have promis'd Me, and I baue 
ay og Them,” I 0 not break Ar. r 
Tbe Duke of Richmond urging the Colonel 
| 105 ſpeak, he crav'd Leave to ſpeak, to argue 
the Point with the King, who ſaid, With * 
on Heart. 8 
*] preſume Sir, ( aid the Colonel) your Ma- 
35a intends by theſe Words (They and Them) 
the Parliament; if ſo, the Scene is now quite 
alter d or chang'd, your preſent Apprehenſion 
ariſing from the Army, who have ſo far alrea- 
dy violated the Promiſes of the Parliament, as 
to invade your Majeſty's Freedom and Safety, 
by changing the ſingle Sentinel of State at the 
outward Door, into ſtrong Guards on your very 
Bed- Chamber; which is in itſelf no better than 
a Confinement, and the probable Forerunner of 
ſomething more, a Wager and abſolute pes 
ſooment.“ Sgt 
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The King reply'd, however, He would no- 
do any thing that ſhould: look like a Breaking ef 
his Word; and jo bade him and the Earl of 
Lindſey good Night, and that he would go and 
take his Reſt too, as long as he could. To 
which Colonel Cooke reply d, 1 fear it will not 
be long. The King anſwer'd, As pleaſe God, 
The King perceiving great Uneaſineſs and Diſ- 
order in the Colonel, ſaid, Ned, what troubles 
you ? tell me; who reply'd, Sir, to confider the 
Greatneſs of your Majeſty's Danger, and your 
 Unwillingneſs to avoid it. The King reply'd, 
Ne'er let that trouble you; were it greater, I 
would not break my Word to prevent it, &c. 
In the Morning, juſt at Break of Day, the 
King hearing a great Knocking at his Dreſſing- 
Room Door, ſent the Duke of Richmond to 
know what it meant; who enquiring who was 
there, was anſwer'd, one Mildmay (one of thoſe 
Servants whom the Parliament had put to the 
King, and Brother to Sir Henry) The Duke de- 
manding what he would have? he anſwer d 
There were ſome Gentlemen from tbe Army, very 
defirous to ſpeak with the King ; which Account 
the Duke gave the King. But the Knocking 
encreaſing, the King commanded the Duke to 
let them into his Dreſſing- Room. No ſooner 
was this done, but before the King got out of 
his Bed, thoſe Officers ruſh'd into his Chamber, 
and abruptly tald the King, they had Orders to 
remove him. From whom, ſays the King? 
they replied, from the Army. The King aſk d, 
 bither he was to be removed? they anſwer' d. 
| ” „5 
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fo the Caſtle. The King aſk'd, what Caſtle? 
again they anſwer'd, tro the Caftle. The Caſtle, 
ſaid the King, 16 nmCaftle; he told them be was 
well enough prepar'd for any Caſtile, and re- 
guir'd them to name the Caſtle. After a ſhort 
whiſpering together, they ſaid, Hurſt - Caftle, 
The King replied, they could not name a worſe; 
and call'd to the Duke of Richmond to ſend for 
the Earl of Lixdſey and Colonel Cooke. At 
firſt they ſcrupled at the Earl of Lindſey's com- 
ing; but the King ſaid, Why not both, fince 
both lie togetber ? They promis'd to ſend for 
both, but ſent for neither; and the Duke of 
Richmond had. order'd the King's Breakfaſt to 
be haſten'd, preſuming there was little Proviſion 
in the deſolate Caſtle; yet, when he was ſcarce 
ready, the Horſes being come, they hurried him 
away, only permitting the Duke to attend him 
about two Miles, and then told him, he muſt 
go no further ; where he ſadly took Leave, be- 
ing ſcarce permitted to kiſs the King's Hand ; 
whoſe laſt Words were, Remember me to La 
Lindſey and Colonel Cooke, and command Colo- 


nel Cooke from me never 70 forget the Paſſages 
of this Night. 


The Duke return- d directly to the Earl of 
Lindſey's Lodgings, (on which it appear'd a 
Guard had been ſet all Night, to keep him from 
the Knowledge of what was doing, or at leaſt 
to confine him from ſtirring forth had he known 
of it) and ſurpriz'd both the Earl of Lindſey 
and Colonel Cooke with the Account of the 
King' s being carry'd away, with all its ” ah 

able 
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able Circumſtances ; delivering the King's gra- 
cious Remembrance to them both, and his con- 
cluding Command to Colonel Cooke. Where- 
fore while all Paſſages were ripe in their Memo- 
ries, ©* Colonel Cooke, with the Aſſiſtance of the 
« Duke of Richmond and Earl of Lindſey, 
te drew up this Narrative in Obedience to the 
« King's Command. 

« After this, the Duke of 1 7 
&« of Lindſey and Earl of Southampton, with 
* his Counteſs, immediately left the Iſland, and 

« embark'd in a Veſſel that belong'd to Colonel 
« Cooke, and landed at Tichfield (the Earl of 
« Southampton's Houſe) where, juſt at their 


« Landing, they were all ſciz'd on by a Party 


of Colonel Okey's Regiment, who by the Per- 


« ſwaſion of Colonel Cooke, and his Engagement 


« for their F orth-coming, were all permitted 


te to go to the Earl of Southampton s Houſe the 


e next Morning. 

ee Editor, in his Preface to the Reader, 
informs us, that among other Relations this 
« of Colonel Cooke's coming lately to his Hands, 
e he did believe it fit to be made publick ; be- 
« cauſe the Account given in it is more parti- 
* cular than any yet extant; and given by a 


Convert of Integrity, who bare a great Part 


« in the Affair; and alſo, becauſe it ſhews, how 
« fender a Regard that good King had to his 
Mord, chuſing rather to fall into the Hands 
« o/ cruel Men, than to give Occaſion to the 
ce mere Appearance of the Breach of it. If all 
Princes (ſays he) were of that 8 
5 their 
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Ihe 

. Their Faith would more effectually ſecute 
t them one againſt another, than their Arms . 

As this Relation is clear and full to the Pur- 

oſe, I ſhall leave it without a ſingle Remark, 
and ſubmit the whole to the Reader. 

Four Account of the Iriſp Maſſacre and ſome 
other Particulars ſhall be conſider d in my next; 
and if I ſhould enter upon ſome Enquiries, which 
may not be altogether agreeable to you, you 
muſt thank yourſelf for giving the Occaſion. I 
told you before, that I had met with ſome in- 
ſolent Attacks made upon our excellent Conſti- 
tution, but none like yours. I now appeal to 
the Reader whether ſince the Grand Rebellion, 
there was ever any thing publiſh'd of ſo inſolent 
and weak a Nature, ſo deſerving of publick 
Contempt and Cenſure, as what you in your ſe- 
cond Edition have acknowledg'd to be your own. 
Tour whole Performance could be calculated with 
no other View, than to revive old Heats and 
Animoſities, and diſturb the Peace of that Go- 
verntnent, under which you receive the greateſt 
Favours and Indulgences. Vou could not there- 
fore be juſtly diſpleas d, if in my next I ſhould 
enquire, 

1. Whether the Methods which you and 
ſome others have lately taken to enflame the 
Populace and incenſe them againſt the preſent 
Eſtabliſhment, be not the very ſame which were 


9 Certain Paſſages which happen'd at Neevport in the Jie of 
Wight, November 29, 1648, relating to King Charles the Firſt, 
written by Zdward Cooke, of Highnam in Glouceſterſhire, ſome 
time a Colonel of a Regiment under Oliver Cromwell. London, 


printed for Richard 3 1690, p 13, &c. 
made 
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made uſe of in 164 I, 1642; Se. and by which 


the Government was at laſt overturn'd, and the 


King depos'd and murder d. 
2. Whether ſuch Methods, which are Gale 
lated to diſturb the Peace of the Community, 


can poſſibly be reconcil'd with that zealous At- 


Achat which you profeſs for his preſent Ma- 
jefty, or indeed with that Gratitude which you 
owe to the Ware: of the Preſent Admini- 


firation. 
3. Whether it muſt not be an amazing De- 
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oy of Aſſurance in ſuch a Perſon as you, Who 


appear to be ſo egregioufly ignorant of the Hiſ- 


tory of the laſt Century, to ſhelter yourſelf un- 


der the Character of the late Sir Fo/eph Jełyl, 

and infinuate that a Body of Men (whoſe great 

Learning and Abilities have been acknowledg'd 

by the moſt eminent Proteſtants and Scholars in 

Europe) are quite unacquainted with the Hiſto- 

9. the Laws, and true Religion of 2317 Coun- 
: And, 


Names and Characters of ſome of the (moſt 


learned Men whom this Nation has bred, when 


perhaps you had never ſo much as heard of their 
Names or the Titles of their Works, had not 
the voluminous Libel of one of the moſt infa- 
mous Writers *, that any Age has produc'd, or 
at leaſt a Libel leſs voluminous , but equally 
ſtuff d with Miſrepreſentations, with falſe Quo- 


* Oldmixon. + Ludlow, 


_ tations, 


. Whether it be not the higheſt Deed of 
118 in you to take ſuch Liberties with the 
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tations, and unfair Reaſoning, furniſh'd. you 
with both. 
In the mean time, I ſhall beg Leave to de- 
clare in the Words of a worthy Author, who 
was bred amongſt you, and who ſtill profeſſes a 
tender and ſincere Regard for you, that fh I 
am not in Communion with the Diſſenters, I bear 
them no Ill will. I would no more allow myſelf 
in miſrepreſenting them, than I would defire to 
 Tmpoſe upon them, The worſt Thing that 1 wiſh 
them, is, that they were more happy in under- 
 flanding their own Intereſt; and that while they. 
EN IO Y EVERY RELIGIOUS LIBERTY them- 
ſelves, they would learn to be leſs free with the 
Gharatters and Conſciences Y others x. 
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- ® See a pamphlet ne; The Dueflion Ws Cid te 
the National Church 2 and impartially . &c. Lon- 
&n, printed for R. Manby, 1744. oh 
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Wesel is ular The xiith Chapter of 
The Efſay towards attaining à true Idea of 
the Character of K. Charles the Firſt; the 
Title of which is, The King's ambiguous and 
15 evaſh ve Conduct, and Breaches 7 ſolemn Pro- 
92 20 
H E Account lh is given n the fore- 
going Pages, 179, 180.) of K. Charles's 
religious Exactneſs in performing his Engage- 
ments with bis Parliament, J am ſenſible, is 
very different from what is ſaid of him by the 
Author of the Eſſay towards attaining a true 
Lea of the Character of K. Charles. It may 
not be amiſs, therefore, in this Place, to mak a 
few Remarks upon the Obſervations of that Wri- 
ter, and ſee whether the Facts and Quotations . 
which he has given us, are ſuch clear Proofs of 
his | Majeſty's Inſincerity and evaſy ve Conduct, 
as he would make us believe. 
In that Author's xiib Chapter, K. 3 is 
repreſented as a Perſon loſt to all Senſe of Ho- 
nour and Truth; guilty of the moſt mean and 
_ artful Eyuivocations, the moſt inſidious and eva- 
ve Anſwers, mental Reſervations and Viola- 
trons of ſolemn Promiſes. No Conceſſions, ſays 
he, could bold, uo Promiſes bind bim; i. e. I 
O | | ſuppoſe, 
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ſuppoſe, though he made the Parliament ſeveral 
| Conceſſions, and Promiſes, yet he did not think 
_ himſelf under any Obligation to perform them, 
and only wanted an Opportunity to recede from 
and revoke them. A heavy and heinous Charge 
indeed! and how is it prov'd? Why in the 
1 Place, Rapin tells us, That the King, like 
bis Father, was very artful in the Choice of his 
Ex prefſions ; ; that in his Propoſals, it was but 
too uſual to find ambiguous Expreſſions, Reſtric- 
tions and Conditions expreſs'd or imply'd, which 
made it zmpoſible to build ſecurely upon ſuch 
Foundations. Again, the ſame Rapin fays, 
That his Majeſty made frequent Uſe of mental 
Reſervations, couch'd in ambiguous Terms, and 
general Expreſſions, of which be reſerv d the 
Explication till a proper Time and Place, 

And who was this Rapin, or when did he 
write? Was he an Hiſtorian who lived in thoſe 
Times, or did he know his Majeſty perſonally ? 

No; He was a Foreigner, who came into Eng- 
land about the Time of the Revolution; and, it 
is preſum'd, did not finiſh his Hiſtory, or bring 
it down ſo far as K. James the Firſt, till ſome 
time in the Reign of K. George the Fipſt. Be- 
ſides, he was a profeſs d Enemy to Monarchy, 
and a ſtrenuous Advocate for Penne and 
Republican Government. 

But Facts, you will fay, are ftubborn . ; 
and (whether reported by a Native or a Fo- 
veigner, by a Republican or a Churchman, by 
an Hiſtorian” who writ but Yeſterday, or a 
ended 
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hundred Years ago) muſt determine the Point in 
Diſpute, Very true; provided they are real 
and pertinent Facts; provided they are fairly re- 
preſented and full Proofs of the Point, for which 
they are alledg'd. But has Rapin produc'd any 
Facts of this kind in Proof of his Aſſertions? 
Not one, that is material. He tells us, indeed, 
that there are ſeveral ambiguous Expreſſions in 
' the King's Papers, i. e. I ſuppoſe, in his Decla- 
rations and Anſwers to the Petitions and Remon- 
ſtrances of the Parliament. And what does he 
call ambiguous Expreſſions? why, Expreſſions 
which are ſo far from being Marks of Inſincerity 
or Breaches of his Majeſty's Promiſes, that they 
are a manifeſt Proof of his Affection for his 
People, and his inviolable Regard for Truth, 
for his Coronation-Oath, and the fundamental 
Laws of the Land. „ | 

The Parliament, as was obſerved before, 
were at laſt grown ſo bold in their Petitions, or 
rather in their Demands, upon his Majeſty, as to 
infiſt upon his giving up that Authority and 
Power, which was the undoubted Prerogative 
of the Crown, Their Petitions were of ſuch 
an undutiful and ſeditious Nature, fo plainly 
ſabverſive of the fundamental Laws of the 
Realm,” that the King could not in Conſcience 
comply with them. His Compliance in many 
Caſes would have been abſolutely inconſiſtent 
with his Coronation-Oath ; and becauſe he 
would not always immediately grant or reject 
ſuch Petitions, he is charg'd with in/incerity. 
Becauſe he would not diſguſt his Subjects by 
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flatly denying their moſt unreaſonable Demands, 
nor injure his Conſcience by directly complying 
with them; becauſe he ſtudied to make his An- 
ſwers as agreeable to Truth, and at the ſame 
time as obliging to his People, as: poſſible, he is 
charg'd with dealing in ſecret Reſerves, in quib- 
bling, in artful Equivocations, in inſidious and 
evaſive Anſwers, To tranſcribe all the Inſtances 
to this Purpoſe would be tedious. In the Hiſtories 
of Rapin, Oldmixon, &c. there are ſurely enough 
of them, toKvhich therefore 1 appeal for the 
Truth of what is here aſſerted. Upon a curſo- 
ry Peruſal of thoſe Writers, the Reader will 
ſoon be convinc'd, that the Charge of Infincerity 
upon the King, is chiefly, if not ſolely, found- 
ed on the Reaſon here aſſign'd; fo that in Fact, 
his Mijeſty is accus'd of Tr/ mncerity, not becauſe 
he did not perform bis Promiſes, but becauſe be 
would not promiſe more than he intended to per- 
form; or rather, becauſe he would not compli- 
ment' the Parliament with his whole Preroga- 
tive, and conſent to the Subverſion of the Con- 
| ſtitution, which he had ſworn to maintain. In 
a word, he is charg'd with Inſincerity, for that | 
which Juſtly merited him the Character of a 
10 worthy, honeſt Man; for being religiouſly 
ſcrupulous in making Pr omiſes, which he could 
not in Conſcience perform. 75 
2. The next Proof is a Quotation fte Coke's 
Detection of the Court of Fnxland, page 93. 
The King was fickle and un able, ſays Coke, 
eaſily put upon Things by his Favourites, and as 


Sudden altering ben and doing quite contrary. 
— And 
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+ And ſuppoſing this to be true, if his Majeſ- 
ty did not promiſe; to be always of one Mind, 
what is it to the Purpoſe ? If he alter 'd his Sen- 
timents ten times in the Day, and was under no 
Engagements to the contrary, how does this 
prove that he was guilty of an evalive Conduct, 
or Breaches of his Word ? 
3- The next Charge has the Appearance of 
an Argument; and though it has been fully 
obviated already (fee Pages 139, 140, Sc.) 
it may not be amiſs to conſider it in the Light 


in which the Author of the Eſſay, &c. "has con= 


ſider'd it, viz. as an Inſtance to prove, that his 
Majeſty was guilty. of an evaſive Conduce and 
Breaches of folemn Promiſes. 
The Charge is as follows : His Majeſty gave 
bis Royal Aſfent to the PETITION of RIO, 
whereby. he bound himſelf among ſi other Things, 
not to raiſe, any Money, by way of Loan, Gift, 
Benevolence.or Tax, without Conſent of Parlia- 
ment, nor to impriſon any Perſon without certi- 
ring the Cauſe ; both which Articles he violated 
immediately after the Diſſolution of this Parlia- 
ment, and continued to do ſo twelve Years To- 
gether... - 
That the King paſs d the Bill, call'd the Pe- 
_ tition of Right, and, that he hereby promis'd 
and oblig'd himſelf not to levy any Tex upon 
his Subjects without, Conſent of Parliament, 
unleſs an extraordinary Caſe interven'd, is rea- 
dily granted. But did he hereby promiſe not 
to have Recourle to extraordinary Meaſures 


when the Emer Zencies of the State required it ? 
O 3. Let 
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Let us ſuppoſe that a Perſon had promis'd his 
Friend in the moſt ſolemn Manner to ſtay with 
him three or four Days at his Houſe, would he 
be oblig'd to be as good as his Word, if his 
Houſe in the mean time chanc'd to be ſet on 
Fire? | 
Had the Parliament granted his Majeſty ſuch 
Supplies as were neceſſary for the Support of his 
Government in an ordinary Way, he had been 
inexcuſable in having Recourſe to extraordinary 
Meaſures. But as they took Care he never 
ſhould receive the uſual Aids, and laid him un- 
der a Neceſſity of applying to other Expedients 
for the Support of the State, they had little 
Reaſon to charge him with Inſincerity or a 
Breach of his Word. p 
It has been an allowed Doctrine, that in Caſe 
of an Invaſion, or the like Emergency, the King 
has a Power to take the moſt proper and ſpeedy | 
Meaſures for the Defence and Preſervation of his 
Dominions and People. It has been allow'd, 
that when the Publick Welfare is in ſuch immi- 
nent Danger, he may command the Aid and Aſ- 
filtance of any private Subject, in order to ſave 
the Whole. In Mr. Hamden's famous Tryal 
concerning Ship-money, this Doctrine was ad- 
mitted on both Sides; and when the Spaniſh 
Armada threaten'd the Kingdom in Q. Eliza- 
_ beth's Time, it is well known that ſhe made no 
Scruple to put it in Practice. 

When K. Charles had Recourſe to extraor- 
dinary Meaſures, * the publick Neceſſities were 
very prefting, His Majefty, DOT the Debts 
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ce of his Father and himſelf, was engag'd in a 
« very expenſive War with two. as powerful 
« Monarchs as any in Europe. Now, in ſuch | 
« a. perplex'd State of Affairs, what was. he to 
« do? was he to. ſuffer the Enemy to invade 
© and over- run the Nation? was he to ſuffer 
<«« our Ships to be taken, our Trade to be ruin'd, 
« and our Country to be expos d to the Inſults 
“ and Depredations of Pyrates and Foreigners? 
«© Had he done ſo, we ſhould have had Outcries 
* enough againſt his Adminiſtration. And yet 
te if the Parliament would grant him no Sup- 
te plies, how. could: he poſſibly. defend himſelf 
c or his People, without having Recourſe to 
« ſome extraordinary. Meaſures for that Pur- 

If the Reader will only recollect a few Cir- 
cumſtances already. mention'd, he will find that 
the King had not a great deal to anſwer for, on 
account of the Taxes which were levy'd in the 
extraordinary Ways abovemention d. It muſt 
be remember'd, £ 
That they were the Neceſſities of. the State, 
which oblig'd him to have Recourſe to ſuch ex- 
traordinary Meaſures ; e ä 

That though he was oblig'd to act in the 
Manner he did, he was far from acting in an 
arbitrary or violent Manner; | 

That he advis'd with the Fudges, the ſworn 
Interpreters of the Law, upon the Points in 
Diſpute, and never ventur'd to collect Ship- 
Money (the Tax which was ſo much complain'd 

; i of) 
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of) or indeed any other Tax, till the Judges 
declar'd the levying it to be juſt and legal; 
That when he Was convinc'd that Sp. 22 
ney was an illegal Impoſition, he endeavour'd: by 


proper Methods to make his Subjects eaſy; and 


accordingly pais'd an Act, whereby he diveſted 
himſelf and his Sitecefions of a Power to receiye 
it for ever after; and ey it muſt be remem- 
ber'd, = 

That the Gent e dens were fin* d and! im- 
priſon'd for not paying that and the other 
Taxes, which were laid upon them, were not 
fin'd and impriſon'd in an arbitrary, lawleſs 
Manner, but by Virtue of Judgments in Courts 


of Juſtice, and in due Form of Law. 


Now ſuppoling that the Judgments, which 
were paſs d in thele Caſes, were wrong, was the 
King to blame for it Are Wrong Fudgments | in 
the King's-Bench, and Writs of Error, ſuch 
unuſual Things? Is it not well known, that 
Sentences in the Eccleſiaſtical Courts have been 
ſet aſide in the Court of Deſegates, and Decrees 
in Chancery revers d in the Houſe of Lords? 
But is the King anſwerable for all theſe Errors? 
Are all theſe irregular Proceedings and wrong 
Judgments to be chars” d to the King's Account ? 
{See this Particular more fully conſider” 41 in the 
foregoing Letter, P. iz, 140:) - 

4p The Author of the E ay goes on, nd tells 

„That Lord Clarendon (who has exprefily 

. h that K. Charles was, if ever any, 
the ol} by of the Title "of an bang Man 
0 has inſinuated, chat he v as a very diſtion lt 
hy Men; ; 
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« Man; that he had no Regard to his Proc 
« miles, and that he intended to revoke ſome 
ec Conceſſions, which he made the Parliament, 
« when it ſhould be in his Power,” But as an 
Anſwer has been given to this Charge in the 
foregoing Pages, (Page 176, &c.) it would be 
needleſs to repeat it. I ſhall therefore leave the 
Reader to judge whether a Writer muſt not be 
greatly diſtreſs d for Facts, when he is forc'd to 
have Recourſe to the pretended Inſinuation of 
an Author for the Proof of a Charge, which 
that Author has in $95 diſavow'd, and in Ef- 
fect declar'd to be falſe ? 

5. The next Charge is of ſo b and 
rolls a Nature, and founded upon ſuch arrant 
Falſnhoods, at leaſt ſuch a baſe Miſrepreſentation 
of known Facts, chat I had once Thoughts of 
paſſing it by, and treating it with the Contempt 
it deſer ves. 7 

„The Parliament, ſays the 4 of the 
 Effay, „could have no Opinion of the King's 
« Veracity, becauſe they had been induced to 
« adviſe a War with Spain by mere Artifice and 
** Cunning ; and by a Narrative of the Duke 
« of Buckingham, falſe in every Particular, 
te tho' atteſted by: King Charles when Prince,— 
« The Earl of Briſtol plainly ſhew'd, before 
the Houſe of Lords, how much Buckingham 
* had impos'd upon the Parliament in his Nar- 
ec  Fative of what paſs'd in Spain. This re- 
te flected on the King himſelf, who had not 
Fx ny atteſted the. Relation, but 9 till 


cc to 
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« to atteſt it as-?rue; though the Earl had in- 


e conteſtably prov'd it to be falſe.” (Rapin, 
Vol. X. pag. 29, 68.) 

As here are different Facts confounded and 
blended together, it will be neceſſary to ſeparate 
and conſider them diſtinctly. Admitting then, 


that the Parliament were induc'd to adviſe a 


War with Spain by ſome artful Suggeſtions in 


the Duke of Buckingham's Narrative, does it 
follow from hence that the whole Narrative was 
falſe, or, as the above Writer is pleas'd to word 


it, falſe in every Particular? 
Was it not true, that the Prince and the | 


Duke took a Journey to Spain, in order to make 


a clear Diſcovery of the Sincerity of the Spa- 
niard, and either to put a ſpeedy End to the 
intended Match, or break it off? ; 

Was it not true, that the Court of Stain 
had trifled with King James for ſeveral Years, 


and only amus'd him with Promiſes of an in- 


tended Match between the Infania and the 
Prince of Wales, by Reaſon of the Situation of 
Affairs in. the Palatinate and Netberlands ? 
Was it not true, that there never had been 
any real Deſign (till Philip the 'Fourth's Time) 
that the 5 ſhould be given the Prince? 
(See Rapin, Vol, II. page 219.) 1 
Was it not true, that after this Period, ſe- 


veral new Difficulties were ſtarted, in cadet to 
put off, and delay the Affair: 


Was it not true, that during the Prince's 
Abode in Spain, the Court never procur'd the 


Diſpenſation from Rome, which might eafily 
have 


1 
have been done, and that upon the Death of 
Pope Gregory XV. the whole Proceſs as to 
begin again? 

Was it not true, that new Dernands: and 
freſh Difficulties were inſiſted upon with regard 
to Religion ? that the principal Clergymen, and 
the moſt eminent of the King of Spain Preach- 
ers, had frequent Conferences with the Prince, 
to perſuade him to change his Religion, and 

become a Papiſt? and, in order to move him the 
more ſucceſsfully thereunto, 

Was it not true, that they procur'd the Pope 

to write a Letter himſelf to his Highneſs, put- 
ting him in Mind of the Religion of his Anceſ- 
tors and Progenitors, and conjuring him to re- 
turn to the ſame Faith ; but that it pleaſed God 
not only to give the Prince a conſtant and un- 
ſhaken Heart in his Religion, but ſuch wonder- 
ful Abilities to defend the fame in his Diſcourſe 
and Arguments, that they ſtood amaz d to hear 
him, and upon the Matter confeſs'd, that they 
were not able to anſwer him? 

Was it not true, that they would not ſuffer 
the Prince to confer with, or ſo much as to 
ſpeak to, hardly and very rarely to ſee his Mi 
treſs, whom they n he ſhould forth- 
with marry? 

Was it not zruc, that they could never ob- 
tain any better Anſwer in the Buſineſs of the 
Palatinate, than that the reſtoring it was not 
in the Power of that King ? (See Clarend. Vol. I. 


P. 20, . 
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As theſe ſeveral Particulars are generally al- 
low'd to be true, ſo we are affur'd, that they 


were, at leaſt (ſome Aſperſions upon the Earl of 
Biriſtol excepted): the Subſtance of the Duke's. 


Narrative; and yet, if we will take the Author 
of the Eſſ.ay's Word for it, the Duke's Narrative 
Was falſe in every Particular, and inconteſtabl 


proud to be falſe by the Earl of Briſtol. 


The. Earl of Briſtol does not, (as far as I can 


learn) either in his Defence, or his Charge againſt 


the Duke of Buckingham, offer any Proofs which 


appear to be ſufficient, or which were intended 


to invalidate the Truth of the Articles above- 


mention d. He excepts indeed to the firſt Arti- 
cle; but here the Har is preſum' d, by Rapin 
bimſelf, to have fail'd in his Proof. 


Others pretend, ſays Rapin, that Bucking- 


« ham's Aim was not (as the Duke alledg'd in 


* his Narrative) to diſcover, whether the Court 


« of: Spain were, ſincere in their Deſigns, but in- 
< ſenſibly to induce the Prince to change his 


cc Religion, by expoſing him to all the 'Temp- 


, tations, | which of courſe he would meet 
« with at the Court of Madrid. 


But the 
6 Proofs on which the Earl of Brijtol ground- 


e ed his Accuſation, were but Preſumptions at 


© moſt; and as he was a profeſsd Enemy to 
© the Duke of Buckingham, I do not know 
„whether his Teſtimony may be relied on. 


(Rapin's Hitt. Vol. II. p. 220. fol.) > 


Now it the Subſtance of the Narrative was 


| true, how did his Majeſty, by atteſting it, via- 
late his Hcnour, or give the en the 
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leaſt Reaſon 70 have an wy . of bis 2 
racity? 

The Earl of Briftol, it is granted, excepted 
to ſeveral Aſperfions, which the Duke in his 
Narrative would have fix'd upon bim, and 
which, as Lord Clarendon 1 pd e Were pe 
leſs. © | 
2988 might not the Privfie have ethics Sentiment 
of the Earl's Behaviour? Might not he have 
Reaſon to believe, that there was ſome Founda- 
tion for thoſe Aſperſions? Might not the Duke, 
that Great Stateſman, (who was capable of in- 
fluencing the Parliament to adviſe a War with 
Spain by mere Artifice and Cunning) impoſe 
upon the Prince with regard to theſe Particulars, 
and perſuade him, that what he ſuggeſted 
againſt the Earl, was true? It is almoſt certain 
that he did. The Earl himſelf has acknow- 
ledg'd as much. He has intimated, that ſeveral 
Circumſtances had. been miſrepreſented to his 
Majeſty, and that others in his Favour had been 
conceal'd from him. He hop'd, he faid, ro 
juſtify his Petition in ſuch fort, as fould not 
diſpleaſe his Majeſty by reducing into his 
Memory divers Circumſtances, and laying before 
him the Paſſages of divers Particulars, which 
by undue Practices had been either conceal'd 
from his Majeſty or miſrelated unto him. Now 
upon. the whole what does this great Charge 
amount to? or how does it affect his Majeſty 5 
Veracity? The King atteſted the Truth of the 
Duke's Narrative, which, as to the Subſtance 

of it, appears to have been true, though it is 
con- 
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confidently affirmed to have been falſe in every 
Particular. And with regard to that Part o 
it, which related to the Ear/ of Briſtol, it is 
more than probable, that the King was impos'd 
upon ; that ſeyeral Circumſtances concerning 
the Earl's Behaviour, were ſo diſguis'd by the 
Duke, that the King believ'd the Duke's Repre- 
ſentation of it to be juſt and true. And is not 
this a notable Inſtance, to prove, that the King 
had no Regard to his Word? A Writer, who is 
forc d to have Recourſe to ſuch infamous Miſ- 
repreſentations for the Proof of a Charge (the 
Reader, I believe, will agree with me) muſt be 
greatly diſtreſs'd. 

6. The uo next Charges are Quotations 8 
Lord Clarendon; and the Manner in which they 
are made is ſuch, as is manifeſtly calculated to 
miſlead the unſkilful Reader, and make him 
believe, that the Facts referred to, are Facts re- 
lated and admitted as true by that Noble Hiſto- 
rian. The Author of the Eſſay, in his Pre face, 
addreſſes his Readers in the moſt pompous and 
artful Words. The Method, ſays he, here taken 
will be thought, it is preſum 'd, moſt likely to 
come at the 5 of the Truth; which is 
to call, as it were, a Council of the moſt cele- 
rated Hiſtorians and Writers of THOSETIMESũ, 
and to give the Reader the Satisfaction of bear- 
ing them ſtand forth, and each in his o. Wx 
Worps pronouncing upon the Caſe. After ſuch 
a Declaration, when we find this Writer quo- 
ting Lord Clarendon for the Proof of a parti- 
.cular Charge againſt K. Charles, what are we 
10 
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to conclude, but that the Paſſages q ou from 
him are Facts admitted, and 1 as ſuch by 
that noble Hiſtorian? Is it conceivable, that he 
would quote him for the Proof of a F act, 
which his Lord/hip has expresſly declar'd to be 
falſe, and clearly prov'd to be ſo? And yet, 
upon Examination, it will be found, that the 
following Charges are both of this kind; 
Charges, which are only mention'd to be con- 
futed, and which Lord Clarendon himſelf hath 
confuted beyond all Poſſibility of a Reply. 
The Imputations are, that his Majze/ly was 
guilty of Breaches of his Word in two R eſpects, 
1. In accuſing of High-Treaſon the Lord 
Kimbolton, and ve of the Members of the 
Houſe of Commons ; in going to the Houſe with 
an armed Force, and requiring them to be taken 
into Cuſtody ; whereas. not two Days before, 
when he had given Directions for their Accu- 
ſation, the Houſe had recetv 'd from him a gra- 
cious Meſſage, that he would always have (the 
fame) Care of their Privileges, as of his own 
Prerogative, and of the Safety of their Perſons, 
as of his own Children, 
_ 2dly, In being privy to a Reſolution taken by 
ſome People of bringing up the Army to London, 


ohen at the ſame Time, he call 'd God to wit- 


neſs, that he never had any ſuch Thought, or 
_ knew of any ſuch Reſolution. 

As the Author of the Eſſay refers to Lord 
Clarendon for both theſe Charges, it may not 
be amiſs to lay before the Reader, that illuſtcious 


Author's Sentiments upon each of them. 
„„ As 


Les 


As to the firſt Charge, the noble Hiſtoriart 


has clearly ſhewn, that his Majeſty was ſo far 
from being guilty of a Breach of his Word, 
that he did nothing in the Affair of the ve 
Members but what was at leaſt warrantable ; 
nothing but what his Sovereign Character au- 
thoriz'd him to do, and what was juſtifiable by 
Precedents of Parliament and the Laws of the 
| Realm. 


« That any Memes, of either Houſe, clays 
he) may be proſecuted in the fame Manner, 
as if they were not Members, in the Caſe of 
Treaſon or Felony, is ſo known a Truth, that 
no Man (who pretends to know the Laws of 
the Kingdom, or Precedents of Parliament) 
ever thought the contrary, or heard the con- 
trary ſaid, till ſince the Cate. of theſe Mem- 
bers; and the ſame hath been always ac- 
knowleds'd in all Parhaments, and may be 
faid to be acknowlede'd by this (the long 
Parliament) ſince the Lord Chief Juſtice Coke 
ſets it down as a Maxim, in his Chapter of 


the High Court of Parliament, which was 
printed by the ſpecial Order of the Houſe of 


Commons, ſince this Parliament began. (See 
4 Part, lnſtit. fol. 25.) 
„ That the King had Reaſon to accuſe theſe 


Members of High-Treaſon, can be as little 


doubted, ſince he could make particular Proof 
againſt them, of a ſolemn Combination enter'd 
into b by them for altering the Government of 
the Church and State; of their ſolliciting and 


dratoing down the 1 ulis fo Weſtminſter, 
= « and 


cc 
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and of their b/dding the People in the Height 


of their Rage and Fury to go to Whitetill, 


of their ſcornful and odious Mention of bis 
Majeſy's Perſon, and their Dejign of getting _ 
the Prince into their Hands; ; and of their 


treating wit Foreign Power to aſſiſt them, if 
they ſhould fail in their Enterprizes. And 


why the Kings Attorney, upon theſe Rea- 


ſons, might not as lawfully accuſe thoſe 


Members of High- Treaſon, as the Attorney- | 


General, in the fir Vear of this King's 


Reign, did accu the Earl of Brit upon 


a Charge more general, Who was thereupon 


committed to the Tower; and why his Ma- 
jeſty might not as well have expected, that 
« upon his Articles (not ſo general as a mere 
verbal Accuſation) of High- Treaſon, either 


Houſe would have DOR their ſeyeral 
Members, as they had done fo many this 
Parliament; and about that Time twelve Bi- 
ſhops. together (upon. a confeſsd Ground, 
which every Man there, who knew what 
Treaſon was, knew that Fact to be none) 


merely becauſe they were accus'd, his Majeſty 
(upon Occaſion of mentioning. this Paſſage) 


9955 He could neither then, nor yet N 


derſtand. rg 
„ This being the ale. white remains no- 
„ thing but his Majeſty's own going to the 


Houſe, for which, wes his- own Words, in 
his Anſwer to the Declaration of the 19 of 
0 where that Matter Was N laid to 


P 4 « When 


bl. [ 2107 : 

= «When we reſolv d, that it was fit for our 
« own Safety and Honour, and the Peace of the 
„Kingdom, to proceed againſt thoſe Perſons, 
though Wwe ell knew: there was no Degree of 

. '* Privilege in that Caſe, yet (to ſhew our De- 

Aire of Correſpondence ah the two Houſes of 

« Parliament we choſe rather. than to appre- 
bend thoſe Perſons by the ordinary Minifters | 

« of Fuſtice (which according to the Opinion and 

« Practice of former Times we might have done) 

te fo command our Attorney-General to acquaint 

* our Houſe of Peers with our Intention, and 

«* the general Matters of our Charge (which was 

« yet more particular than a meer Accu . 

% and to proceed accordingly; and at the ſame 
Jie ſent a ſworn Servant, à Serjeant at 

« Arms, to our Houſe of Commons, to acquaint. 

« them, that we did accuſe, and intend io pro- 

a fſecute the frve Members of that Houſe for. 
Wt « High-Treaſon; and did require that their Per- 
Wl - « ſons. might be ſecur'd in Cuſtddy.., This we 
& did, not only to ſhew, that we. intended not to 
« violate or 3 their Privileges, but uſe 
more Ceremony towards them, than we con- 
% ceiv'd in Fuſtice might be requir'd of us, 
<« and expected at leaſt: ſuch an Anſwer, as 
« might inform us, if we were out of the 
ce way. But we receiv'd none at all; only in 
te the Inflant, without, offering any thing of 
their Privileges to our Confideration, an Or- 
« der was made, and the ſame Night publiſh'd 
te in Print, that F any "Perkin 1 
40 * offer to . the Perſon of any Wy 

ce ber 
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« ber of that Houſe, without 2 acquainting 
« that Houſe therewith, and receiving further 
« Order of the Houſe, that it ſhould be Iawful 
« for ſuch Members, or any Perſon to affift them, 
and to fland upon his or their Guard of De- 
« fence, and to make Reſiſtance according fo the 
« Proteftation taken to defend the Privileges of 
&« Parliament; and this was the fir} Time we 
« heard the Proteflation might” be wprefled to 
e ſuch a Senſe, or that in any Caſe (tho of the 
5 moſt undoubted and unqueſtionable Privilege) 
tit might be lawful for any Perjon to refift and 
« 70 uſe Violence againſt a publick Mini ſter of 
% Fuftice arm'd with lawful Authority; though 
« we well knew, that even ſuch a Miniſter 
© might be puniſÞ'd for executing fuch . Autho- 
"Y rity.” Upon viewing this. Or der, We muſt | 
« confeſs we were' ſomewhat amas yy: having | 
neither ſeen nor heard of the ike before, tho 
« we had known Members of either Houſe com- 
« mitted, without ſo much Formality as we had 
e uſed, and upon Crimes of a far inferior Na- 
« tire to thoſe we had ſuggeſted. And having 
« no Courſe propos'd to us for our Proceeding, 
«« wwe "were upon the Matter only told, that 
© againſt thoſe Perſons we were not to proceed 
te at all, that they were above our Reach of the. 
« Law. It was not eaſy for us to reſolve what 
« t0 do, if we employ'd our Minifters of Fu uſe 
« tice in the uſual May for their Apprebenſion 
* (who without Doubt would not have refus'd 
* to have executed our lawful Commands) we 
" * ſaw what Refiſtance and PPP was like 
12 ” 


cc. 


„ 
to be made, which very probably might coft 


" ſome Blood ; if we ſat "Fl, and defiſied upon 
«this Terror, aue ſhould at the beſt have con- 


* 


cc 


cc 
cc 


c c 
| cc 


1 


« feſs'd our ou Want of Power, and the Weak- 


« neſs of the Law; in this Strait we put on a 


« ſudden Reſolution to try whether our own Pre- 
« ſence and clear Diſcovery of our Intentions 


(which baply might not have been ſo well un- 
* derſtoad) could remove thoſe Doubts, and pre- 


vent thoſe Inconveniences, which ſeem d to be 


threaten d. And thereupon we reſolv'd to go 
in our own Perſon to our Houſe of Commons, 


_ which we diſcover d not till the Minute of our 
going, when we ſent out, that our Servants 
and ſuch Gentlemen as were then in our 
Court, ſhould attend us to Weſtminſter, but 


giving them expreſs Command, that xo Ac- 
CIDENTsS OR PROVOCATION SHOULD DRAW 


+ THEM TO ANY SUCH ACTION, As MIGHT 


IMPLY A PURPOSE, of FORCE IN Us, and 
Ourſelf (requiring thoſe of our Train not to 
come within the Door ) went into the Houſe of 
Commons, the bare doing of which, we did 


not conceive would have been thought more a 
cc 


Breach of Privilege, than if we bad then 


gone to the Houſe of Peers, and fent for them 
Fo come to us, which is the uſual Cuſtom. 


« This was his Majeſty's Anſwer formerly to 
this Charge, which is therefore here inſerted 


at large, as being ſo full, that nothing need 


be added; and it appeared by the Depoſitions 
of Barnard Aſhly and others taken by them, 


that Pg King gave his Train 3 and po- 
« ſitive 


Force? 


PER. 
« ſitive Charge, That they ſhould give no Of- 


e fence or ill Ward to any Body, what Provo- 


cation ſoever they met with; which Depoſi- 
tions were carefully ſuppreſs d and conceal d, 
« whilſt they made Uſe of the Teſtimony of 


« indigent and infamous Fellows, to reproach 


« his Majeſty, from ſome light and unadvis'd 
« Diſcourſe, which was pretended to be utter'd 
| < by ſome young Gentlemen, "who. had bat 

zt themſelves into the Train-®,” 


After the foregoing Remaris, 1 muſt We 


think of a Writer, Who has taken ſuch artful 
and diſingenuous Pains to ſet his Majeſty's Con- 
duct in the moſt odious Light? who has repre- 
ſented his going to the Houfe, as if he had 
been Boing to ſtorm and take Weſtminſter by 


into the Houſe at the Head of his little Army, 


(with ſuch Violence and inconſiderate Precipi- - 
tancy) as to pull down the Fabrick of our Con- 


fiitution about his Ears, and bury himſelf in the 
Ruins of it? What, 1 ſay, muſt we think of 


a Writer fo abſolutely void of Truth, of Ho- 


nour, and common Modeſty ? 


He who preſumes to charge a Sores. 


Prince, or, indeed, any Man of Character, with 
—_— and an e Conduct, ſhould at 


* See Sir Edward Hyde s W to an nen * traite- 
rous Pamphlet, intitul'd, 4 Dae of the Commons, &C. 


| Erinted. Feb, 's 047. 8 1 
; 2 leaſt 


as an unparallel'd Breach of Par- 
liamentary Privilege; as an Action of the moſt. 
violent and hoſtile Nature? He bur/t, ſays he, 
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leaft take Care to ſtand clear of ſuch Imputa- 
tions himſelf. But the true Spirit of 1041, 
1642, Cc. we may now venture to ſay, is ma- 
nifeſtly reviv d. When the ſubſequent Conduct 
of the frve Members had made a fuller Diſco- 
very of their rebellious and traiterous Intentions, 
conſiderate Men imagin'd that the Faction would 
have been aſnam d to have remember d the Affair 
of his Majeſty's going to the Houſe, and endea- 
vouring to ſecure a Set of Men, who now openly 
appear'd to be Rebels and Traitors. © Tho' the 

Tale of the Members (ſays Sir Edward Hyae) 
« did at that Time ſerve their Turn, to work 
<< upon the un/#/1ful and undiſtinguiſbing Minds 
< of the People, and to apply them to their Ser- 
c vice, it was believ'd, they would now have 
<« bluſh'd to have remember'd it, ſince as dif- 
« cerning Men were not at that Time, in any 
«© Degree ſatisfy d of their Innocence, ſo all 
«© Men, by the Demeanour of thoſe Members 
&« afterwards, have concluded, that the King 
had very good Reaſon then to accuſe them.“ 
But. the Notoriety of their Guilt had little 
Weight with ſome People; they ſtill charg'd 
bis Majeſty with invading the Privileges of Par- 
liament; and it is remarkable that at the End of 
above a hundred Vears, the ſame Charge is again 

reviv'd, with as much Virulence. as ever. 

2% His Majeſty is further charg'd with being 
privy to a Reſolution taken by ſome Officers, &c. 
of bringing up the Army to London, when at 
the ſame Time, he call'd God to witneſs, that 
he never had any ſuch J. bought, or knew of any 


ſuch 


RE. _ 
fuch Reſolution; which Nu ſeem range 0 | 
the Parliament) (and even indie, ſays the 
Author of the Eſſay) (for this is an Addition of 
his own) 70 thoſe who ſhould read the Depgſition 
and Examinations of Gorine, Pigrcy, WII 
Mor, PoLLARD, LEG, &c. and confider the 
Nature of the Petition ſent To SIR JACOB 
ASHLEY, /ign'd C. R. CHARLES Rex, which 
his Majefly had now acknowleds'd to be bis own 
Hand — and to have been deliver d by himſelf” to 
CAPTAIN LEO: 7" 

But why muſt the King's Declaration ſeem 
incredible, or even ſtrange? Does the Petition 
fign'd C. R. ſhew it to be ſuch ? or do the De- 
poſitions of the Gentlemen above-mention'd 
prove any ſuch Thing? No; ſo far from it, 
that from the Petition and the Depoſitions, f. e. 
from the Evidence which the Parliament them- 
ſelves produc'd; it is clear beyond all Contra- 
diction, that his Majeſty knew nothing of the 
Deſign, with which he was charg' d. It would 

be tedious as well as needleſs to tranſcribe the 
whole Account of this Affair, for which Reaſon 

I ſhall only trouble the Reader with a ſhort Re- 

mark or two, and refer him for further Satis- | 

faction to Lord Clarendon himſelf F. . 

The Reader is only defir'd impartially to con- 
fider the following Particulars ; 

1. That the Petition which is urg'd as a 
Proof of this Charge, and which is recited at 
large by Lord Clarendon , is ſo far from being 


*. Clarendon's Hiſtory, Vol. I. B. iii, page 244. 8%. Edit. 


Ibid. 255 
5 * 5 PA a a Proof 


6 ; 
a Proof of that, for which it is alledg'd, that 
it appears to be a Perition of a engt modeſt, in- 
offenſive and dutiful Nature. 
2. hat at a Mecting of —— Officers and 
others of his Majeſty's Servants, (the only Time 
when the bringing up the Army to London was 
mention d) he was ſo far from being privy to a 
Reſolution of this kind, that, it is evident, 
from what paſs” d at that Meeting; there never 
was any ſuch Reſolution or Deſign form'd at all. 
For no ſooner had a certain Perſon (Col. Goring) 
made a Motion to that Purpoſe, but the Motion 
was rejected with the utmoſt Contempt and 
Deteſtation. There was not (as I have been 
credibly inform'd, ſays Lord Clarendon) * a 
Man in the Company, that did not perfectly 
« abhor (or ſeem'd ſo to do) that odious Pro- 
55 poſition; but contented themſelves with mak- 
« ing ſuch Objections againſt it, as render di it ri- 
8 * diculous and unpracticable. 
„That as to the Depoſitions 56 I nforma- 

tions of Colonel, Goring, Mr. Piercy, &c. the 
Parliament took Care — publiſh only ſuch Parts 
of them as contributed moſt to their Purpoſe. 
« Por the Truth is, as they never publiſh'd ſo 
<* much as to the Houſes, which were to judge, 
“ many Depoſitions of Witneſſes, whoſe Teſ- 
te timonies in a manner vindicated the King 
« from. thoſe Aſperſions, which they had a 
e mind ſhould ſtick upon him (for many ſuch 
e there were) ſo of thoſe which they did pub- 
&« liſh, they left out many Parts, which being 
1 added, would either have obſcur'd, or con- 
6c « tradicted, 


.: 
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* tradifted; or diſcredited much of that, out of 
« which they made the People believe much to 
« the King's Diſſer vice. il Clarend. Hiſt. Vol. I. 
ce p. 67. 1 8 
ht That, notwithſtanding. all thoſe Arts and 
Omiſſions, it -appear'd,, from the Depoſitions, 
which they themſelves publiſh'd, by the Otter 
| of the 19 of May, 1640, 
Wat this dangerous Plot, as they call d it, 
began without. the leaſt Privity of tbe King ; 
that the Reſolution which the Officers came to; 
was nathing more than to fender their Services 
to his Majeſty. in all Things : honourable and 
agreeable to the ; fundamn ie Laue of. the 
Kingdom ; 1 
That when N was: 9 of Sagen 
up the Army to London and making ſure the 
Tower, it was no ſooner propos d, than rejected; 
That when the K ing was made acquainted | 
with it, he ſaid, Thoſe Ways. were vain. and 
fooliſh, and that they ſhould think of tbem no 
more. The Reader will conſider, that all this 
appear d from their own Evidence, viz, from 
the Depoſtions| and Informations of Goring, 
Piercy, &c. which the Parliament publiſhed, 
5. The Reader will pleaſe to conſider further, 
that Mr. Piercy's ſtrict Regard to Truth might 
juſtly be queſtion'd, his Letter having been ex- 
torted from him, after he had ſworn not to di- 
vulge the Affair, and upon Condition he might 
be permitted to make, his Eſcape into France. 
Mr. Pym conſented that he ſhould eſcape into 
8 France, upon Condition the Earl of North 
| e umberland 
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© unberland would draw ſuch a Letter from 
« him, 'as might by the Party be apply'd as an 
« Evidence of the Reality of the Plot after he 
« was eſcap'd. In this Manner, ſays Lord Cla- 
« 'rendon, the Letter was procur'd, which made 
«a laſting Quart re] between the 7wo Brothers. 

6. But what is ſtill more remarkable, Captain 
Chudleigh, who is ſaid to have been employ d 
by the King to tamper with and incenſe the 
Army againſt the Parliament, there is great 
Reaſon to believe, was a Creature employ'd by 


the Parliament themlelves to act that extraordi- | 


nary Part, and afterwards produc'd as an Evi- 
dence in Prejudice to the King. lt was ob- 
* ſerv'd, ſays Sir Edward Hyde, and not a lit- 
« tle wonder d at, that Captain Cbudleigb, who 
< was the principal Perſon employ d, and who 
© confeſſes in his Examination of the 10" of 
« May, that he us'd all bis Power to incenſe 
« the Army apainſt the Parliament, and-to kin- 
dle a Zeal in them towards the King, was ſo 
« far from being in Disfavour with them, that 
« he was immediately employ'd by them in 
&« Treland, and afterwards recall'd thence, and 
« truſted in the ſecond, if not the jir/7 Com- 
*« mand in the Weſt againſt the King, which 
they would not have done, if he had been 
in that Manner firſt engag d by his Majeſty.” 
I ſhall only add a Paſſage from Lord Claren- 
don, and another from Rapin, and leave the 
Reader to judge, whether the above Charge can 
in the leaſt N 8 mo King': 8 2 or Vera- | 


City, 
8 For 
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« For ought I could ever obſerve, ſays Lord 
Clarendon, « by what was afterwards reported in 
e the Houſe of Commons, or could learn from 
« thoſe; who were moſt converſant with all the 
Secrets of that Deſign, there was never the 
tt the leaſt * of working farther upon 
« the Affections of the Army, than to preſerve 
« them from being corrupted or made uſe of, 
« for the impoſing unjuſt and ' unreaſonable 
« Things upon the King; and all that the 
« King ever ſo much as conſented ſhould be 
« done by them, was, that as moſt Counties in 
cc England or rather, the factious and editions 
« Perſons in moſt Counties; had been induc'd 
« to frame and ſubſcribe Petitions to the Par- 
1 liament, againſt the eſtabliſh'd\ Government 
<« of the Church, with other Clauſes ſcandalous - 
e to the Government of the State too, fo the 
« Officers of the Army too, ſhould ſubſcribe a 


«Petition; andaccordinglyaPetitionwasbrought = 


« ingroſs'd to his Majeſty for his Approbation, 
i before they would preſume to recommend it 
<« to any for their Subſcription,” * Clarendow s 
Hiſtory, Vol. I. p. 245.) . ; 

We have here the "Feſtimony of a Writer, 
who was then Member of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, and muſt know the Truth of the Affair 
much better than Rapin, Oldmixon, or any 
other modern Writer of more r ee ee than 
either. ee, 

KRapin, indeed, ſcems-to be doubtful hes 
thes it was a real Plot or no. For whatever his 
violent Attachment to a particular Party of Men 

: may 
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may have induc'd him to ſay in other Parts of 
his Hiſtory, it is plain, he was inclinable to 
think, that this was an Aﬀtaivat leaſt: ee 
ted to ſerve a Turn. "Y 

„% When it is etnfdertd; | fas be in wide 

« Juncture this Conſpiracy was diſcover'd' to 
tt the Houſe, tho Mr. Pym was inform'd of it 
ec long before; that it was at a Time, when the 
% PE RRS were in ſome Meaſure compelled to 
e paſs the Bill of Attainder againſt the Earl of 
« | Strafford; and when the Rabble were alſo 
e uſing Violence for that Purpoſe, there ſeems 
te to be Ground to ſuſpect, that it was only an 
«- Artifice to ſtir up the People, and induce the 
&« Lords to do as the Commons defir'd, from a 
e Fear of the imminent Danger the Kingdom 
ee was threaten'd with; at leaſt there is Reaſon 
_ « to believe, this C Gonſpiracy was greatly aggra- 
* vated.” (Rafi, Vol. H. p.369. 
The Purport of the folbubing Charge'is, 
that K. Charles was guilty of infidious and dou- 
ble Dealing as to the Papiſts. Several Inſtances 
are cited from Rapin, Oldmixon, Neal, &c. 
to ſupport this Charge; but whether any or all 
of them are greatly to the Purpoſe, the Reader, 
after a few Remarks, muſt de left to deter- 
mine. 

His Majeſty, it is granted, aid Gal Pro- 
miſes and Proteſtations, that he would ſupport 
and maintain the 7rue Proteſtant, reform'd' Re- 

 ligion, and put the Laws in Execution againſt 
Papiſti and Recuſants.— And how does it ap- 
pu that he was worſe than his Word ? Did he 

x” Over 
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ever encourage Popery, or ſhew any particular 
Favour to Delinquents of that Profeſſion? Did 
he obſtruct. the Courte of Juſtice, or hinder the 
Laws from being put in Execution againſt 
them? No; on the other hand, it is notorious, 
as hath been obſerv'd i in a former Letter * 

That he had the Intereſt of the Proteſtai 
Religion (ſincerely at Heart ; 
That he was ſo far om diſpenſing with-the 
Laws againſt Papiſts, that he gave ſtrict and 
repeated Orders, that the Laws Niall: be Put 
ſeverely in Force againſt them; | 

That accordingly they were put in Force 
againſt them; and 
That no leſs than a bob, and: twenty of 
the Queen's Servants were N d to leave the 
Kingdom at one Time. 

This being the Caſe, let us ee that 
upon ſome extraordinary Occaſions, his Majeſty 

thought proper to extend his Mercy to a few 
Popiſh Delinquents ; that he releas'd them out 
of Priſon and granted them their Pardons; Was 
he for this, chargeable with a Breach of his 
Word? with inſidious and double Dealing? A 
King of England, we know, at his Coronation, 
promiſes that he will puniſh all Injuſtice; that 
he will put the Laws in Execution againſt all 
Criminals whatſoever. But ſuppoſing, for good 
Reaſons, he ſhould think fit to extend his Mer- 
cy to a condemn'd Felon, are we immediately 

to charge him with a Breach of bus Words? Has 


Ta! II. p. 59. 5 ld 
, not 
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not ſuch a Power been always deem'd a Branch | 
of the Prerogative? 

It is admitted, that upon iti Queen 's Arrival 
in England, Proſecutions againſt Papiſts were 
ſtop'd, and that ſeveral Popiſh Delinquents were 
releas'd out of Priſon, for which' good Reaſons 
have been aſſign'd already; but does it follow 
from hence, that his Majeſty was guilty of a 
| Breach of his Word ? that he encourag'd Popery, 
or  diſpens'd with all the Laws. againſt Popery | 
and Papiſts? No; on the other hand, it is well 
known that the Laws were ſtill in Force, and 
accordingly ſome time in the fame Year, 162 85 
there was an Injunction from the Throne to put 
them ſeverely in Execution. (See Letter II) 

It is further admitted, that the King, ſome. 
time in the ſame Vear, promis'd the Parliament, 
That the Laws ſhould be put in Force againſt 
Papiſis and Recuſants; and as it is certain that 
they were put in Force againſt them; ſo it 
is granted, that after his Majeſty made this 
Promiſe, he pardon'd ſome Popiſh Prieſts or 
Jeſuits. But was he for this, chargeable with 
a Breach of his Promiſe? Did the King, by 
Virtue of the Promiſe, which he made the Par- 
liament, diveſt himſelf of his Prerogative ? 
Did he bereby put it out of his Power to par- 
don a Criminal for ever after? No, certainly. 
As ſuch à Power: was always deem'd an un- 
doubted Privilege of the Crown, ſo no Promiſe 
which a King of England has been pleas' d to 
make his People, with regard to the Execution 


of the Laws, was ever 0 d to deprive 2 
ol 
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of that Power, or ever interpreted a Diminu- 
tion of his Prerogative. LINE: 

The King, it is granted, 7s the Fountabl of 
Honour, and the Throne ſhould: be ever ſacred, 
and an Oracle of Truth; and yet ſeveral Emer- 
gencies may make it highly expedient, that a 
Prince ſhould extend his Mercy to Criminals, 
who have incurr'd the ſevereſt Penalties of the 
Law, I ſhall only trouble the Reader with an 
hiſtorical Paſſage, which, I preſume, will not 
be thought altogether foreign to the Purpoſe.— 
The Earl of Briſtol, in the Reign of K. James I. 
was charg'd with concealing and perſuading. to 
ſet at Liberty ſeveral Prieſts and Feſuits. The 
Earl in his Defence, in King Charles the Firft's 
Time, abſolutely deny'd the Charge ; but at the 
ſame. time plainly intimated, that if he had 
done, what he was charg'd with, he had done 
nothing more than what had been done by other 
Ambaſſadors, and which, for Reaſons of State, 
had been always deem'd warrantable. Pr 
et is true, ſays he, that the Ambaſſage i in Spain, 

« 1s far different from the Employment of other 

« Places, where there is a Body of our reform'd - 
Religion, and where his Majeſty hath Kindred 
ce and Allies; whereby his Majeſty's Miniſters 
e may be inform'd of the neceſſary Occurren- 
ces of State, without the Helps of Prieſts or 
« jeſuits. But in Spain there being none but 
Roman Catbolichs, nor any Manner of Cor- 
e reſpondency or Intelligence. but by them, the 


ee Ambaſſadors muſt make uſe of all Sorts of 


MY FOI eſpecially of Zefrrts and Prieſts; and 


ON to | 
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*. to that End Ambaſſadors ſent thither have a 


large and particular Warrant under the King's 


« Hand, to treat and make uſe of Prieſts and 
ok Jeſuits, and all other Sorts of Men, unleſs it 


tc be ſuch as are proclaim d Rebels. And divers 


% Tzmes the Miniſters employ d in Spain, to gra- 


c tify ſome whom THERE they employ d in the 


« Kings Service, have, as he believeth, at 
te their particular Suit, mov d his Ma jeſty 0 
« extend Grace and Favour to ſome * 
% Friend or Kinſman of theirs being a Roman 
t Catholick and impriſon'd in England; and 
« that he remembereth to have happen'd to 


c others, but doth not remember, to have writ- 


te ten to his late Majeſty in that kind, x (Ra- 


Pin, Vol. II. p. 339.) 


The next Quotation from Mr. Weh in Proof : 
of=-his Majeſty's inſidious and evaſive Conduct, | 
is remarkable, and will deſerve particular No- 
tice. This Writer does not directly charge the 
King with Breaches of his Word. He aſperſes 
him in a more artful Manner; he firſt takes it 


for granted, that he ſign'd ſome Articles of 


Marriage in favour of . his Roman-Catholick 
Subjects, and then wonders, that he ſhould 
make the Parliament Promiſes ſo utterly incon- 
ſiſtent with thoſe Articles. 17 7s furprizing, 
fays he, that the King ould make ſuch Pro- 
8 miſes to his Parliament, within fix Months 


after he had fign'd *. Marriage Articles, 


tt in ich he bad engag d (plighting even bis 
e Honcur and Conſcience) to ſet all Roman Ca- 


47 -tholicks at * and to ſuffer no Search 
4 4 my or 
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« or Moleftation to be given them for thety, Re- 
« Jigion; and bad in Conſequence of it par- 
« don d "twenty Romiſh Prieſis, and given Or- 
« ders to his Lord Keeper to direct the Judges 
« and Juſtices of Peace all over England to for- 
ce bear all manner of Proceedings againſt his 
« Roman Catholick Subjects,” GW. 

But if his Majeſty never fign'd any Articles 
of this kind, then Mr. Nea/'s Surprize and In- 
ſinuation muſt be mere Farce and Calumny. 
Now it is almoſt certain, that the King never 
ſign'd any Articles to the We abovemen- 
tion'd. 

That, upon the Queen' 8 Arrival in "England, 
Proſecutions againſt Papiſts were ſtop'd, and 
ſeveral Romiſh Prieſts pardon'd, is true; but 
that theſe Indulgences and Pardons were granted 
in Conſequence of his Majeſty's Marriage Arti- 
cles, is, in all Probability, falſe. They were 
Matters of Compliment paid the French Court, 
which could not well be avoided. The great 
Civilities and Marks of Eſteem with which the 
Ryeen was given to his Majeſty in Marriage re- 
quir'd a Return; the King of France, in Ho- 
nour to the new Alliance, having granted a ge- 
neral Indemnity to Debtors, and other Priſoners 
throughout his French Dominions. This, as 
far as can be collected from the beſt Engliſh . 
French Hiſtorians, appears to be the obvious and 
true Account of the Affair. 

That his Majeſty was oblig'd by any ſecret 
Article of Marriage to perform theſe Acts of 
Grace and Indulgence towards his Roman Ca- 

. a tholick 
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tholick Subjects does not appear; at leaſt not 
from any Evidence, which deſerves the leaſt 
. of Credit. 

Kapin, indeed, tells us, That the Treaty of 
Marriage contain'd Thirty publick Articles, 
(Twenty-three, ſays Ruſhworth) with Three 2 
cret ones, wherein much the ſame Advantages 
were fi pulated for the Catholicks, as in thoſe of 
Madrid. — But how does it appear that there 
were any ſecret Articles agreed upon, or ſworn 


to, in either Treaty? In the Treaty itſelf it is 


very certain, there is nothing ſtipulated in Fa- 
vour of Papiſts, only that the intended Qeen, 
and her Family, ſhuuld have a Chapel, and the 


free Exerciſe of their Religion; not one Word 


in favour of any other Catholicks. And as to 
the pretended ſecret Articles, there is good Rea- 


ſon to believe, that they are all mere Fiction and 
Forgery. The religious Principles, the ſolemn 


and repeated Proteſtations of K. James and K. 
Charles againſt Popery, and their avow'd Zeal for 
the Reform'd Profeſſion during their Lives, 
and at their Deaths, make it highly incredible, 
that they ever conſented to any Articles, which 
tolerated Popery, or which were likely to be of 


the leaſt Prejudice to the Proteſtant Cauſe. The 


Proofs to this Purpoſe are ſo numerous, that it 
would be tedious to repeat them. I mall only 
trouble the Reader with an hiſtorical Paſſage or 
two, 

In allowing the Articles of the intended Spa- 
#i/h Match, ſays Ruſhworth, K. James thus ex- 


preſs'd himſelf: $0 Sein this — is to be 
1 . nb with 
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« with a Lady of a dient Religion from us, 
e jt becometh us to be tender; as on the one 
« Part to give them all the Satisfaction conve- 
« nient; fo on the other, to admit nothing, 
« that may blemiſh our Conſcience, or detract 
« from the Religion here eſtabliſh'd.” „ Ruſh- 
worth, Vol. I. p. 4. 

When it was rumour 'd, hide he intended to 
ſign an Article in Favour of his Roman Ca tho- 
lick Subjects, He addreſs d the Parliament in 
1620-1, in the following Words: | 5 

&« As touching the Rumour, which is ſpread, 
ce that I ſhould tolerate Religion in reſpect to 
« the Match, which hath been long in Treaty 
« with Spain for my Son, I -profeſs, 1 will 
te do nothing therein, which ſhall not be 
e honourable, and for the good of Religion, 
« elſe am I not worthy to be your King; and 
if any thing break off this Match, it thall be 
« the Cauſe of nee (Ruſtro Nm 7 

2): | 
5 In Ja Majeſty's Sperch to the Parliament, on 
the 19˙5 of February, 1624, he is ſtill more 
full to the Purpoſe: 
Et hath been talk'd, ſays he, of my Re- 


e miſſneſs in Maintenance of Religion, and 


e Suſpicion of a Toleration; but as God ſhall 
judge me, I never thought, nor meant, nor 
ce ever in Word 3 any thing that fa- 
« your'd of it. true, that at Times, for 
tc Reaſons beſt Did to myſelf, I did not fo 
e fully put thoſe Laws in Execution, but did 


9 wink and connive = 20880 Things, which 
| Om < might = 
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© might have hinder'd more weighty Affairs; 
tt but I never in all my Treaties agreed to any 
« thing to the Overthrow and Diſagreeing of 

te thoſe Laws, but had in all a chief Preſerva- 
« tion of that Truth which 1 have ever pro- 


4 feſs'd.” (Ruſhworth, Tom. I. p. 115.) 


King James s Advice to the Prince upon his 
 Death-bed, is likewiſe remarkable. His Words 
were, That he ſhould love bis intended Wi ife, 
but not ber Religion. 

The Proofs for K. Charles's Proteſtant © 
Ciples have been mention'd already, and need not 
be repeated. Theſe few Particulars conſider'd; is 
it poſſible to conceive, that either of thoſe 
Princes ever fign'd any Marriage Articles, by 
which they oblig'd themſelves to tolerate Po- 
pery? 

Rapin himſelf, ſpeaking of the ſecret Arti- 
cles, acknowledges, 

That Nalſon, and other Writers, look upon 
them as n, ra eſs, and improbable; ; 
end 
That Ruſbworth, who mentions them, has 
given us ſome. additional ones, which are al- 
low'd, on all hands, to he Act of very doubt- 
ful Credit. And what has Rapin offer'd to ob- 
viate all this, and to ſupport the Credit of theſe 
ſecret. Articles ? not a fingle Syllable that 1s ma- 
terial. His Proofs are theſe, | 

1. That Ruſbæworth mentions them; 

2. That they are alluded to in a Declaration 
which the Earl of Brito! procur'd from the 
Court of Spain, and a product upon his Tryal. 
| | | 3- That 
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3 That in a Letter pretended to be writ by 
Archbiſhop Abbot, the King is ſuppos'd to have 
deſign d at leaſt a Toleration of Popery ; and 

4. That immediately after K. Charles's Mar- 
riage, Proſecutions againſt Papiſts were wi hs | 
and ſeveral Romith Prieſts pardon'd. | 

I ſhall only make a ſhort Remark or two. 
upon theſe Proofs, and leave the Reader to judge 
of the Whole. | 
I. Then as to Ry/hworth's Evidence, Rapin 

himſelf has, in Effect, admitted, that no great 

Streſs can be laid upon 'it, he having, beſides 
the ſecret Articles, given us ſome additional 
ones, which are allow'd, on all hands, to be of | 
very doubtful Credit. And 5 

2. As to the Declaration, which the Earl of 


Briftol is ſaid to have procur'd from the Court 


of Spain, and the Letter aſcrib'd to Arebbiſbop 
Abbot, they are both juſtly ſuſpected to be For- 
geries. The Papiſts and Puritans, it is well 
known, had their particular Views and Intereſts. 


in publiſhing ſuch infamous Libels upon his Ma- 


jeſty; and as ſeveral ſuch were actually pub- 
liſh'd, which have ſince been prov'd to be 
forg'd, it is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 
the Declaration and the Letter, uſt mention d, 
were of the fame Nature. 

As to the Declaration, it appears to his 
been a manifeſt Forgery ; the Account which is 
given of it by thoſe, who firſt publiſh'd it, and 
by thoſe, who have fince impos'd it upon the 
World as genuine, being abſolutely inconſiſtent 
155 abſurd, They tell us, that it was fign'd 


3 „ 
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by Lord Conway, the D. of BucxinGnam, 

and ot her Privy-Counſellors, and yet at the ſame 

time do not ſcruple to ſay, that the Dur E was 
jo much out of Favour with the King, that his 
Majeſty had form'd a Defign to ruin him. Now 
that in ſuch a Situation, the King would have 
entruſted the Duke with a Secret of the greateſt 
Importance, is a Suppoſition too abſurd to ad- 
mit of the leaſt Credit, or to deſerye any further 
Animagverſfion, „ 
3. And with regard to the Letter aſcrib'd to 
Archbiſhop Abbot, it has likewiſe evident Marks 
of Forgery. In the firſt Place, there is not ſo 
much as a Date affix'd to it. They indeed who 
look upon it as genuine, ſuppoſe it to have 
been writ about a Year before the King made 
the above Speech in 1624; and by this Circum- 
ſtance the Forgery is clearly diſcover'd, the 
King in his Speech to the Parliament, Feb. 19, 
1624, having ſolemnly declar'd, That as God 
Should judge him, he never thought, nor meant, 
nor ever in Word expreſs d any thing, that fa- 
wour'd of what the pretended Letter of the Arch- 
biſhop charges him with. — „ 

In the Letter the Archbiſhop tells the Kang: 
that be bad propounded a Toleration of Reli- 
gion. Now either the Archbiſhop muſt have 
had undoubted Proof of this Article, or not. 

Upon either Suppoſition, the Letter is beyond 
all reaſonable Contradiction a Forgery. For 
had the Archbiſbop been able to prove it, can it 

be ſuppos d, that the King would fo ſolemnly 
have deny'd it before the whole Parliament - 
— an 
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and had the Archbi/bop not been able to 
prove it, no one, I believe, can think, that he 
would have ventur'd to write ſuch a Letter to 
his Sovereign; that he would have ventur d, 
without clear Proof, to charge his Majeſty with 
ſuch a barefac'd Attempt to invade and violate 
the Laws of the Realm. | 
4. The other Proof is ſtill more man 
than either; it is alledg'd, that immediately 
upon the King's Marriage, Proſecutions againſt 


Papiſis were ſtop d, and ſeveral Romiſh Prieſts . 
zd ere pardon d. But does it follow from hence, 


that theſe Pardons and Acts of Grace were in 
Conſequence of his Majeſty's Marriage Articles ? 
No; on the other hand, it is almoſt a Demon- 
ſtration, from what has been ſaid already, that 
neither K. James, or K. Charles, ever ſign'd any 
ſuch Articles at all. Let the Reader then judge 
how far the above Charge affects his Majeſty's 
Veracity, or whether Mr. Neal had any great 
Reaſon to be fo ſurpriz d, that the King ſhould 
make the Parliament ſuch Promiſes in favour of 
the Proteſtant Religion. It is ſurprizing, ſays 
this Writer, that the King ſhould make theſe 
Promiſes to his Parknmons; within ſi Months 
after he had fign'd his Marriage Articles, in 
which he had engag'd to ſet all Roman Catbo- 
licks at Liberty, &c. It is, I think, much 
more ſurprizing, that any one, who pretends to 
write Hiſtory, ſhould be capable of ſuch an un- 
fair and diſingenuous Repreſentation of Facts. 
Ihe very Promiſes, which the King made 
the Parliament, and which Mr, Neal is ſo ſur- 


Q 4 : priz'd 
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priz'd at, amount to little leſs than a Demon- 
ſtration, that neither He or his Father ever 
ſign'd or conſented to any Article in Favour of 
Popery. At the Time, when his Majeſty made 
the Parliament theſe Promiſes, he was at War 
with Spain; and ſome time afterwards he was | 
boblig'd to break with France too. If therefore 
He had conſented to any ſecret Articles, they 
muſt now, it is plain, have been in the Hands 
of his declar'd Enemies; and can we conceive 
that they would have ſcrupled to divulge them ? 
No; it can't be ſuppos'd, but they would have 
made the ſame Uſe and Advantage of them, as 
all Nations, in the like Caſe, are wont to do. 
They would, undoubtedly, have publiſh'd them 
to the World; they would have endeavour d 
to expoſe his Majeſty to the Jealouſy and Re- 
ſentment of his Subjects. When ſome of the 
Queen's Servants were diſmiſs'd the Kingdom, 
it is well known, the French were ready enough 
to complain of a Breach of the Marriage Arti- 
cles; and had the King ever ſign'd any ſecret 
Articles, in favour of his Roman Catholick 

Subjects, we can't ſuppoſe that they would have 
been ſilent, when he made the Parliament ſuch 
open and ſolemn Promiſes, that the Laws ſhould - 
be put in Force againſt them? And yet it is re- 

markable, that during the War with France, 
the French never pretended that his Majeſty was 
guilty of a Breach of Treaty in this Reſpect, 
or that ever any ſecret Articles were agreed to. 
A . is well Own to be the Caſe, it may 
— 
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poſſibly be aſk'd, How theſe ſecret Articles 


ſhould be inſerted in Ruſhworth's Collections? 
To this the Anſwer is plain and obvious. 


During ſo long a Negotiation with Spain, there 


were, no doubt, a great many rough Draughts of 


Articles offer d on both Sides, which were never 


executed or agreed to. As chere were probably 
Copies of theſe Draughts amongſt the Papers 


relating to the publick Affairs, ſo they would _ 
naturally fall into the Hands of the Rebels. 


Ruſhworth, therefore, being their Clerk Aſſiſtant, 
and employ'd to collect what Inſtruments he 


could to the King's Prejudice, can we wonder if 


he took Care to tranſmit theſe pretended Arti- 
cles to Poſterity, and make them ſerviceable to 
a Cauſe, in which he was ſo deeply engag'd ? 


Papers of any kind, of Authority or no Aut bo- 


rity ; Articles, e or not executed, which 
had the leaſt T endency to aſperſe the King, it 
is reaſonable to ſuppole, would be carefully 
preſerv'd by a Writer, who had no other Me- 


thod to acquit himſelf, or his Party, of the moſt . 
horrid Rebellion, but by fixing upon his Majeſty 


the Charge of Popiſh and arbitrary Proccedings. 
The next Quotations to this Purpoſe from 
Rapin, Oldmixon, &c. are too contemptible to 


be taken Notice 52 However, leſt the Reader 


ſhould imagine that there is any thing formida- 
ble in the Author of the Efſay's Arguments, I 
hall trouble him with a Remark or two. _ 


1. Then it is ſaid, That the King, in a Mef- 
ſage to the two Houſes, April 8, 1642, call d 


God to witneſs, that he would never conſent upon 
what 
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hal ſoe ver Pretence to a Toleration of the Po- 
prſh Profeſſion, or Abolition of the Laws now in 
Force againſt Popiſh Recuſants in Ireland; and 


yet in the Year 1644-5, Jan. 18, in a "RY to 
the Marguis of Ormond, He order'd the Mar- 


quis to promiſe the Iriſh Rebels, that if they 
vou give him the Aſſiſtance they had promis'd, 
he would conſent to the Repeal of the Penal 


Laws againſt them. And in a Letter to the 
Queen, March 5, 1644-5, he promis'd to take 
away all the Penal Laws againſt the Roman 


Catholicks in England, f , he Ages: pave their 
6 e | 
As to the Letter, which his Majeſty i is ſup- 
$'d to have writ the Queen, it 1s one of thoſe, 
which we are told, was found in the King's 
Cabinet at the Battle of Naſeby, and which the 


Parliament order'd to be printed and publiſh'd. 


Whether it be an exact Copy of the Original, 
no one can pretend to ſay, the original Letters 
having never been produc'd. I own, ſays Ra- 
pin, it is not impoſſible, that theſe Papers may 

have been curtail'd or forg'd by the Publi ere, 
However, admitting for once, that this 
Letter was writ by the King, what does the 
Charge amount to? why, the King, ſome 
time in the Beginning of the Year 1642, aſſur'd 
his Proteſtant Subjects, that he had no Inten- 
tions of tolerating Popery, and that he would 


never conſent to ſuch a Thing upon any Pretence 


whatſoever. But when his Majeſty made this 
Promiſe, had not theſe Proteſtant Subjects of 


his promis d and ſworn, chat they would bear 
true 
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true and faithful Allegiance to him? Moſt cer- 
tainly, they had; and yet before the King had 
offer d any Terms to the Iriſb; before he wrote 
to the Marquis of Ormond or the Queen, theſe 
good Proteſtant Subjects of his had invited the 
Scots into England, and appear d in open Re- 
bellion againſt him. As this was the Situation 
of Affairs in England, his Majeſty began to in- 
terpoſe his Authority in the Management of Af- 
fairs in Ireland, a little more than he had done 
before. When he ſaw the very Men and Money 
which were rais'd by his Authority for the Re- 
lief of Ireland, employ'd by the Engliſt Rebels 
againſt himſelf, he order'd, the Marquis of Or- 
mond to grant the 1r;/þ Rebels a Ceſſation of 
Arms, and to promiſe them, that it they would 


give him their Aſſiſtance in ſuppreſſing the R- 


bellion in England, he would conſent to the Re- 
peal of the penal Laws againſt them. As this is 
a true State of the Caſe, I ſhall only trouble the 
Reader with a ſhort Story, and leave him to 
judge, whether his Majeſty's Conduct in this 
Reſoe ect was ſo very culpable as the Author of 
the Flay would make us believe. 


As certain 1 had 1 Sons, of very 
different Tempers and Diſpoſitions. The Elde 72 
whom he intended to make his Heir, was re- 
markably dutiful, and generally took Care to 
pay him that Regard, which was due to a ten- 
der Father. The Second made Profeſſions of 
Duty; and though he was a Lad of no great 


Virtue or Sinoerity, yet his F ather indulg'd him, 
and 


1 
and frequently prom:s'd that he would give ky m 
a very handſome Fortune. The Third had 
been always a profligate young Fellow, and by 
a looſe, debauch'd Behaviour had ſo far dis- 
oblig'd bis Father, that it was once thought, 
he would have left him little or nothing. 

An Accident happen' d, which gave a diffe- 
rent Turn to the Affairs of the Family, and 
oblig'd the old Gentleman to alter his Will and 
diſcard his Second Son entirely, This ſanctify'd 
Hypocrite became ſo jealous and diſtruſtful of 
his Father's Aﬀection (for Infincerity is generally 
attended with Jealouſy) that he had laid a Scheme 
to murder him, to ſeize upon his Eſtate, and 
diſinherit his Elder Brother. The Father, ap- 
priz d of the Deſign, acquainted his intended 
Heir with it, who being vaſtly ſhock'd at the 
Account, heartily join'd with his Father in en- 
deavouring to prevent the Villain from carrying 
his impious Defign into Execution. The Third 
Son likewiſe hearing of the Aﬀair, ſeem'd' to be 
greatly troubled, and made the old Gentleman 
a tender of his Service. But the Father, con- 
fidering that he was of a very undutiful and 
cruel Diſpoſition, was in a Doubt, for ſome 
Time, whether he ſhould truſt him. Upon 
this, the young Fellow pretended, at leaſt, that 
he was ſorry for his paſt Behaviour, and earneſt- 
ly begg d to be admitted into Favour. The Fa- 
ther, conſidering the Diſtraction of his Family, 
and the Danger he was involv'd in, at laſt for- 
gave him, and told him, if he would aſſiſt him 
at * critical JunQure, and be dutiful for the 

| future, 
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future, be would ſettle upon him the Fortune 
which he had promis'd his Second Son: And I 
never could learn, that the old Gentleman was 
ever blam'd for this Breach of Promiſe to his 


Second Son, by any of his Neighbours, but only by 


ſome who had imprudently engag'd to aſſiſt his 
Son in his horrid Deſign. The unprejudic'd 


Part of the Neighbourhood were of Opinion, 


that the undutiful and rebellious Behaviour of 
the Son, had cancell'd all Promiſes and Obliga- 


tions whatloever between him a and his F ather. | 


2. The next Author who is cited, is that 


| Great Lover of Truth, the famous Mr. Old- 
mixon. The King, ſays he, juſt before be re- 


ceived the Sacrament at Oxford, in 1643, ſo- 


lemuly declar'd, that as he hop'd to receive Com- 


fart by that Bleſſed Sacrament, he intended the 
Eftabliſhment of the true reform'd Proteſtant 


without any Connivance at Popery. 


Religion 
And yet, aſtoniſhing to read! the very next Day 
was Peace given to the bloody Iriſh Rebels, by the 


1 then agreed on at Oxford, in ubich | 


oleration was granted to the Catholicks of Ire- 
lam: 
The Reader will eaſily perceive, that this 


Charge is much of the ſame Nature with the 


former, and therefore needs no Reply. How- 
ever, as the Author of it has given himſelf an 
unuſual Air of Aſſurance, I ſhall endeavour to 


ſet the Affair in a clear Light. — And yet, ſays 


he, aſtoniſhing to read! the very next Day was 


Peace * to the bloody Iriſh Rebels, by a Ceſ- 


Jation 


ſation agreed on at Oxford. Bat why ſo very 
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aſtoniſhing ? Did his Majeſty grant the Cæſſation 

out of any Regard that he had to Popery or 
Papiſts? No; on the other hand, it is well 
known, that it was done at the earneſt and re- 
peated Requeſts of the Proteſtants themſelves 
in Ireland; and that the King could not be per- 


ſuaded to conſent to it, till it was evident, that 
his Proteſtant Subjects in that Kingdom, could 


not otherwiſe be preſerv d. The Account which 


Sir Edward Hyde has given of this Affair, being 


clear and ſatisfactory, 1 ſhall beg Leave to tran- 
ſcribe it. 

That loud Clamour, ſays "FE "againſt the 
5 Ceſſation in Ireland, was ſo fully and clearly 
& anſwer'd by the King's Commiſſioners at the 
15 Treaty at Uxbridge, that there can no Scruple 
« remain with any, who have taken the Pains 
« to read the Tranſactions in that Treaty, It 
cc plainly appears, that the King could not be 
t induc'd to conſent to that Ceſſation, till it was 
« evident that his Proteſtant Subjects in that 
« Kingdom could not be any other Way pre- 
« ſeryd; the Lords Fuftices and Council of 


e that Kingdom, ſignify d to the Speater of the 
« Houſe of Commons, by their Letter of the 4 
« of April (which was above fix Months before 
« the Ceſſation) That his Majeſty's Army and 
« good Subjects there, were in Danger to be de- 
« uur d for want of needful Supplies out of 


« England, and that his Majeſty's Forces were 


« of Neceſſity ſent Abroad, to try what might be 
« done for fu * them in the Country, 10 


oy ep 
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85 ws them alive till Supplies ſhould get 70 
them, but that Deſign failing them, thoſe 
&« their Hopes were converted into Aftoniſhment, 
** to bebold the Miſeries of the Officers and Sol- 
* diers for want of all Things, and all thoſe 
« Wants made inſupportable in the Want. of 


« Food, and divers Commanders and Officers de- 


e claring, they had little Hopes to be ſupplyd 
* by the Parliament, preſſed with ſo great Im- 
te portunity to be permitted to depart the King- 
« dom, as that it would be extreme difficult to 
e keep them there; and in another Part of that 
« Letter, they expreſs d; that they were expel- 
« ling thence all Strangers, and muſt inſtantly 
Ml ee, away for England Thou ſands of poor deſ- 
te porl'd Engliſh, whoſe very eating was then 
c inſupportable to that Place, that their Con- 
« fufjons would not admit the writing of many 
more Letters, if any, (for they had written 
<« divers others, expreſſing their great Neceſſities.) 
« And to the End his Majeſiy and the Engliſh 
Nation, might not irrecoverably and una- 
* woidably « ſuffer, they did deſire, that then, 
e (tho it were almoſt at the Point to be too late) 
ee Supplies of Victuals and Ammunition in pre- 
« ſent, might be haſten'd thither to keep Life, 
te until the reſt might follow, there being no Vic- 
© fuals in the Store, nor à hundred Barrels of 
« of Powder (a ſmall Proportion to defend a 
« Kingdom) left in the Store, when the Out- 
« Garriſons were ſupply'd, and that Remainder, 
ce according to the uſual neceſſary Expence, be- 
Ades extraordinary would not * 
© av0Ve 
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tt gh a Month: And in that Letter, they 
« ſent a Paper ſign'd by ſundry Officers of the 
« Army, deliver d to them as they were ready to 
« ſign that Diſpatch, and by them apprehended to 
« threaten imminent Danger; which mention'd, 


« That Hey were brought to that Exigent, that 


« they were ready to rob and ſpoil one another, 
« that their Wants began to make them def. 

« perate : That if the Lords Fuſtices and Coun- 
« cul there, did not find a ſpeedy Way for their 
_ Preſervation, they did defire that they might 
« have Leave to go away; That if that were 
« not granted, they muſt have Recourſe to the 
« Law of Nature, which teacheth all en to 


« preſerve them ſelves. 


4 The two Houſes, who had 1 to 


4 carry on that War, and received all the Money 


te raiſed for that Service, neglecting ſtill to ſend 
« Supplies thither ; theLords Juſtices, and Coun- 
« ci}, by their Letters about the Middle of May, 


46 8 the King, That they had no Vic- 


e 7tuals, Cloaths, or other Proviſions, no Money 


% 70 provide them of any Thing they want; no 
« Arms, not above forty Barrels of . ; 
0 Strength of ſerviceable Horſe ; no viſible 


= 


Means by Sea or Land, of being able to pre- 


« ſerve that Kingdom. And by others of the 
« th of July, That his Armies would be forced, 


„ nl Wants, to diſband or depart the 


« Kingdom, and that there would be nothing to 
« be expected there, but the inſtant Loſs of the 
« Kingdom, and the Deſtruction of the Rem- 
« nant of his good Subjects, _ left there. "ev 

is 


[a4] 
This wWas the Condition of that miſerable" 
Kingdom, to 'whoſe Aſſiſtance his Majeſty! was 
in no Degtee (of himſelf) able to eontribute; 
and his Recommendation and Interpoſſtion to the 
two Houſes, whom he had truſted, was ſo much 
contemned, that when upon their Order to iſſue 
dut, at one Time, One Hundred. Thouſand 
Pounds of the Monies paid for Treland, to the 
Supply of the Forces under the Earl of Eſſex 
(albeit it was enacted by the Law, upon which 
thoſe” Monies were raiſed, That nd Part of it 
ſhould be employed to any other Purpoſe than. the 
reducing the Rebels of” Ireland) his Majeſty 'by 
a ſpecial. Meſſage, advis d and requir'd” Abebn to 
retract that Order, and to diſpoſe the Monies 
the right Way, the Neceſſities of Irland being 
then paſſionately repreſented by thoſe upon the 
Place, they return'd no other Satisfaction or An- 


ſwer to his Majeſty, but a Declaration, That "YL 


thoſe Directions grven by his Majeſty for the re- 
cracting of that Order, was a tight reach of 
Privilege of Parliament. 25 

When his Majeſty perceivd that no Afſiſt- 
ance was, or was like to be appiy'd to them, 
and that the Enemy ſtill encreas d in Strength 
and Power, he referr'd the Conſideration and 
Proviſion Ge themſelves, to thoſe, whole Safeties 
and Livelihoods were moſt immediately con- 
cern'd, and who were the neareſt Witneſſes of 
the Diſtreſſes, and the beſt Judges, how they 
could be borne, or how they were like to be re- 
lieyed; and fo with the full Advice and Appro- 
_ of the Lords Jaſtices and Council there, 
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and concurrent Opinion of all the chief Officers 


of the Army, that Ceſſation was made, by 
which only the Proteſtants in that Kingdom, 
and his Majeſty's Intereſt - there, could at that 
Time have been preſerv'd x. 


»The Author of the Inquiry into the Share which King 


Charles I. had in the Tranſa#ions of the Earl of Glam Oe. 
might therefore have ſav d himſelf the Trouble of the following 
artful and invidious Reflection: If, after all, it ſhould be 
* urg'd in Juſtification of the King's Conduct in this Point, that 
* in a State of War and Violence, he was entitled to a// Mean, 


for the Recovery of what he thought his Rights, it may juſtly 
be anſwer' d, that a good Man will always ſcruple the Uſe of 
« ſome Means, however juſt his Cauſe may be; that a good 


% Prince will never proſecute his Royal Rights by ſuch Methods, 
as tend to the inevitable Ruin of his Country; and that a good 
&* Proteflant will abhor the Re- eſtabliſnment of his Civil Aut bo- 
e rity by endangering the Safety of his «ws Religion throughout 
< his Dominions.* Preface, Page viii. The Enquirer might 
have ſav'd himſelf the Trouble of this Reflection, it being certain 


that the King had nothing more at Heart, than the Intereſt of the 


Reform'd Religion; that he often ſcrupled to extricate himſelf out 
of Difficulties by Means, which he thought would in the leaſt re- 


fle& upon his Honour or Conſcience ; that the Conceſſions he 


made in the Ii Treaty, and in the Ceſſation, were purely the 
Reſult of Neceſſity, and for the Preſervation. of his Proteſtant 
ji they muſt otherwiſe have been utterly ruin'd, as 
is clearly prov'd, with regard to the Ceſſation in the Life of the 
Duke of Ormond, Vol. I. p. 418, 19. 424, 5, 6, 8; and from 
p. 454 to p. 463; and particularly to the Conyiction of the Par- 
liamentarian Rebels in the Eagliſi Houſe of Commons, A. D. 
1645, (two Years after it was made, when the State of Affairs 
and the Circumſtances of Facts were much better known, than 
they can be at this Time) by the Memorial of Sir Philip Perci- 
val, Great Grandfather to the preſent Earl of Egmont. The 
Enquirer knew this very well, and yet is not aſhamed to repre- 
ſent “ the View of drawing over the Army under the M. of 
% Ormond's Command into Bneland, for his Support againſt the 
* Parliament, to have been one of the King's principal Mo- 
* tives for concluding that Ceſlation.'” (Enguirv, p. 2.) If it 
had been ſo, there is no Reaſon to blame the King for employ- 
ing his own Forces as well againſt Engliſb and Scotch Rebels, as 
againſt Jriſb, when the Service or Neceſſity of his Affairs, or the 


3. The 


4 Þ 


2 4 
os The Author of the. ay goes 


* 


: the] on, and ob- 
ſerves, © Alike hard is it to reconcile with Sin- 
* cerity, his Majeſty's Declaration from News 
* ark, (March q, 1641) in which he very ſe- 
te riouſly diſown'd all Correſpondence Abroad 
« for engaging foreign Aids: We are confident; 
% ſays he, no ſober honeſt Man in our Kingdom 
* can, believe, that we are ſo deſperate, or fo 
« ſenſeleſs, as to entertain ſuch Defigns as 
« would bury our Name and Poſterity in per- 
e petual Scorn and Infamy. And yet, AT THE 
„ VERY SAME Ti ME, the Queen was ſollicit- 
te ing for Succour from Lorrain, ten thouſand 
„Men, by the King's Privity and Direction, 


This Charge is fully anſwer d by Sir Edward 
Hyde, in the Appendix to Lord Clarendon's Hiſ- - 
tory, page 135, 136, &c. to which therefore 4 
I ſhall refer the Reader. However, a Remark 
or two upon it may not be amiſs. How then is 
this Charge prov'd? How is it prov'd that the 


Safety of his Perſon and loyal Subjects wequir d it. How- 
ever it is obſervable, the Enquirer, to ſerve a different Turn, is 
| ord in another Place (Page 317.) to doubt whether this which 
before maintain'd to be one of the principal Motives, was 
2 any one of the Motives which his Majeſty had for a Ceſ - 
tion. | 2 | 7% 7 3-5 (1 
But the Blunders and Inconſiſtencies of this Writer will be 
conſider d in another Place. As he deſires to have clear. Proofs , 
of the forg'd Commiſſions of the Earl of Glamorgan, I hope to 
be able very ſoon to give him full Satisfaction with regard to 
that Point, and to ſhew, that his whole Libel upon K. Charles 
is Built upon the moſt groundleſs Conjectures; upon Commiſ- 
ſions, Patents, and Letters; which carry with them ſuch evident 
Marks of Forgery, that few Writers of the reputed Author's 
Abilities, would have publiſh'd them, in the Manner and with 
the View, which the Enquirer hath publiſh'd them. | 
| R 2  Nueen, 
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Queen, in 164.1 (at the Time when the King 
made the above Declaration) was ſolliciting for 
Succour from Lorrain?, why, by a Leiter which 
the King wrote the Veen in the Vear 1644. . 
and which is juſt as good a Proof, that the 
Qucen ſollicited for Forces from Abroad in 
1641, as that ſhe*apply'd: for them ten Years 
Before. In this Letter, dated Feb. 19, 1644, 
the King hopes the Dycen would haſten all 
poſſible Aſſiſtance to "him,  particulatly, that of 
the Duke of LorRain; and from hence the 
Author of - the Eſſay. would make his Rea- 
ders believe, that the Qgeen ſollicited for Suc- 
cour from Lorrain ner three Years before, 
Such arrant Sophiſtry is this Author forc'd to 
make uſe of, in order [to impeach his-Majeſty's 
Veracity, and, fix upo1 him the Charge of In- 
ſincerity. 

The Truth of the Affair (appoſing the Let- 
ter to the Queen to be genuine, which by the 
by is juſtly queſtion” d) was this: Whilſt the 
Parliament, in 164 1, made Profeſſions of Duty 
and Loyalty to che King, and pretended that 
they were inform'd from Rome, Venice, Paris, 
and other Parts, that he had ſollicited for foreign 
Aids, to maintain his Royalty againſt the Paflia- 
ment, his Majeſty aſſur'd them that he had no 
ſuch Deſigns, and that their apprehenſioris were 
groundleſs; and becauſe his Majeſty, about three 
Tears afterwards, when they appear'd in open 
Rebellion againſt him, defir'd the Deen, in a 
Letter, to haſten all poſſible Aſſiſtance to him, 
he is charg d with 1 — But if the 10 
ha 


* 
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had made his People a Promiſe, when they 
were good Subjects, des it follow, that he was 
oblig'd to keep it, when they became Rebels? 
The Reader is only deſir d to fecollect the Story 
juſt mention'd of the undutiful Second Son, and 
left to judge of this Charge as he thinks proper. 

4. The next Charge againſt his Majeſty is 
Kc: a Specimen of*t © E ey Mriter's Modeſty, 
Candour, and Ingenuity, as perhaps is not to be 
equall'd in the Wrltiog s of any Author, even 
the celebrated Mr. Olen himfelf. 4 
He obſerves, That the Conduct of the 
* King, as to the Condemnation of the Earl of 
« Strafford, ſeem'd alſo not a little to reflect 
e on his Veracity and Honour. He had, fays 
«© Lord Clarendon, been preſent” at the Earls. 
« Tryal, and heard all the Teſtimony given 
« againſt him, and had heard nothing prov'd, 
te by which he could believe, that he was 'a 
« Traitor, either in Fact, or in Intention; and 
«that therefore he declar'd i it to be much againſt 
cc | his Conſcience, and that he neither could nor 
« would give his Royal Aſſent to the Bill of 
&« Attainder againſt him; — that he further pro- 
« mis d the Earl, that they (his een, 
te ſhould not touch an Hair of his Head; — 
« that, notwithſtanding all this, he paſs'd the 
« Bill, for which he was greatly blam'd. Great 
cc 'Cenfures' (ſays he) were paſt upon the King's 
« figning this Bill, as a  givitig up his moſt 
« faithful Servant.” 

Now would not any one celle from hence; 
that the King, in this Writer's Opinion, was 


R 3 greatly 


1 5 ll, and 
greatly to blame in paſſing the Bill, and givin 
up his moſt faithful Servant? Would any — 
conceive, that a Writer, who thus arraigns the 
Conduct of his Majeſty, could be an Advocate 


3 thoſe very Men, who brought the Earl to 


the Block, and made uſe of the moſt villainous 
Stratagems to induce his Majeſty to paſs the Bill, 
to-do the very Act, for which he is here cen- 
ſur d? But this by the bv. 

If the Earl was guilty of the Crimes which 
were laid to his Charge, if he was a Traytor to 


bis Country, why muſt the King be cenſur'd 


for conſenting to his Death? Now either the 
Earl was guilty of High- Jregſon, or his Proſe- 
cutors . him unjuſtly ; but as the E/- 
ſay Writer will ſcarce allow, that his Proſecu- 
tors were ſuch a Set of Villains as to condemn a 
guiltleſs Perſon, it clearly follows, upon his own 
Way of Thinking, that the King, in delivering 
p the Earl to Juſtice, did nothing, but what 

ke Duty ſtrictly oblig'd him to do. Upon Sup- 
poſition the Earl was a Traytor, his Majeſty's 
Duty to his Country oblig'd him to paſs the Bill; 
and any previous Promiſe which he had made 


the Earl, whilſt he believ'd him to be guiltleſs, I 


became abſolutely null and void, _ 

But if the Earl was not guilty of the Crimes, 
with which he was charg'd, (and it is notorious 
he was not) Why did his Proſecutors make uſe 
of ſuch unjuſt Methods to get him found guil- 
ty? Why did they take ſuch infamous Pains ta 
miſguide the Conſcience of the Ms and 3 in- 
| Yer him to pals * Bill? 1 Teaty 
Had 


[297] | 
| Had the King treated his faithful Servant 
in ſuch a barbarous Manner, as his Proſecutors 
treated him; had he willingly or treacherouſly 
given him up to the Rage of his blood-thirſty 
Enemies, there had been ſome Grounds for this 
Writer's little, mean Infinuations. But did his 
Majeſty do any thing like it? Did he endeavour, _ 
or even defire, that the Earl ſhould ſuffer ? 
No; on the other hand, it is well known, that 
he paſs'd the Bill with the utmoſt Reluctance; 3 
nor was there, perhaps, any Act in his whole 
Life, for which he ſhew'd ſuch ſincere Marks 
of Sorrow and Concern . 

Let the Reader then judge, whether a Wri- 
ter muſt not have'a more than ordinary Degree 
of Aſſurance, to blame his Majeſty for an Act, 
to which he was utterly averſe, and to which he 
had probably never conſented, had not the very 
Party, whoſe Cauſe this Writer eſpouſes, im- 
pos'd upon the King by one of the moſt arrant 
Forgeries that cruel and bloody Men could be 
capable f. 

Some Readers may, perhaps, be unacquainted 
with this laſt Particular ; for which Reaſon, it 
may not be amiſs to give them a ſhort Account 
of it, Several tumultuous and illegal Methods, 
made uſe of to induce the Houſe of Lords to 
paſs the Bill abovemention'd, are related by 
Lord Clarendon, and need not be repeated in 
this Place. I ſhall only obſerve, that, as the 
King was preſent at the Tryal of the Earl, and 
had heard every thing which was 1 N d againſt 
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him; but nothing which prov'd him to be guilty 
of Treaſos, either in Fact or Intention, he de- 
clar'd, that it was much againſt bis Conſcience 
to give his Royal Aſſent to the Bill of Attainder, 
and that be neither could or would do it. The 
Party who had impeach'd the Earl, and were 
reſolutely bent upon his Deſtruction, hearing 
that the King was reſolv'd not to paſs the Bill, 
had Recourſe to an Expedient, which prevailed 
upon the King to alter his Reſolution, and en- 
abled them effectually to execute their unjuſt 
and bloody Deſign. _ 

It was pretended, that the Farl: deſign'd to 
make his Efcape out of the Tower. The Com- 
mons, upon this, deſir'd that the Guards might 
be ſtrengthen' d, and the Earl made cloſe Pri- 
ſoner. Accordingly, Captain Billing fly, the 
then Lieutenant of the Tower, upon an Intima- 
tion given to the Houſe, that he was a great Con- 
fident of the Earl's, was remoy'd, and Sir Wil- 
liam Balfour, a Creature of the Party, put into 
his Place. Having now got the Earl abſolute- 
ly in their Power, a Letter was drawn up, 
which, they pretended, was writ by the Eari, 
and deliver'd to the King. The Earl, in this 
Letter, Lord Clarendon. tells us, was very pa- 
*© thetical, and full of Acknowledgment of his 
e Mojeſty's Favours; but repreſented in a live- 
6% ly Manner, the Dangers which threaten'd 
„ himſelf and his Poſterity, by the King's per- 
te, ſevering in thoſe Favours; and, therefore, 
_**:4by many Arguments, conjur'd him no longer 
Fe to defcr his FIR to the Bill, that ſo bis 
Krit eich 
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42 Deach might free the en from the 
& many Troubles it apprehended.” 1 

The Delivery of this. Letter being quickly 
ce known new Arguments were applied; — that 
« this free Conſent of his own, clearly abſolv d the 
« King from any Scruple that could remain with 
« him; and fo, in the End, they extorted from 


et him to ſign a Commiſſion to ſome Lords o 


«paſt Billet; d eee et e Bok 
That this Letter was a Fihpwey: of the Party, 
is, I think, now prov'd beyond all Diſpute. As 
the Account, which a learned Hiſtorian * has 
given us of this Affair, is curious, and may not 


be diſagreeable to the Reader, 1 ſhall 9575 it him 


in his own Words: 
„That ſuch a Letter was given to the King, 


it jg not to be doubted; Lord Clarendon ex- 


« preſlly affirms it, and all the Hiſtorians of 
the Time agree in that Fact; they ſuppoſe it 
« to be really wrote by the Earl of Strafford, 
« and, upon that Credit, it hath been taken for 
« granted ever ſince. Bat whether the Earl actu- 


* ally wrote it, may juſtly bequeſtion d; not only 
« becauſe the Action itſelf is ſo very extraordi- 


t nary, that it looks romantick; and he was 
tt too wiſe a Man, not to foreſee the fatal Ef- 
« fects, whigh his being given up to popular 
% Rage and Clamour, would have upon the 
ec King s Counſels ad Affairs, but alſo becaufe 
« it cannot be reconcil'd with that Aſtoniſh- 
* ment, which ſeiz'd him, upon Secretary 
« Carlton's acquainting him, that the Ning had 
1 Carte Life of Jane the firſt Duke of Ormond, Vol. II. 
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paſod the Bill, nor with that Exclamiticn 
= ich came from him on that Occaſion, Pat 
« not your Truſt in Princes, &c. 

« It is well known, that the Hand:Writin 
« of Perſons may be ſo exactly counterfeitec 
« and hath been, in Fact, ſo well ed 
« that no body hath been able to diſtin: 
o guiſh the counterfeit from the genuine Wri- 
« ting of ſuch Perſons; and that the Perſons 
« themſelves could not, with any Aſſurance, 
1 pronounce it not to be their Hand, but only 
« from the Matter and Subſtance of the Con- 
&« tents, ſo contrary to their real Sentiments, that 


* they knew certainly, they could never ſet - 


ce their Hands to ſuch a Writing. 

te It appear'd, on many other Gee, that 
« the Party which perſecuted the Earl of 
e Strafford with ſo much Violence, never ſtuck 
& at any Arts or Methods, however wicked or 
« diſhonourable, which would ſerve their Ends; 
«©. and that fictitious Letters were one of the moſt 
« comman and ſucceſsful Engines of their Po- 
e licy; and therefore there is no Reaſon to 
<« imagine, that in a Matter of ſach Conſequence 
« to their Affairs, which had been the Work of 
« ſo many Months; and on which they were ſo 
ce furiouſly ſet (as they were on the Earl's 
t Death) that when they had it ſo near in their 
ce View, and had brought their Scheme to the 
* very Point of Execution, they ſhould in that 
te very Moment, when their Thirſt of his 
«© Blood was keeneſt, be troubled with any un- 


« reaſonable Scruples, about forging a Letter-in _ 
1 on 
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* his. Name, or impoſing on the King, and 
, miſguiding his Conſeionce,! in order to gain 
« their Ends. | 
It is certain, they had it in their Power to 
cauſe a Letter to be deliver'd to the King, in 


ſuch a manner, that he could not poſſibly ſuſpect 


its not being ſent by the Earl, (who was abſo- 


ſolutely and ſolely in the Power of his Enemies) 
and to prevent any preſent Diſcovery of the Im- 


poſture. For they had a few Days before (on 
the 28 of April) ſent a Meſſage to the Lords, 


expreſſing their Fears of the Earl of Strafford's 


deſigning an Eſcape, and deſiring, that he might 
be made a cloſe Priſoner, and the Guards 
ſtrengthen d. They had, on the very Day of 


the Date of this pretended Letter, upon a Peti- 


tion of their Creatures, the Rabble; and a 11 
diculous Story of three good Wives of Mapping. 
peeping through the Key- hole of the Door — 
the Earl's Chamber, out of Curioſity to ſee him, 
ang overhearing him diſcourſe with the Secre- 
tary, Mr. Slingsby, about his Eſcape, mov'd to 


| have Captain Billing ſiey, (who was repreſented 


as a Great Confident of the Earls) remov'd, 


with his Company, from the Guard of the Am- 


munition of the Touer, which Fort was by 


that Means entirely at their Devotion. For the 


Lieutenant, Sir William Balfour, a Scot, who 
was a Confident of that Party, had in this Af- 
fair of Captain Billing fley's, vilely traduc'd the 
King, as if he were of Confederacy for the 


Earls Eſcape, and was ready to affirm and act 
mn 7} «16 4 


nh 
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any thing, which the Party ſhould ſuggeſt and 
direct as proper for this Purpoſe. 


And Lord Clarendon mentions a Great Perſon 


then in Command in the Tower; who under- 


took, that if the King refus'd to paſs the Bill of 
Attainder againſt the Earl of Strafford,” he 
would, to free the Kingdom from the Hazard 


it d to be in, cauſe his Head to be ſtricken 


off in the Tower. And when the Earl was in 
the Cuſtody of Perſons ready, out of Hatred to 
him, to run ſuch Lengths as theſe; when Sir 


William Balfour refus'd to admit any Body to 


the Sight of the Earl, it is evident, that no- 
thing was more eaſy, than to carry on ſuch an 
Impoſture, as this Letter was, without any the 
leaſt Danger of Diſcovery ; though, in Truth, 
if by Accident any had been made, the Party, 
by whoſe Direction it was carried on, had Power 
enough to protect and indemnify their Agents. 
That it was an Impoſture cannot reaſonably 
be diſputed, after conſidering the following Re- 
lation: The late Mr. Sidney Wortley Mount ague, 
ſecond Son' to the firſt Earl of Sandwiche, us'd 
to tell his Friends, that he had been afſar's- by 
William late Earl of Strafford, Son of that 
Great Man, that when he was admitted to viſit 


1 Father, the Night before bis Execution, 


Occaſion of the latter's adviſing him to a 
— * Life, to have nothing to do with Courts; 


and alledging his own melancholy Caſe, of be- 


ing given up a Sacrifice to Patty Rage and Ma- 
lice, after all his Merits and Services to the 
Gun, as an Inſtance, OW little Dependence 

was. 
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was to be had upon them, he could not help 
expreſſing his Wonder at thoſe Complaints of 


being given up, when it was done at his Fathers 


own Requeſt; and then mention'd the Affair of 
the Letter, and the Conſequences thereof. His 
Father receiv'd the Account with all the Surprize 
imaginable, and declar'd to him, very ſolemnly, 
Tat he had never wrote any ſuch Letter; and 
that it was a mere Forgery' of. his Enemies, in 
order to miſguide the Kong: fo conſent to bis 
Death, :.:.5"; 


This Son of the Great but Unfirtanate 


Earl, and Mr. Montague, were. bred up, be- 
gan the Wor *. and ſet out upon their Travels 
tog ether; and from him, ſoon after the Cata- 


8 of his Father's Death, Mr. Montague i 


bad this Account, which he was very free in 
averring, on various Occaſions, to his Friends, 
particularly to a Set of them, with whom. he 
us' d to aſſociate at Mr, Killegreu's Lodgings in 
Somerſet- Houſe, among which were the late 
Earls of Sunderland, and Oxford, Mr. Dod- 
dington and Mr. Howard, now Keepers of the 
Paper- Office, from which laſt, 1 received this 


8 and who i is ſtill living. and . to 


ie 
As this Account is 3 and ſatisfacey, it 
would be needleſs to trouble the Reader with 
any tedious Remarks upon it. It is well known 
that moſt Writers, who have taken Notice of 
the Caſe of the unfortunate Earl of Strafford, 
agree, that when the King had paſs'd the Bill, 
the Earl receiv'd the Account with great Sur- 
prize, 


* 
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prize, and broke out into the following Excla- 
mation, Put not your Truft in Princes, nor in 
the Sons of Men; for in them there is no Sal- 
vation. — But, if the Earl writ the above Let- 
ter to the King, and defir'd him to paſs the 
Bill, how can theſe Particulars be reconcil'd ? 
How can the Surprize, or the Exclamation of 
the Earl, be poflibly accounted for? On the 
other hand, upon Suppoſition the Letter was a 
Forgery of his Enemies, all is plain and eaſy; 
in this Caſe, the Surprize of the Earl was na- 
tural, and every Circumſtance of the Story ap- 

ars to be conſiſtent. 

Theſe Things conſider'd, what muſt we think 
of a Writer, who, in order to aſperſe his Ma- 
jeſty's Honour and Veracity, has the Aſſurance 
to charge him with an Act, which thoſe very 
Men, for whom this Writer is an Advocate, 
forc'd him upon, and to which the King had 
an utter Averſion, till, by Methods the moſt 
wicked and infamous, they had miſguided his 
Conſcience, and betray” d him into a Compli- 
ance. 

An Avthor; Who liv'd | in thoſe Times, has a 
Remark upon the Behaviour of the Earl's Ene- 
mies, with regard to the Affair we are ſpeaking 
of, which perhaps may not be thought imper- 
tinent. He obſerves that, in this Particular, 
they reſembled - the Devils themſelves. None, 
ſays he, did make more Uſe of this (i. e. of his 
Majeſty” s conſenting to the Earl's Death) 70 pol- 
lute his Honour, than thoſe who had even forc'd 
him to it; like theſe malignant and curſed Spi- 
riti, 
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rits, who upbraid unhappy Souls with the Crimes 


and Ruins to which they vos have ge. 
ed and betray'd them. _ 


The Juſtneſs of this "Author's s Obferoatioh 


may eaſily be prov'd, and will hold good in 
many other 2 ah; in which the Effay- Wri- 
ter and his Party have cenſur d the Kings Con- 


duct. But, at preſent, I have neither Leiſure 


or Inclination to purſue the Subject. It was 
cn baſe and abominable” Behaviour in 
Subjects, to charge their Sovereign Prince with 
Crimes which they themſelves were the Authors 


of; nor has the Eſay-MWriter any Reaſon to 


complain, that the Malice and IIl- nature of his 


Party, in this Reſpect, is compar'd to that of 
the Devils themſelves; For till he acquits them 


of being inſtrumental in miſguiding his Majeſ- 
ty's Conſcience, and forcing him to conſent to 


the Earl 's Death, I fancy he will have ſome 
Difficulty to prove, that any great Injuſtice is 


done either him or his Friends, by a Compariſon 
ſeemingly ſo ſevere. Upon the whole, what 
Share of Guilt is chargeable upon the Royal 
| Martyr, in this Affair, and what upon the 
Party, who compell'd him to do the very Act, 
for which they cenſure him, the Reader 1s left 
to judge. 
5. The following Remarks of this Bfay- 
Writer are very extraordinary, and well deſerve 
e Notice. 
He would inſinuate, that the King wad his: 
Word with On ver Cromwell; ¶ Teneatis Amici?) 


and accordingly he tells us, That the Artifice 
and 


| 
| 


9 — 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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and Diſimulation, with which tbe King's Cons 
duct 'too generally abounded, was what -princi- 
pally haſten'd his Cataſtrophe at laſt. Whilſt the 
Parliament, fays he, were negotiating the Terms 
of his-Refloration: (when 4 Priſoner at Hamp- 
ton Coutt) He nade à ſecret Agreement with 
Cromwell, by which, if the King cles'd with the 
Propofitions of the Army, Cromwell avas to be 
advanc'd to a Degree higher than any other'; to 
be Vicar-General. of gens; as Grolnwell Was 
ante, Henry VIII. 

Wbile the Affair was rranſaing, the King 
wrote to the Queen, That: the be affented to the 
Army's. Propoſals, yet i, tbereby be could pro- 
cure Neace, it would be eaſier then to take" 0 
Cromwell, than 7700, oe was ow? e that g- 
vern'd the Army. r 

Cromwell, who ha, Spies 0 4 — Motion 

«< the King, intercepts theſe Letters, and re- 
folv'd never totruft the King again. 
A Perſon who thus charges a Sovereigh Prince 
with: Artifice and Diſſimulation, ſhould, at 
leaſt, take Care to ſtand clear of ſuch mean 
and ungenerous Practices himſelf; and yet, per- 
haps, there is not an Author extant, where ſo 
much Artiſice and baſe. Mi iſrepreſentation are to 
be met with, in fo few F a8 thoſe aboye- 
mentiboed. > 2812 

1. It is here ;pannted, that 5 the King 
was a Priſoner at Hampton-Court, the Parlia- 
ment were e the Terms by: his Reftora- 
tion. Th. ry: e 5 
3 * e Now 


1 * „ ; 
No) Would not any one conclude from 
hence, that the Parliament were very loyal, 
and really intended to ' re-eſtabliſh the King 
upon his Throne? And yet, if there is any 
Truth in Hiſtory, the very Reverſe” of this is 
true. The Hiftoriahs, who are profeſſed Ad- 
vocates for the Parliament, acknowledge, that 
in all their Treaties with the King, they do 
not appear to have had any Intention of ceming 
to an Accommodation; but that the Propoſals, 
which they generally made his Majeſty, were 
ſuch, as they knew, he could not in Honour 
or Conſcience comply with. ' Coke, Rapin, and 
other Writers, who are far from repreſenting 
the Kings Actions in the moſt advantageous 
Light, are full to this Purpoſe. But this by 
the b x : SE tht HAR * Set 5 5 1 
1 This Author goes on, and. poſitively af- 
ſerts, that the King made a ſecret Agreement 
21th Cromwell, and quotes Coke's Detection of 
the Court of England for the Afertion. — But 
is there any ſuch Aſſertion to be found in Coke? 
or had this Eſſay Writer any real Foundation 
for ſuch a politive Aſſertion? I will give the 
Reader the Words of Mr. Cote, and leave him 
to judge of the Ingenuity of his Tranſcriber. 
«© There was a Report, ſays he, at that Time, 
* and fo yet continues, tho” I cannot find the 
_ « Bottom of it, yet I am confident, in Time, 
« it will appear, that Cromwell made a private 
« Article with the King, that if che King clos'd 
ce with the Propoſitions of the Army, Cromwell 
= 8 « thould 
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&« ſhould be advanc'd. to a Degree higher than 
e any other, as Vicar-General of England, as 
« Cromwell was, in the Reign of Henry the 
„ Vin” 
Here we find he Eſſay-IWriter ſwelling what 
Mr. Coke calls a bare Report, into a real Fact, 
and roundly aſſerting it to be ſuch. Coke, indeed, 
fays, I am confident in Time it will appear. — 
The good Biſhop of Worcefter, ſpeaking of his 
learned Predictions, ſaid much the ſame thing; 
but the Prophet was ſo unfortunate as to outlive 
the Time fix'd for the Completion of them. As 
a Century has now paſt, fince this ſecret Agree- 
ment between the King and Cromwell is ſup- 
pos'd to have been made; and as the Story does 
not yet appear to be any thing more than a mere 
Report, or a Party Conjecture, what muſt we 
think of the Confidence of Mr. Coke, or the 
Veracity of his 7. ranſcriber? 1 
But the Degree of Credit due to this Story, 
will be beſt illuſtrated by a Caſe, which 1s plain 
and eaſy, _ 
There was a Report a —.— Years ago, and So 
| yet continues, tho I cannot find the Bottom of it ; 
pet 1 am confident, in Time, it will appear, 
t That a certain Tradeſman, who lived ſome- 
« where in the Weſt of England, and who was 
« employ'd by the Government to carry Provi- 
* fions to Gibraltar, was guilty of running 


« Wool, and actually caught! in the Fact. The 


| 1 o See Coke's Deteckion, p. 17. See the Supplement, printed 
5 in 1696. | | 
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ts..anly; Difference between the Report related 
« by Mr. Coke, and the Report concerning the 
« . honeſt Merchant, is, that the former is ſtill a 
te mere Report, and. the latter is known to he a 
real Faò; the very Gentleman, who was the 
60 Merchant's Friend, in preventing a ſtrict En- 
« quiry into the affair, having publickly de- 
C clar'd, that the Merchant was 2 little defective 

« in bis Duty, and did not firiety obſervethe 
« Laws in that Reſpett. However, the Mer- 
« chant inſiſted upon it, that the Report was 
« groundleſs, and that it was @ great Injury 
«© done his Character; and accordingly he pub- 
ee Iifh'd an Advertiſement, wherein he promis d 
© a Reward of Fifty Pounds (if I miſtake not) 
te to any one who ſhould alteren 58 ALT of 
* this znfamous Report. 

Now if a Report, which appears to he 
grounded upon a real Fact, is ſo: infamous and 
injurious, what muſt we think of a Writer who 
has tranſcribed a mere Report from an Author, 
magnify'd it into a real Fact, and related it as 
c lucky? A Repaty, which for any ae, that has 
tion "of a ee e Rill do HE. 19. ha) 2 
mere Report; not to ſay an infamous, ground- 
leſs Party Calumny? And yet, if this Report 
cannot be prov'd to be founded upon a real. Hact, 
the Charge of Diſimulation, which is here urg d 
againſt his Majeſty, WE at; Courle.; But. | 
to; reel, a eee ee 
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3. During this Tranſaction, we are told, chat 
the King wrote a Letter to the Queen, wherein 
are theſe Words: — Tho" he aſſented to the Ar- 
my's Propoſals, yet i, by aſſenting to them, he 
could procure Peace, it would be eafier then to 
fake off Cromwell, than now he was the Head 
that govern'd the Army. W Eg 
Me are told further, that Cromwell inter- 

cepted this Letter, and reſuw'd never to truſt the 
King again, | 

What Authority! Mr. Coke had for this Piece 
of Hiſtory, I know not; he mentions no writ- 
ten Authority at all, and ſeems to reſt the whole 

the Strength of a bare Hear-ſay, or Re- 

And what ſtill leſſens the Credit of theſe 
er Mr. Coke did not publiſh his Me- 
moirs till 1696, above fifty Years after the ſe- 
cret Agreement between the King and Cromwell 
is pretended to have been made, and after the 
Letter to the A e 1s ſuppos d to have been 
writ. 

But admitting, for once, that the King wrote 
this Letter to the Queen ; that Cromwell inter- 
cepted it ; nay, that the King made the above 
Agreement awith- Cromwell, does it follow from 
hence, that he was oblig'd to obſerve the Agree- 
ment? or that by writing to the Queen, in that 

Manner, he was guilty of Artifice, of Difimu- 
| lation, and Breach of Promiſe ? 

| Mig ht not' the King be appriz'd of Cromwell's 
r and baſe Deſigns? — Might not he 
. «4 7h that Cromwell had no real Intention 
= a 8 5 to 
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to ſerve him, and that all his pretended Regard 
for his Majeſty, was mere Hypooriſy and Farce“ r 
10 King, it is moſt denten was ens ba of 
a on 
| Major Huntingdon, wha was plac'd; as'a Spy 
upon him, at Hampton-Court, plainly told him, 
That Cromwell was 4 Villain, and would 4- 
ftroy him, i he was not prevented; and in a 
ſhort Time after, the Major threw up his Com- 
miſſion, and left the Army. 

1 Major Huntingdon, ſays Rain, who had 
© been employ'd by Cromwell, to amuſe the 
© King with ſeveral private Meſſages, finding, 
« at length, that he had been the Inſtrument to 
ce deceive that unfortunate Prince, warn'd him, 

e that Cromwell was not ſincere, and would de- 

ee ſtroy him, if he was not prevented.” (Ra- 
pin, p. 539. Folio Edit.) 

| Theſe Particulars conſider'd, admitting that 

the King wrote the above Letter to the Queen, 
and that he had made a ſecret Agreement with 
Cromwell, no one, I believe, can think, that he 
was oblig' d to be very exact in obſerving it. 


, His Majeſty, ſays Echard, had ſome Cautions given 
him of Cromwell's private boaſting of his fine Arts in impoſing 
upon the King. —— It is certain, that ſome of the General Ofi- 
cers were ſincere to the King, and really his Converts; and 
Barron, in his Defence, tells us, that one of them ſeeing Crom- 
well hold the King's Hand between his own, and while he made 
his Promiſes, waſhing it with his Tears; when he came out, he 
aſk' d the Officer, Whether he had not afted his Part well? Who 
anſwer*'d, Were you not in carneſt? Not in the l:aft, reply'd he; 
for which he ever after deteſted him; and acquainted the King, 
what a Devil Incarnate he had to deal withal.”” ¶ Ecbard, 


Page 638. Book II.) | 
D 3: Upon 
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Upon the whole, the Reader is left to judge 
wins Degree of Credit is due to a Writer, who, 
in order to prove that King Charles was: guilty 
of Diſimulation and Breaches of ſolemn Promi- 
ſes, has been fore'd not only to have Recourſe to 
the moſt idle Tales, and arrant Falſhoods, but 


to dreſs them up in the _ 4h 1 and 
e 


The 


MEAN 


The IRISH MASSACRE i in ru 
CONSIDERED; | 


And the Quieſtion, Whether 158 Cuantes J. 

ever authorized, was privy to, or any ways 
concerned in, that horrid Scene of Barbari 9.5 
fairly Stated and Diſcuſſed, | 


HE hard Fate of the Royal Martyr, with 
regard to the 1ri/h Maſſacre, is ſcarce 
to be parallelled in Hiſtory. Friends and Foes 
(as was obſerved in a former Letter) Church- 
men, Preſbyterians, and Independents, Men 
who were Cotemporaries with his Majeſty and 
knew him perſonally, have aſſured us, that he 
was a Prince of frict Virtue and Piety, and 
other the moſt humane and amiable Endor 
ments, f | 
The fame unfortunate Prince by others is 
charged with a Behaviour as different from the 
above Character, as Darkneſs from Light, as 
the moſt ſhocking Vice from the moſt exalted 
Virtue, He is {aid to have been @ wicked, lau- 
 teſs, hypocritical Tyrant; be is ſaid 70 have had 
nothing in his. Head or his Heart, but arbitrary 
Power and Oppreſſion ; nothing but an Intention 
to ſubvert -the Conflitution, and enflave his 
People. Nay, it is ſtrongly inſinuated, that 
he had a Hand in the IRisn MASSACRE ; at 
leaſt that he ſecretly countenanced and encou- 
S 4 ' raged 
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raged the Men, who were the principal Actor: 
in that horrid Scene of Blood and Barbarity. 
However, it js obſeryable, that this Qharge is 
brought againſt his Majeſty only by two Sorts 
+ ot People ; enber EE G77 0D; 
Woſe, who were deeply concerned in de- 
throning and murdering him; who conſe- 
quently. had no other Method of vindicating 
their rebellious Behayiour, than by-endeayour- 
ing to afperſe his Character, and repreſent his 
Reign, as a continued Scene of Cruelty and 
' Thoſe, who were born long ſince the horrid 
Scene was tranſacted Who conſequently could 
know nothing of the Affair — nothing of the 
King's Behayiour, but what has been tranſ- 
mitted ' to them by their Anceſtors ; what at 
leaſt has come to their Knowledge by ſome 
ſubſcquent Diſcoveries. Theſe Circumſtances, 
duly attended to, may throw ſome Light upon 
the Point in Queſtion. N 
iſt, Then let us enquire, wha? was ſaid 9 
tors Affair by the Rebels in King CHARLESS 
Time; — what was ſuggeſted or inſinuated by 
thoſe, who were concerned in dethroning and 
| murdering him. And here it appears, from 
the moſt undeniable Evidence, _ 5 
That great Pains were taken to make his 
Majeſty's Subjects believe, that the Papiſts who 
acted this deteſtable Scene, acted by his Com- 
miſſion; 5 8 
That accordingly, the ſtricteſt Enquiries were 
made into the King's Conduct in this Reſpect; 
> ; „%% Kat 
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That Sir a Oneal (who was at the 
Head of the Rebellion, and who . pretended 
till he was taken and impriſoned, that he 3 
4 Commit Hon from the King for what he did) 
was In a particular Manner examined with 
Reſpect to this Point by the Commiſſioners at 
Dublin; | 

That they endeavoured by every Artifice - 8 
by Threats and Promiſes, to extort a Confeſ- 
ſion from him, that he received bis. Conan 
from the King; 

That they offered not only him, but ſeveral 
other Priſoners, their Lives, their Liberty, and 
Eſtates, upon Condition, they would declare 
that the King gave chem the Commiſſion by 
which they acte t. | 
And what was the Reſult of all this En- 
quiry? all this Artifice? Why, the very Men, 
who had been engaged i in the moſt horrid Re- 
bellion againſt his Majeſty, could not be in- 
duced to accuſe him falſely, or lay any thing 
to his Charge, of which they knew him to be 


innocent. But Rebels in general, Commanders 


and Friars, all perſiſted, at the Expence of their 
Lives, to declare, that they were utterly i igno- 
rant of any Commiſſion granted by the King. 

Sir Phelim Oneal, upon his Examination and 
Trial declared, that the King was innocent — 
that his Majeſty koew nothing of his pretended 
Commiſſion; and when the Fudges offered him 
his Lite and Liberty, upon Condition, he could 
bring any Proof, that the Rebels had received a 
| ack on from the King, be ſtill perſiſted, 
that 
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that his Majeſty was innocent, and declared, 
that he could not in Conſcience accuſe bim; 


that the Commiſſion, which he had formerly 
pretended to have received from the King, was 
drawn up by his (Sir Phelim's) own Orders, and 
that the Seal which was fixed to it, was taken 
from a Patent of the Lord Caulfield s, found in 
the Caſtle of Charlemont. This Particular was 
further confirmed by the Teſtimony of Mr. 
Harriſon, who was the very Man that took 
the Seal from the Patent, and fixed it to the 
Commiſſion. Sir Phelim, at his Execution, when 
the ſame Offers of Mercy were made him, upon 


the ſame baſe and barbarous Conditions; {till 


&etfiſted-'to atteſt the King's Innocence, and 
ſealed. the Truth of his Teſtimony with his 
Blood. N 

Novy is it poſſible; that better Evidence can 
be produced, or required, for the Confutation 
of any Calumny whatſoever ? 

The King's moſt implacable Enemies — 
Enemies, to whoſe horrid Cruelty and Rebellion 
he owed the Ruin of his Affairs — Enemies, to 
whom he owed the Loſs of his Crown and his 
Life, not only acquitted him of having any 
Eand in the barbarous Scene, which we are 
ſpeaking of, but acknowledged and proved, 


that the Commiſſion, which was ſaid to be his 


Majeſty's, was a Forgery of their own. 

Here then is a Calumny without Foundation, 
and without the leaſt Shadow of Proof. Now 
is it poſſible, that ſuch a Calumny can ever gain 


Credit, with Men of Senſe, in Prejudice to the 


Character 


1 

Character of King Charles I. If we can be- | 
lieve, that that Prince gave the leaſt Counte- 
nance or Encouragement to the Triſb Maſſacre, 
we muſt believe him to have been the moſt 
cruel, the moſt wicked, hypocritical Tyrant 
upon Earth; that is, we muſt, without Founda- 
tion, wi chout the ea S hadow of Proof, believe 
ſomething which appears to be abſolutely falſe ; 
which appears to be utterly inconſiſtent with 
the moſt authentic Records — with the Teſti- 
monies of the moſt unprejudiced Writers, that 
are extant; Writers'of all Seas and Denomi- 
nations, who were Cotemporaries with his 
Majeſty, and who knew him perſonally, having 
aſſured us, that be was a Prince of ftri Virtue 
and Piery - — of the moſt humane and amiable 
Qualifications. I think, I may venture to reſt 
this Point upon the Evidence alledged and refer- 
red to * without a further Remark. 

At the RESTORATION the Affair of the 
Marquis of Antrim was brought upon the 
Carpet, and examined with more than ordinary 
Exactneſs by the Council in Ireland, and the 
Privy Council in England. Bat this, and the 
former Particular in Regard to Sir Phelim Oneal, 
have been conſidered by an eminent Pen in ſ 
judicious a Manner, as to admit of no Reply . 

I ſhall therefore only mention a Circumſtance 


or two which yy not be diſagreeable to the 
Neuer 


* See all the above Particialats inconteſtably ara in Mr. 
Carte's Iriſh Maſſacre ſet in a clear Light. 
+ See 1rif Maſſacre. 


During 
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During the Rebellion in Ireland, the Ds 
a ſeized upon the Marguis's Eſtates, and 
divided them amongſt the o/d Soldiers and Ad- 
wenturers. When King, Charles II. returned 
to his Dominions, the Marquis applied for 
Redreſs, The King was fo incenſed at the 
Account which, he had received of his Beha- 
viour, that he refuſed to admit him into bis 
| Preſence, ordered. him to be confined, and a 
ſtrict Enquiry, to be made into the Affair. The 
chicf Plea Which the Council alledged for de- 
taining his Eſtates, was not that he had been 
concerned in the Jriſb Maſſacre, but that his 
Eſtates were forfeited by the Ac of Settlement, 
the Marguis having joined the Pope's Nuncio, 
and oppoſed the Peace in 1646 and 1648. 

eder Circumſtance neceſſary to be men- 
e is, that in the Year 1643 King Charles I, 
ordered the Duke of Ormond to. treat with the 
Triſh Rebels; and agree to a. Ceſſation of Arms. 
The Marquis. of Antrim had Inſtructions to 
the ſame Purpoſe; and he, with one Owen 
Oneal, a Proteſtant (they being then both in 
England) were: diſpatched into Ireland, to 
procure. ſome Forces to be ſent into Scotland, | 
to the Aſliſtance of the Marquis of Montroſe. 
The Marquis of Antrim, in Vindication of 
his Conduct in theſe Reſpects, produced the 
King's Letters and Inſtructions. King Charles II. | 
after a ſtrict Enquiry into the Affair acquit- 
ted the Marquis, and ordered his Eſtates to 
be reſtored. In the Letter which the King 
boy Charles II.) wrote to the Doke of Ormond in 

14 favour 
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favour of the Marquis, were Words to the 
following Purpoſe — that upon Examination, 
they (the Council) found that he had the King 
(Charles 75 bis Conſent or Letter of Tnfiruftions 
fr what he did. 

Sometime after the Revolution, a Pamphlet 
was publiſhed, intituled, Marder will out. Mr. 
Long, in his Review of Mr. Baxter's Lite, calls 
it a ſcandalous Libel, and thinks it was wrote 
by Ludlow, when that infamous Regicide pre- 
ſumed to return into the Kingdom, in Hopes 
of Protection from the Government, But be 
this as it will, in this Pamphlet it is inſinuated, 
that the above Paragraph in the King's Letter 
to the Duke of Ormond was a plain Intimation, 


that King Charles I. had given Lord Antrim a 


Comimiſſion for what he did. And if it be 
meant, that he gave him a Commiſſion or In- 
firudtions for what he did 1 in 1643 and 1644, 
it is readily granted. 

Dr. Calamy, upon the Authority of this Let- 
ter, would inſinuate a great deal more — he 
would inſinuate, that this Letter implied that 
Lord Antrim had a Commiſſion or Inſtructions 
from King Charles. for taking up Arms in 
164 t; when the Rebellion began, and when 
the Papiſts were guilty of the horrid Moſſacre 
in Ireland. Biſhop Burnet has inſinuated the 
very fame thing. And what ate the Proofs 
to ſupport this mighty Charge? Why, Dr. 


Calamy ſays, that when the King ordered Lord 


Antrim's Eſtates to be reſtored, * the Lord 
« Mu drin, and chers in Trelind, not fully 


60 ſatisfied 


fall as a thing of this 
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« ſatisfied with this, thought fit fo far to pro- 


* ſecute the Matter, as that the Marquis of 
% Antrim was forced to produce, in the Houſe 


« of Commons, a Letter of King Charles I. by 
% which he gave him an Order for taking up 
“ Arms, which being read in the Houſe, * 
9 duced a long Silence.“ 
In Reply to this . it is proved, — a6 
ature can be proved, 
That the whole is an abſolute ee. 
that no Letter of this Sort appears to have been 


read, or even produced, before the Parliament; 


That the Affair was only examined by the 


Cbuncil in Ireland, and the Privy Council in 


England; and 
That whatever Letters were produced by the. 
Marquis before the ſaid Councils, related to his 
Conduct in 1643, when he had Inſtructions 
from the King to procure ſome Forces to be 
ſent into Scotland, to aſſiſt the Marquis of 
Montroſs. But of this more afterwards. 
What does Biſhop Burnet ſay with Reſpect 
to this Affair? Why, „ that he had in his 
« Hands ſeveral of his (the Marguis's) Letters 
« writ in a very confident Style — that upon 


« the Reſtoration in 1660, Lord Antrim was 


e thought guilty of ſo much Bloodſhed, that 
ce jt was taken for granted, he could not be in- 
e cluded in the Act of Indemnity, which was 
e to pals in Ireland — that when a Report was 
e prepared to be 1 by the Committee, 
e ſetting forth, that he had fully juſtified him- 
* {lf in every thing, which had been objected 
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te to * and that he ought not to be excepted 
« out of the Indemnity, The Earl of North- 
« umberland the Preſident of the Committee, 
« refuſed to ſign it, and ſaid, He was ſorry 
_« Antrim had produced ſuch Warrants; but that 
„ he did not think, they could ſerve his Turn; 
« that he did not believe any Warrant from 
the King or Queen could juſtify: ſo much 
« Bloodſhed, in fo many black Inſtances, as 
« were laid againſt him.“ 

This is the Purport of what the Biſhop ob- 
ſerves upon the Affair, in which he plainly 
intimates, that the Marquis was concerned in 
the Iriſh Maſſacre, and had the Kiog s War- 
rant for that Purpoſe. 

And what is ſaid in Anſwer to this great | 
| Charge? Why, it is proved, beyond all Poſ- 
ſibility of a Reply, that the Marquis was not 
concerned in the Iriſh Maſſacre — and that he 
neither had, or pretended to have, any Commiſ- 
fion or Inſtructions for acting in that horrid 
Affair. To this End, we are aſſured, 

That the Court of Claims in Ireland, after 

the Reſtoration, on hearing his Canes adjudged 
him innocent ; 
That Sir Vin. Churchill, one of _ Fa en 
miſſioners of that Court (in his Divi Britannici, 
P. 347.) clears the King from giving any 
Orders, or being any ways concerned in that 
Rebellion; 5 

That the Marquis is not ſo much as named 
in any one Liſt of the Rebels concer ned 1 in the 


Maſſacre; 
| That 
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That the Rebels complained of the Marquis 


| for not taking up Arms; 


That at the End 5f the Year 1641, ſome of 
them exclaimed 1 e him, for not joining 
them 
That others declared, that chelt Cauſe fuf- 
ford for his Noti-eoticerrence; 3 | 
Fhat the Marquis himſelf condemned the 


Bloodfhed ard Robbery, which they had been 


uilty of; 
That the Rebels were fo incenſed aft 


him, that when be was taken Priſoner, ſome 


were for detaining him, and others declared. 


that he deſerved to loſe his Head for ſaying (a3 
he went through Armagb, at the latter End of 


April, or the Beginning of May 1642) that be 


faw nothing among them [the Rebels] but De- 
' folation and execrable Cruelty, for which God's 


Wrath, and the King's juſt Revenge hung over 
their Heads, and would Jpeedily overtake them. 
It appears farther, 

That the Marquis aſſiſted the Proteſlants 
when they were beſieged by the 1ri/þ Rebels; 

That when the Rebels in March 1641 inveſted 
Colerain, he uſed all the good Offices he was 
capable- of, to engage them to raiſe the Siege ; 
That he not only did this, but ſent Proviſions 
and other Relief into the Town | 

That in April 1642, there was a good Un- 
derſtanding between him and the Duke of 
Ormond; at leaſt, that he viſited the Duke, was 


kindly received by him, and that the whole 
8 paſſing by, ſaluted him; 


| That 
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That in June 1642, he delivered his ſtrong 
Caſtle of Dunluce into the Hands of Monroe, 
General of the Scotch Forces, and that when 
he left the Caſtle, he fled, not to the Triſb 
Rebels, but into the Northern Parts of England. 
But this is not all. Treten the Regicide (after 
the Marquis had had a Conference with Com- 
miſſary General Reynolds and the Biſbop of 
Clog her; and afterwards with that Biſbop and 
Colonel Owen) was fo fully ſatisfied that the 
Marquis had no Hand in the 1rihþ Maſſacre, 
nor knew any thing of a Commiſſion from the 
King, that be ſhewed him great Marks of 
Kindneſs. He gave him a Paſs for going into 
England, and an Order to levy Money amongſt 
his Tenants to diſcharge the Expences of his 
Journey. He gave him a Letter to the Council 
of State, recommending him to their Favour, 
and deſiring, that he might have Liberty to 
compound for his Eſtates; and the rather, for 
that it did not appear, tat he bad any Hand in 
the Beginning of the Rebellion. 
Now after all this, and numerous other Proof, 
is it poſſible, that This Lord could have any 
Hand in the Iriſh Maſſacre, or any Commil- 
ſion for that Purpoſe ? Yes; Dr. Calamy would 
inſinuate, that he had; and the principal Proof, 
upon which he founds his Charge, is the above 
Paragraph in King Charles II's Letter to the 
Duke of Ormond, dated Fuly 16, 1663; in 
which, it is ſaid, that They (the Council) bad 
found that He on d of en gn 
te 
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the King's (King Charles 1's) Conſent or Letter 


: of Inſtructions for what he did. 


In Reply to this Charge, it is ove: Pr 


| King Charles 11's own Words, delivered on 


the very Subject of the Letter in the moſt 
authentic Manner, in an Act of Parliament 
(Anno 17 and 18 Car. II.) that the King's 


Inſtructions to the Marquis in the faid Letter, 


were no other, than what the Marquis received 


from the King and Queen in the Year 1643. 
The Words of the Act are theſe —— His 


Majeſty. declares, that the Teſtimony of the 
Marquis of Antrim's Innocence, which be bad 
given in that Letter of July 16, 1663, and 
zo hich at the End of that Letter, the Duke of 


Ormond and Council are required: to tranſmit 


to the Commiſſioners for executing the Act of 
Settlement, for them to regulate their Proceed. 
ings by, was only to declare, that the Marquis 
of ANTRIM vas employed in Ireland to procure 
what Forces he could from thence to be trans 
ported into Scotland, for his late Majeſty's Ser- 
vice, under the late. Marquis of Montroſs, to 
the end, that the Converſation of the ſaid 
Marquis of Antrim in the Rebels Quarters, 
which was neceſſary for that Service, might 
not, according to the Letter of the dan Aft, 


render him criminal, 
Theſe are the Words of that Act of Nd 


ment; and is it poflible, for any thing more 


clearly to ſhew, what the Iuſtructions of the 
King were? and what the Marquis of Antrim 


did in conſequence of thoſe Inſtructions? Does 5 


1 | not 


"7 
not the Act apt declare, with what De. 
fign the Marquis correſponded with the Rebels ? 
If therefore Mr. Baxter, Dr. Calamy, Oldmixon, 
Se. ever ſaw this Act of Parliament, nothing 


ſurely, but the moſt obſtinate Prejudice — the 


moſt perverſe and determined Reſolution to 


ſupport the Calumnies and Falſhoods of a Party, 
could have induced them to interpret to any 
other deus u | a Letter fo clearly and fully ex- 
plained. 

And as to the l Tetter, which Dr. Ca- 
lamy fays, the Marquis was obliged to produce 
before the Houfe of Commons, and in which 
King Charles is ſuppoſed to have given-him an 
Order for taking up Arms, it is certain, that 
there never was any ſuch Letter writ by the 
King in 1641, it having been clearly proved, 


that the Marquis had never any Commiſſion 


— any Inftructions to take up Arms during 


that Period — and that there is not a ſingle 


Authority extant for ſuch a baſe Suggeſtion, 
but the infamous Libel, (Murder will out) 
which was Writ fince the Revolution. Whe- 
ther fach an Authority will be thought ſuffi- 
cient to confront the Evidence of the moſt 
authentic Hiſtories and Records, the impartial 
Reader will eafily determine, 


Upon Suppolition, therefore, that there ever 


was fach a Letter, it is evident, that it muſt 
either have been one of thoſe, which were 
examined in the Councils in England and Jre- 
land, or elſe an arrant Forgery. If it was one 


of thoſe, which were examined by the Councils 
6 7 4 of 
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of the two Kingdoms, it has been clearly proved, 
that it was writ in 1643, and contained In- 
ſtructions for the Marquis's Conduct at that 
Time, and could no ways relate to his Beha- 
viour in 1641, which is the Point in Queſtion. 

I own, therefore, I am inclinable to think, 
(upon Suppoſition there ever was ſuch a Letter) 
that it was one of the many baſe Forgeries of 
thoſe Times, or elſe a Letter trumped up ſince 
the Revolution (perhaps by the Author of 
Murder will out) it having almoſt every Mark 
of the moſt arrant Forgery imaginable. For 

1. Where is this Letter? Is it produced? No; 
it is no where to be found. It is not mentioned 
in any authentic Record, that is extant; and 
the Libellers do not pretend to ſay, when it 
was writ. So that we are not at Liberty to 

examine it; we are not at Liberty ſo much as 
to ſee what Part of the Marquis s Conduct it was 
brought to juſtify, or whether it is fairly repre- 
ſented or not. Theſe at leaſt are ſuſpicious 
Circumſtances, But what is ſtill more ſo, 

2. It ſuppoſes the Cauſe of the Marquis to 
be brought before a Court, where the Cogni- 
Zance of it did not properly lie; it being cer- 
tain, 

That the Cognizance of the Cauſe did not 
properly lie before the Houſe of Commons; 

That the Council was the proper Court to 
hear it; and 

That the Engliſh Parliament never meddled 
with the Settlement in Treland. It is further 
certain, 


That 


29]. 
That the ſecond Act of Settlement, or the 


Act of Explanation, which reſtored the Mar- 


quis to his Eſtate, and which paſſed December 
15, 1665, mentions a ſolemn hearing of the 


Affair before his Majeſty at the Council. Board 


in England. It mentions likewiſe a Petition 
exhibited to the Council by ſeveral Adventurers 
and Soldiers — againſt the Marquis, and againſt 


the Judgment and Decree of the Court of Claims 


in his Favour, but gives not the leaſt Hint, 
that any Petition was preſented to, or any Let- 
ter produced before, the Parliament in England; 
which ſurely it would have done, if any ſuch 
had been preſented. But 


What is ſtill more material, and which 
clearly proves the faid Letter to be either forged 


or miſrepreſented, it is quoted to juſtify a Man 
for doing, what (it is moſt certain) he never did. 
It is quoted to juſtify the Marguis of Antrim 
for being concerned in the 1rifþ Maſſacre in 
1641, and to prove that he had the King's 
Commiſſion for that Purpoſe. On the other 
hand, it is clear, from the foregoing Obſerva- 
tions, that he was no ways concerned in the 
Triſh Maſſacre, and that neither he, nor any 
other Perſon, had ever received any ſuch Com- 
miſſion or Inſtructions from the King, The 
Marquis himſelf was ſo far from pretending to 


a Commiſſion, that though he lay at the Mercy 
of the Engliſb Rebels, and was very deſirous to 


make his Peace with them, — though he knew, 
that he could not better recommend himſelf to 
__ than by accuſing the King in this Point, 


T 3 yet 
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yet he utterly diſavowed all Knowledge a+ any 


Commiſſion whatever given. to the Iriſh for 


taking up Arms. 

In his Conference with the Biſhop of Clogher 
and Colonel Owen in 1650, he made no Scruple 
to give it under his Hand, that he knew no- 
thing of a Commiſſion from the King, and 
declared it in ſuch a Manner, that even Jreton 
was ſatisfied, with regard to his Innocence in 
this Reſpect — became ig F riend, and did him 
Service, 

I ſhall only add one Teſtimony more, and 
leave the impartial Reader to judge of the whole 
Affair. The Teſtimony is Part of the Duke of 
Ormond's Anſwer to an Addreſs of Thanks 
from the two Houſes of Parliament i in Ireland, 
when the Duke was going to leave the King- 


dom in 1646-7. 


. And now, my Lords .and G entlemen, Vince 
this perhaps may be the Iaff Time, that T ſhall 
have the Honour to ſpeak to you from this Place ; 


and ſince that next to the Words of a dying 


Man, thoſe. of one ready to baniſh himſelf from 

his Country for the Good of it, challenge Credit, 
give me pore before God, and you here, to 
proteſt, that in all the Time I had the Honour 
fo ſerve the King my Maſter,” 1 never received 
any Command from him, but ſuch as beſpake 


him a WISE, PIOUS, PROTESTANT PRINCE, 


gealous of the Religion he profeſſeth, the Welfare 
of his Subjects, and induſtrious to promote and 


ſettle Peace and Tranquillity in all his Kingdoms; 
aud 1 YOu e you to look no e upon 


me, 
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me, than upon à ready Inſtrument ſet on Work 
by the King's Wi 1. and e 1 5 Tow 
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Here we ſee a — Ry worthy. Perſbnsge 
a brave, intrepid, virtuous, zealous Proteſtant 
Sone endowed with every Qualification be- 
coming bis high Birth and Quality — one 
whoſe" Integrity and Abilities had induced his 


Prince to repoſe in him a more than ordinary 


Confidence to intruſt him with the moſt 
important Affairs and Defigns — Here we ſee 


this excellent Nobleman appealing to his God, 


and declaring upon a very ſolemn Occaſion, and 
in a moſt ſolemn Manner, that dur ing the whole 
Time in which he had the Honour to ſerve the 
King his Maſter, he never could find, that he 
had the leaſt Intention to infringe upon the 
Rights and Liberties of his Subjects civil or 
facred; but that he always found him decla- 
ring a molt zealous Regard for the Proteſtant, 


eſtabliſhed Religion, tor on Good and , elfare 


F his People. 
It may not be amiſs to remind the Reader, 


that the Character, which is here given the 
King by this unprejudiced Nobleman, is no more 
than what is ſaid of him by Friends and Foes — 
by thoſe who were his Majeſty's Cotemporaries, 
and who knew him perſonally. Friends and 
Foes, who had the Honour to know him, a- 
gree, that he was a Prince of every Virtue, 
which could'adorn the Sovereign Character; 


and the moſt implacable Rebels were never 5 


able to fix upon him any thing material, in 
| T 4 Which 
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which it appeared, that he had deviated from 
thoſe equitable Maxims of Virtue and Juſtice, 


which were made the conſtant Rule of all his 
Actions k. 

As to the Charge < *%y Ti 1 in 
che Triſh Maſſacre, we have ſeen, that it was 
abſolutely groundleſs — + that Triſh Rebels, 
Papiſts, his Majeſty's moſt inveterate Enemies, 
all acquitted him of that barbarous Imputation ; 
and the Eng/i/h Rebels, who dethroned and 
murdered bits; who had every Opportunity to 
examine into the Affair, that Victory, Succeſs, 
or Power could give them — who actually did 
examine into it with the utmoſt Malice and 
Exactneſs, were never able to produce the leaſt 
Proof, that he had any Share in, or ever gave 
any Countenance to, that horrid Scene of Bar- 
barity. And 

2. Is it not ſurprizing, that this infamous 
Charge ſhould be revived a-freſh? Is it poſſible 
that the bare Surmiſes, the bare Hints and 
Inſinuations of Men, who wrote fince the 
Revolution, can be deeriied Evidence ſufficient 


to confront, what is here produced in his 


Majeſty's Favour? are there any freſh Diſco- 
veries made? any new Proofs produced ? Nat 
one, but what has been or ſhall be fairly laid 
before the Reader, and fairly examined, 


* See The Cafe of the Reyal Martyr, Letter II. 

+ See the foregoing Pages. As to what the Author of 4» 
Eſſay towards attaining 4 true Idea of King CHanues, has 
faid upon this Particular, it will be confidered in the following 
Chapter. 


The 
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The principal Proofs, that ever were alledged 
in ſupport of the above Calumny from the 
Reſtoration to this Day, are the following: 
1. Some Inſtructions in a Letter or Letters 
writ by King Charles I. to the mne of 
Antrim; and 
2. An Expreſſion of a vague and innen 
nate Meaning, in a Letter of no Date, no 
Credit, nor any where to be found, 

As to King Charles's Letter of Inſtructions to 
the Marquis of Antrim, it had been ſuggeſted, 
that the Marquis was concerned in the 1r:/þ 
Maſſacre, and that the Inſtructions in his 
Majeſty's Letter, were his Warrant for what 
he did. On the other hand it has been clearly 

Pages | 

That the Marquis was no o ways concerned it in 
the Iriſb Maſſacre; 

That the Inſtructions in the ſaid Letter were 
examined by Men, who had every Opportu- 
nity of knowing their meaning — by King 
Charles II, who was far from being prejudiced 
in the Marquis s Favour — by the Privy 
Council in England, and by the Lords and 
Commons of Ireland aſſembled in Parliament; 

That upon Examination, it was found that 
the Letter was written at leaſt two Vears after 
the Maſſacre in Treland, and contained only 
Inſtructions for the Marquis Conduct in 
1643-4, as appears expreſsly from an Act of 
Parliament paſſed in the Year 1665. 
As to the other Letter, they who mention it 
(viz. the > Author of Murder will out, and Dp 
Calamy) 


f 21] - - 5 
Calamy) do not Ws to ſay, When — by 


Whom, or to Whom, it was writ; they do not 
pretend to ſay, V hat were the Contents of it, 


or That it was ever read or feen by any Mortal 


living. 

Now 1s it poflible, chat ſuch Proofs as theſe 
can have any Weight in the preſent Caſe ? 
pay, is it poſſible, that Men of Senſe can, with 
any Proſpect of Succeſs, offer Proofs in Preju- 
dice to the Character of a Prince, which are 
utterly deſtitute of every circumſtantial Inci- 


dent that in Point of Evidence can give them 


the leaſt Shadow of Credit? which are utterly 
conſiſtent with all good Hiſtory — with _ 
authentic Record, that is extant? 

And yet, notwithſtanding all this, the in- 


telligent Reader need not be told, that the old 


deteſtable Calumny of his Majeſty” s being con- 
cerned in the 1ri/þ Maſſacre, has of late been 
revived with great Confidence, and that other 
things of a very extraordinary Nature, have 


been laid to the Charge of that unfortunate | 


Prince. 
The intelligent Reader need not be told, that 


the Efforts of reſtleſs and deſigning Men to 


aſperſe the Character of the Royal Martyr, have 
of late been more numerous and virulent, than 


| for many Years laſt paſt. 


He need not be told, that they now x charge 5 
him with Crimes of fach a horrid Nature, as 
muſt (if they can find People weak enough to 


believe: them) tranſmit his Memory: to future 


Generations with the met Infamy. The 
Deſign 
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Deſign of theſe Men is obvious to every one, 
who is capable of Reflection. 

The Royal Martyr was a zealous, Friend of 
the true, primitive, reformed Religion eſta- 
bliſhed in theſe his Dominions.. He attended 
upon the public Service of the Church of Eng- 
land, with great Marks of Devotion all his 
Life- time, and at his Death declared himſelf a 


ſincere Member of that Church, in which he 


had lived, He was, in one Word, a virtuous, 
pious, proteſtant Prince; and yet this virtuous, 
pious, proteſtant Prince was dethroned and 
murdered, not only by Men who were his Sub- 


jects, but who called themſelves Proteſtants. 
In our public Records, indeed, they are called 
by other Names; in thoſe they are tranſmitted 


to us under a very different Character. The 
Statute of the 12h of Charles II. ſets forth, 
That they were as far from being true Proteſt- 


ants, as they were from being true Subjects 


that they were wretched Men, de Tara Wicked, 
and bardened in their Impiety. 

This is too heavy a Charge to reſt upon the 
Anceſtors of thoſe, who would fain be thought 
his Majeſty's beſt Subjects; and this is the true 
Reaſon - Why they endeavour to aſperſe the 


Character of the Royal Martyr — to get the 


Obſervatian of the Anniverſary of his Martyc- 
dom, laid aſide, and all Parliamentary Records, 
relating to it, obliterated. Their Anceſtors muſt 
not be called Rebels and Regicides. This Im- 


putation muſt be wiped off at all Events, and 


a __ Martyr mult be accuſed (as was 
obſerved 


— : 
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obſerved by a noble Lord upon another Occa- 
fion) if not of all Popery, of half Popery, very 
near Popery, almoſt all Popery, (wretched So- 
p hiftry!) and repreſented as a wicked, cruel, 
wleſs Tyrant. | 
However, as long as 8 is any Hiſtory of 
King Charles I. — any authentic . Records of 
this Kind remaining in the Kingdom, it is 
certain they can never acquit their Anceſtors 
of the moſt horrid Rebellion, or ever expect 
to be credited in regard to thoſe baſe Imputa- 
tions, which they would fix upon the Royal 
Martyr. The Method which they take to 
juſtify the Conduct of their Anceftors, by aſ- 
perſing the Character of the Royal Martyr, is 
in Effect declaring, that all good Men are 
Liars — that all Hiſtory — all Accounts of 
that unfortunate Prince (except thoſe, which 
are given us by Men, who were concerned in 
dethroning or murdering him) are abſolute 
Fal ſhoods. Their loading his Memory with 
the Charge of Impiety, Cruelty, and Tyranny, 
is in Effect fixing a Mark of Reproach, of 
Ignorance, or Hypocriſy — of Prejudice and 
Partiality, not only upon every Hiſtorian of 
Credit, who have mentioned him, but upon 
every noble Lord and Gentleman, who were 
concerned in perpetuating his bleſſed Memory 
to Poſterity — who had any Hand in making 
an Act for annually declaring an Abhorrence 
of his Murder, and all rebellious Proceedings 
tending thereunto. Theſe are Difficulties, not 
to ſay 3 which, I fancy, will require 
ſome 
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ſome Time for the moſt ingenious and artful 
Pens to reconcile and account for. 

I ſhall only add a word or two 
immediately relate to the Poin 
Upon Suppoſition the King authgrized, or had 
any Hand in, the Iriſh Maſſacre, we are all 
as culpable in taking a ſolemn and religious 


hich more 
in Queſtion, 


Notice of the Death of ſuch a cruel, wicked, 


lawleſs, hypocritical Tyrant, as that of a Nero, 
or a modern Baſhaw. But as the Foundation, 
upon which this Charge is built, is, I preſume, 
clearly removed, the Superſtructure muſt fall 


of Ccurſe. As it appears, that the King neither 


authorized, was privy to, or gave the leaſt 
Countenence to that horrid Scene of Barbarity, 


the Guilt of loading his Memory with ſuch an 


Imputation muſt lye at the Doors of the Au- 
thors of it. Let their Deſign be what it will, 
the Guilt muſt be theirs. And what the great 
and complicated Guilt of ſuch Men muſt be, 
who, at the Expence of Truth, who, in De- 
fiance of all Hiſtory of Credit, who, in Defi- 


ance of the moſt ſolemn Duties, which they 


owe to God and Man, have been 6 zealous and 


induſtrious to aſperſe the Character of a virtuous 
and pious Prince — to repreſent him as an 
abandoned, deteſtable Tyrant, — the impartial 


Reader will find no Difficulty to determine. 
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| Sous | REMARKS. 


Upon the XIV Chapter, of An Eſay towards 
attaining a true Idea of King CHARLES I. 
concerning the Revelion. auch An, in 
Ireland. | 


EVERAL ObjeRions is oaks Eſay- 
Writer to the Conduct and Character of 
King Charles IJ. have been obviated already, 
and others will be confidered in the following 
Pages. At prefent ſome Animadverſions upon 
a few remarkable Paſſages in the xiv*? Chapter 

of this Author's Performance, may be ſufficient. 


They may at leaſt ſerve to give us a Specimen 


of his Ingenuity, and let us ſee, what Sort of 
Methods he has taken to impoſe _— and 
miſguide illiterate Readers. 

_ His very fir/t Quotation in Prejudice to the 
King, (p. 109.) is introduced in the moſt artful 
and diſguiſed Manner; nor does it contain the 
leaſt Shadow. of Proof of that for which it is 
alledged, but what ariſes from his own baſe and 
invidious Inſinuations. It is alledged to prove 
that King Charles had at leaſt ſome culpable 
Concern in the Triſb Rebellion — that he ſecretly 
countenanced and encouraged it. Whether 
this, or any other hiſtorical Quotation in the 
whole Chapter, amounts to a Proof of ſo hei- 
nous a Charge, the e will ſoon be able to 
judge. 


The 
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e two Houſes of Parliament, ſays the Bf. 
 fay-IWriter (July 25, 1643) et forth a L Decla- 
ration againſt the King concerning the” Triſh 
Rebellion, wherein they bring a great many ſtrong 
preſumptive, if not. poſitive and irrefragable, 
| Proofs, that the Inſurrection of the Itiſh was 
encouraged, incited, and EVEN COMMANDED, 4 


FROM ENGLAND, 
But what are theſe frong, pee wen 7 
not poſiti ve and irrefragable Proofs, and why 
are they not mentioned by the Eſſay-Mriter? 
Why? becauſe he knew they were nd Proofs 
at all. He knew his own artful Suggeſtion, 
' {that the Inſurrefion was encouraged, incited, 
and even commanded from England) was more 
likely to alarm and influence the unthinkipg 
Multiude, than what he. calls ſrong Proofs. 
He knew, that his ſtrong Proofs, were nothing 
but the impudent Lies and Calumnies of the 
Iriſh Rebels themſelves ; nay nothing but what 
ſome People, had heard them ſay. | 
The Iri/þ Rebels called themſelves the Queen E 
Army, and ſaid, that they. did nothing but by 
Authority from the King — that their Purpoſe 
was to come into England after they bad done 
in Ireland. This, and ſome other things of 
the like Kind, we are told, were proved by 
one Owen O'Conelly and others — and eſpecially: 
in ſome Letters from Triftram Whitecombe, the 
Mayor of Kingſale, to his Brother Benjamin 
Whitecombe, wherein there is this Paſſage: — 


Many other Ry e ey 1 Rebels] 
e 


uſter about Religion, nd our Court of England, 
which I dare not commit to Paper, 

Upon this the Parliament, in their Declara- 
tion, ſuggeſted, that the Rebellion in Ireland was 


Framed and contrived in England (not com- 


manded from England, as the Eſlay-Writer 
falſely aſſerts) that tbe Engliſh Papiſts ſhould 
have riſen about the ſame Time, and that it was 
a common Speech among the Rebels. 

Now what does all this amount to? Why, 
that the Rebels gave out or ſaid fo — 7Zhat it 
Was a common Speech among jt them, So that 
upon the whole, this Eſſay-Writer's /rong 


' Proofs. are at length dwindled into juſt — 


nothing at all — nothing but the impudent 
Lies of the Rebels themſelves. Now what mult 
we think of a Writer, who has not only charged 


the King with the moſt falſe and groundleſs 


Imputation, but endeavoured to fix it upon him 
by a Method ſhockingly baſe and barbarous! 
by impoſing upon the World the impudent Lies, 
the treacherous Alarms of a Set of deſparate 
Rebels — for frong, preſumptive, if not poſi- 
tive and irrefragable Proofs? What muſt we 
think of a Writer who 1s capable of leaving 
upon the Minds of his Readers, an Impreſſion 
of ſuch an unjuſt and villainous Nature? But 
this is not all. 

He could not be contented to 5 har the 


Inſurrection of the Iriſh was encouraged and 


zncited, but artfully adds — and even com- 


manded from England, Now who could com- 
dt the Iriſb to riſe and appear in Arms, but 


the 


f 
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the King? ſo that 'by adding the Words 
fand even commanded from England) he N 
hinted at the King, and left his Readers to 
conclude, that the King not only encouraged, 
but commanded, the Rebellion in Treland ; that 
the Rebels had the King's Authority, Commi: 


fron, and even Command, for what they did. 


Nothing, ſurely, which drops from the Pen of 
ſuch a Writer, can ever be read without the ut- 
moſt Caution 

This Writer goes on in lo diſcuiſed and ob- 
ſcure a Manner, that it is difficult to make 
Senſe of what he ſays. However, I will en- 
deavour to explain his Meaning. He obſerves; 
from Rapin, that though the King uſed his ut- 


. moſt Endeavours to clear himſelf from this Ac= 


cuſation (by which, I ſuppoſe, he means, what 
theParliament accuſed him of in theirDeclaration 
(March q, 1641-2) yet it was only by Generals 
and Proteſtations, without replying to any par- 
ticular Article (and conſequently without re- 
plying to the Article under Conſideration) 10 


not even in his Eikon Baſilikè, where he under-- 


takes to vindicate his whole Conduct. — In an- 
other Place he obſerves from Mr. Neale, p. 122. 


Tt is à little (rather ſays the Eflay-Writer ex- 


tremely) unaccountable, that his Majeſty ſhould 


never, by any public A or Declaration of his 


040, clear himſelf” of ſo vile a Calumny. 

It is obſervable, that Writers, who acknow- 
ledge that the Commiſſion, which the Jriſi 
Rebels pretended to, was a Forgery, ſeldom 


omit to clog their Conceſſion with this Difficalt erb | 


WWW W 5 


| 
| 
| 
[ 
| 
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The Deſign of theſe Men is obvious. Though 
the Commiſſion clearly appears to have 3 
forged, yet we are not to conclude, that the 
King was wholly innocent; on the other hand, 
it is generally ſuggeſted by theſe Men, that he 
certainly gave ſome ſecret Countenance to the 
Inſurrection — at leaſt that he was not unac- 
quainted with the Deſign, before it took place, 
he having never, by any public Act or Decla- 
ration, cleared himſelf of ſo vile a Calumny; 
Though the King, ſays Mr. Neale (perhaps ſays 
the Eſſay- Writer) gave out no Commiſſion, there 
zs to much Reaſon to believe, that the Queen and 
her Popiſh Council, and even the King himſelf, 
Was not unacquainted with the Deſign of an In- 
ſurrection, before it took place. 
But why this invidious Conſtruction upon 
the Conduct of his Majeſty ? Is there the leaſt 
Grounds or Foundation for it ? Not the leaſt, as 
will appear immediately. It is ſaid, zhat the 
King never, by any publick Act or Declaration 
of his own, cleared himpelf of this Charge. — 
And ſuppoſing, for once, that he never did; does 
it follow from hence, that he was really guilty 
of it? Is it not rather a good Reaſon to incline. 
us to believe, that he was entirely innocent; 
and that his Innocence was one Reaſon, why. 
he took no public Notice of it ? Does it appear, 
that the Parliament themſelves ever really be- 
lieved him to be guilty of it? This 1s certain, 
that they never publicly and expreſily charged 
him with it; and was it confiſtent with any the 
leaſt Degree of Frudenee, that a Prince ſhould 
. vindicate 


Laer! 8 
vindicate bimſelf publicly from a CalomnF, 
with which he was never pea and enprejuy 
charged? _ 
me 88 was only whiſpered about to 
the Diſadvantage of his Majeſty's Character, a 
public Vindication of it had been a diſpropor- 
tionate Reply to a private and malicious Whiſ- 
per. In this Caſe, the King was only to apply 
to ſuch prudential Expedients for vindicating 


his Honour, as were conſiſtent with his In 


nocence and the Dignity of his Station ; and in 
this Reſpect, I preſume, the impartial Reader 
will ſoon be convinced, that his Majeſty's Be- 
baviour was perfectly agreeable to the Character 
of a pious, prudent, injured Prince. 

"The King at this Time was in Scotland, 
where he no ſooner received Intelligence of the 
Rebellion in Tre/and, but he communicated his 
Intelligence to the Parliament of Scotland, and 
wrote an Account of the Affair to the Parlia- 
ment in England, earneſtly preſſing both Houſes 
to ſend a ſpeedy Aid to his Proteſtant Subjects 
in Ireland. | 

The Rebellion daily increaſing, his Majeſty 
went further; and as ſoon as the Parliament 
in England, and the Lords Fuſtices in Ireland, 
moved it to him, he ordered all, who were en- 
gaged in the Rebellion, to be proclaimed Rebels 
and Fraitors; 

And when the Parliament delayed to ſend 
ſuch Succours, as were neceſſary to reduce the 
Rebels to Obedience; and his Majeſty found, 
that the Succours Which they ſent, were but 

U 2 ſmall 
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FIT and fitter to continue than end the War, 
- he himſelf ordered ſuch Forces for the Service 
of Ireland, as the Situation of his Affairs would 
admit of. | 
Now what could his Majeſty have done more 
to wipe off the Imputation abovementioned? 
Do not theſe Acts amount to a public Declara- 
tion, nay, a ſtrong preſumptive Proof of his In- 
nocence? Did he not hereby in effect defy his 
moſt inveterate Enemies to charge him with 
giving the leaſt Countenance to the Rebellion ? 
But did ever any of the Rebels after this Time 
accuſe him of any ſuch thing, or even of know- 
ing any thing of their Deſign? No; on the 
other hand, it is moſt certain, as hath been 
ſhewn already, that not one of them, who fell 
into the Hands of the Parliament Army, ever 
offered to accuſe the King of being any ways 
concerned in the Rebellion; and ſome of them, 
juſt before their Execution, when they were 
going to appear before the great Tribunal of 
Heaven, declared ſolemnly, that they knew of 
no Commiſſion from the King, and verily be- 
lieved that the King knew nothing of the De- 
ſign of an Inſurrection. 
The Teſtimony of Lord Macguire to this 
Purpoſe is very remarkable. This Lord, we 
are told, was as deeply engaged in the Rebellion, 
and knew as much of the Meaſures which 
were taken, and of the Perſons concerned in it, 
as any one; and yet denied to the laſt, that the 
Rebels had any Commiſion from the King; nay, 
he declared the Kg was fo far from giving 
| them 
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them a Commiſſion, that he verily believed him 
to be utterly ignorant of the whole Tranſaction 
70 have had no Foreknowledge of their De- 
An., In this Declaration, it is ſaid, that Mac- 
guire appeared to be a Man of more Conſeience, 
than they who examined him, expected. i 

The Conduct of this Lord and another, juſt 
before their Execution, was perfectly agreeable 
to what Macguire had ſaid upon his Examina- 
tion. They voluntarily, and unaſted, acquitted 
the King of being any ways privy to or con- 
cerned in the Rebellion. 

1 ſhall only add the Teſtimony of Mr. Howel, 
which is too curious and material to be omitted. 
This Writer is very poſitive, that the King had 
no Intimation of the Inſurrection, before the 

Deſign was carried into Execution, and aſſures 
us, that both the Span Ambaſſador and his 
Confe or told him, — the King knew no more 
of it than the Great Mogul. The Declaration 
of a Spaniſh Ambaſſador and his Confeſſor may 
appear trifling to ſome People, but with the 
Effay-Writer, and his Party, it can be liable to 


no Exception, they having frequently inſiſted 


upon it (and poſſibly not without Reaſon) that 
the Rebellion in Ireland was the Reſult of 
Popiſh Councils at home and abroad. 

And yet, notwithſtanding all this, and nume- 
rous other Proofs to the ſame Purpoſe, the Eſſay 
Writer, upon the Authority of two modern 
Hiſtorians — avowed Enemies to the religious 
Principles — to the eſtabliſned Religion, which 


the 0 Martyr PR will have it, that 
1 U 2 the 
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the King was not unacquainted with the Iriſh 
1 reien — that be ſecretly favoured and 
encouraged it, be having never by any public Abi 
or Declaration acquitted bi mſelf of the Impu- 
tation, no not in the Eikon Baſilikè, where be. 
under taker to vindicate his whole Conduct. 
But is it poſſible, that any thing, which calls 

Itſelf a Scholar or a Chriſtian, can be capable 
of ſach Aſſertions? Aſſertions, which any one, 
who has read the Erkon Bafilike, muſt Know to 
be abſolutely falſe? 

The King, in the Eikon Bafiliks, has, in the 
moſt ſolemn Manner declared not only his In- 
nocence, but his utter Abhorrence of the very 
Imputation with which he is here charged [1]. 

He hath appealed to the Omniſcient 8286 
for the Truth of his Declaration [2]; _ | 
He has, in effect, declared that the Authors | 
or 3 of the Yb TONY and Blood- 


Extracts from the Eikön Baſilikè, Chap. X11. upon the Rebellion 
e Miſeries in Ireland. 


8 11 ſell out, as a moſt unhappy Advantage to fore Mens 
Malice againſt me, who, when they had Impudence enough 
to lay any thing to my Charge, this bloody Opportunity ſhould 
be offered them, with which I muſt be aſperſed. Although 
there was nothing which cold be more abhorred by me, being 
ſo full of Sin againſt God,  Diſloyalty to Myſelf, and deſtructive 
to my Subjects. 

{2] © God knows, as I can with Truth: walk my Hands in 
Innocency, as to any Guilt in that Rebellion; ſo I might waſh 

them in my Tears, as to the ſad Apprehenfions, J had to ſee 
it ſpread ſo far, and make ſuch Watte. 

Heal with me (O my God) not according to Man's unjuſt 
Reproaches, but N to the IpnoFeney of my Hands in 


thy Sight. & 
ſhed, 
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ſhed, had done enough to ſubject themſelves to 
eternal Infamy and Miſery [3]. 
In a word, he voluntarily ſubjected himſelf 
to the ſevereſt Puniſhments and Curſes of the 
Almighty, if his Conſcience did not witneſs his 
Integrity [4]. And yet it is confidently inſinu- 
ated, that this Prince ſecretly encouraged the 
Rebellion in Ireland ; that he never, by any public 
At or Declaration, cleared himſelf of ſo vile a 
Calumny, no not in the Eikon Baſilike, 

That the Reader may ſee, that I do not ag- 
gravate Matters, he is deſired to read the few 
_ Paſſages in the Margin tranſcribed from the 
E:kon Bafilike, and left to conſider, what Credit 
is due to the Ef/ay-Writer and his celebrated 
Hiſtorians, or whether within the Compaſs of 
a Page, ſo many arrant Falſhoods, and Miſre- 
preſentations are to be met with in any the 
moſt infamous Libel, that is extant. 

The next Paragraph in this Eſfay-Writer, is 
equally remarkable. What further, ſays he, 
« preatly ſtrengthened the Suſpicions of the 
« People, that the King too much approved and 


[3] © That Sea of Blood, which hath there been cruelly and 
barbarouſly ſhed, is enough to drown any Man in eternal both 
Infamy and Miſery, whom God ſhall find the malicious Author 
or Inſtigator of its Effufion.”* F | 

[4] If I have deſired or delighted in the woful Day of my 
Kingdom's Calamities; if I have not earneſtly ſtudied and 
faithfully endeavoured the preventing and compoſing of theſe 
bloody Diſtractions, then let thy Hand be againſt me and my 
Father's Houſe. O Lord, thou ſeeſt I have Enemies enough 
of Men; as I need not, ſo I ſhould not dare thus to imprecate 
thy Curſe on me and mine, if my Conſcience did not witneſs my 
Integrity, which thou, O Lord, knoweſt right well.“ (See more 
to the ſame Purpoſe in the xii” Chapter of the Eixar Baowurn.) 
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countenanced this Rebellion, was — 'That 
though the Rebels had · moſt impudently 


4s profeſſed, that the Cauſe of their riſing was 
* to maintain the King's Prerogative; and the 


Queen's Religion, &c. and though both 


neſtly adviſed his Majeſty to wipe away this 
Scandal by proclaiming them Rebels and 
Traitors, yet no Proclamation was ſet forth _ 
to that Purpoſe, till almoſt three Months. 
after the breaking out of this Rebellion; and 
then Command given, that but Fokrr 


« Copies ſhould be printed, nor they pub- 


liſhed, till further Directions from his Ma- 
jeſty. This was the more obſervable, by the 
late contrary Proceedings againſt the Scots, 


who were in a very quick and ſharp Manner 


roclaimed; and thoſe Proclamations forth- 
with diſperſed with as much Diligence as 
might be, throughout all the Kingdom, and 
ordered to be read in all Churches, accom- 
panied with public Prayers and Execrations.” 


Here the Reader will obſerve, that there is a 


double Charge brought againſt his Majeſty ; 


VIZ, 


1. That almoſt three Months intervened be- 


gore he preclaimed the Iriſh — Rebels and Trai- 
tors, though both Houſes humbly and earneſtly 
adviſed him ſo to de; whereas, no ſooner did the 
Scots appear in Arms, but a Proclamation as 
:fſued out immediately, declaring them Rebels in 
a very ſharp . 


2. That 


LAW 
2. That as fo the Proclamations againſ# the 
Iriſh, Orders were given, that only Forty Copies 
ſpould be printed, and that they ſhould not be 
publiſhed, till further Directions 7 — his Majeſiy. 
As tothe fr Charge, to condemn the Actions 
of a Prince, becauſe we cannot perhaps at the 
End of a Century preciſely ſay, what were the 
| Motives of them, is very extraordinary. How- 
ever, even at this Diſtance of Time, ſome Rea- 
ſons may be aſſigned to juſtify his Majeſty's 
Conduct in this Reſpect; Reaſons ſufficient at 

leaſt to fatisfy the Reader, that the Charge is a 

baſe Inſinuation, and no more to the Eſſay- 
. Writer's Purpoſe — no more a Proof that the 
King /ecretly favoured the Iriſh Rebellion, than 

that he favoured. Mohammediſm. 

The Rebellion and Maſſacre in ld was 
confeſſedly a moſt horrid Scene of Wickedneſs 
and Barbarity, of which the King ought to 
have ſhewn the utmoſt Abhorrence and De- 
teſtation. He ought to have omitted no prudent 
Methods to check and ſuppreſs it. And was 
he guilty of any culpable Omiſſions in this 
Reſpect? Did he not earneſtly preſs the Parlia- 
ment to ſend a ſpeedy Aid to his Proteſtant 
Subjects in Treland? And when his Majeſty 
found that the Succours were delayed, and that 
the Parliament took little or no Care of the 
Affair, he offered to raiſe ſuch Forces for the 
Service, as the Situation of his Affairs would 
admit of. And were not theſe the moſt prudent 
and likely Methods to check and — the 
Rebellion? . 

But 
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But the King, it ſeems, did not immediately 
declare the Iriſh — Rebels and Traitors. And 
was it conſiſtent with the prudential Meaſures, 
which are uſually taken by Princes, to haye done 
it immediately? Might not ſuch a precipitate 
Proceeding have rather exaſperated, than ſoften- 
ed the Reſentment of ſuch deſperate and bloody 
Men? The King, we all know, had ſome 
Friends amongſt the Roman Catholicks, who. 
never engaged in the Rebellion, and who conti- 
nued attached to his Service to the very laſt; and 
might not ſuch a Proclamation have alienated 
the Affections of the whole Body of Papiſts at 
Home and abroad? | 
Did the Parliament in England, or the Lords 
uſtices of Ireland adviſe him, as ſoon as the 
Rebellion broke out, to proclaim them Rebels? 
No; and when they did, he readily complied 
with their Requeſt, Upon the Report of a 
Committee, appointed to enquire into the Affairs 
of Ireland, the Parliament, ſome Time in 
December 164 1 (nay, towards the latter End 
of that Month, if I miſtake not) found, that 
one thing which obſtructed the Relief of Jre- 
land, was, that he Iriſh were not declared 
Rebels by Proclamation; and what was the 
Conſequence? Why, the King immediately 
publiſhed a Proclamation (the Proclamation 
bears Date the very firſt Day of Fanuaryi64 1-2) 
Wherein the Iriſb were expreſsly declared to be 
Rebels and Traitors. (Rapin, Vol. II. p. got.) 
And yet the Eſſay- Writer has infinuated, that 


almoſt three Months intervened, before the King 
could 
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could be perſuaded to proclaim them Rebels, th 
both Houſes of Parliament had humbly and 
earneſtly adviſed his Majeſty ſo to do. Baſe Miſ- 
repreſentation |! 

The King had earneſtly recommended to the 
Parliament the Conſideration of the Affairs of 
Treland, and offered to raiſe Ten thouſand Men 
for that Service, if the Commons would only 
promiſe to pay them. But this Propoſal was 

rejected, and Rapin has honeſtly told us the 
| Reaſons of it. The Parliament, ſays he, fore- 

ſaw, that a Breach would infallibly happen, and 
that then they ſhould want the Troops, which 
tbe King Nas a Mind to engage them to ſend 
into Ireland. After the Remonſtrance of the 
Parliament, December 1, 1641, as every thing 
tended to a Rupture between the King and them, 
the Commons loſt no Opportunity to infuſe Su fe 
picions into the People againſt the King. They 
deſcended even to the meaneſt Trifles, to ou 
their Fears and Fealouſies &. 

They had Recourſe to numerous Expedients 
to diſtreſs the King. They would ſend no Forces 
into Treland, but ſuch as they ſhould approve of ; 
fuch as ſhould be independent of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of that Kingdom; they inſiſted upon 


Upon Information, that amongſt ſome e of Soap, 
ſent by a eee of London to Dorcheſter, there was found a 
Barrel of Gunpowder, the Houſe appointed a Committee to 
make ſtrict Inquiſition, as into a thing of the greateſt Conſe- 
quence.“ ( Rapin, Vol. II. p. 401.) 

Nalſon ſays, * they ſent down an Order to the Juſtices of Peace 
of Dorc heſter, to make diligent Search for a Barrel of Powder, 

ſent thither for a Earrel of S SOAP. Tom. II. p. 719. 


appoi ut ing 
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appointing the Officers. They cboſe rather, fays 
Rapin, to hazard the entire Loſs of the King- | 
dom, than ſend thither Ten thouſand Engliſh at 
ſuch a Functure. They therefore appointed a 
Committee to treat with the Scots for Succours ; 
and at length they prevailed with them to offer 
Ten thouſand Men for the 1r:/þ Service. And 
what was their Motive for this extraordinary 

Proceeding ? Why, they concluded, ſays Rapin, 

that if they (the Scotiſh Troops) were accepted, 
they ſhould be freed from the Trouble and Danger 
of ſending an Engliſh Army into Ireland; and 
F they were refuſed, the Delay of Relief would 
be imputed to the King. A MOST RIGH TEOUS, 
PEACE ABLE, AND LOYAL RESOLUTION UN- 
vbobzrrDLy! 

The King, however, to ſhew, that he fin 
cerely withed the Suppreſſion of the [ri/h Re- 
bellion, conſented to accept of the Aſſiſtance of 
the Scots, and only required, that the fame 

Number of Engliſb Forces might be employed 
in the ſame Service. But this Propoſition was 
likewiſe rejected with great Indignation ; and 

. the Commons, in a Conference, replied to the 
Lords — that as to, the ſending Ten thouſand 
Engliſh into Ireland, they (the Commons). were 
not 2 fo be capitulated with — that their 
Actions were free, as well without Conditions, 
_ as Capitulations, and deſired it may be ſo no 
more. 

In the mean time, he Succours for Treland 

being by theſe Diſputes retarded, and the Com- 

mons Wan e that the Odium of of - 
| wou 
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would be imputed to themſelves, determined, if 
poſſible, to throw it upon the King. Accord- 
ingly they appointed a Committee to examine, 
from whence the Obſtacles, which occurred in 
this Affair, might ariſe. And in order to divert 
the Attention of the Public from the main Point 
— in order to divert them from conſidering, 
that the Parliament themſelves (they who com- 
plained heavily that proper Forces were not 
ſent to the Relief of the Proteſtants in Treland) 
were the very Men, who obſtructed them ; — 

in order to divert the People from obſerving the 


little artful Methods, which they were daily 


making uſe of for that Purpoſe, they had Re- 
courſe to an Expedient, which was likely to 
throw the Odium of it upon the King. They 
complained upon a Report of the Committee, 
that one thing which greatly obſtructed the 
Relief of Ireland, was, that he Iriſh had not 
been declared Rebel; by Proclamation. 

This was a Stratagem, which could not fail, 
they thought, to turn out to their Advantage. 
If the King refuſed to proclaim them (the Inſh] 
Rebels, they knew, the Delay of uccours, 
would be imputed to the King; and if he ven- 
tured to proclaim them ſuch, he would in all 
Probability diſoblige ſome of his Roman Catho- 
lick Subjects, who profeſſed a ſiucete Attach- 
ment to his Perſon and Service. However, 
amidſt all theſe Inconveniences, no ſooner did 
the Parliament complain of this Affair, but the 
King declared them | the Triſo Rebels and 
Traitors by Proclamatign, And yet notwith- 

{tanding 
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m all this, the King muſt be teidreſented; 
as ſecretly countenancing the Iriſh Rebellion — 
as delaying to ſend thoſe very Succours to the 
Relief of the Proteſtants in Ireland, which the 
Parliament themſelves obſirutted, and which Were 
afterwards brought into the Field of Battle and 
employed againſt him — In a word, he muſt be 
repreſented, as one who could not be perſuaded for 
near three Months to proclaim them the J riſh] 
Rebels, though he actually did it within a few 
Days after the Parliament deſired it. Nothing, 
ſurely, can parallel the bard Fate of this injured 
Prince — Nothing reach the Impudence and 
Virulence of his Libctlers ! * 

But why, it might be aſked, was the King 
fo very quick and ſharp in declaring by Procta- 
mation, the Scots to be Traitors and Rebels? 

I anſwer, for a very pliin and good Reaſon ; 
becauſe they juſtly deſerved it. The treacherous 
and rebellious Behaviour of the Scots was at- 
tended with ſuch aggravating Circumſtances of 
Guilt and Ingratitude, as we ſeldom meet with 
in Hiſtory. They knew his Majeſty's diſtrefled 
Condition, He was in Scotland, when he re- 

_ ceived the Intelligence of the Rebellion and hor- 
rid Maſjacre in Ireland, which he communi- 
cated to them. They not only made him the 
moſt ſolemn Promiſes of ſincere Obedience, but 
had received ſuch ſingular Marks of his Royal 
Favour, as laid them under the higheſt Obli- 
gations of Loyalty and Fidelity. And yet, in 
January 1643, they concurred in the moſt 
undutiful Meaſures withthe Engliſh Parliament, 
| entered 


[33] 
entered the Kingdom with an Army, and ap- 
penn in open Rebellion againſt his Majeſty. 

About this Time, ſays Lord Clarendon, no- 
« thing troubled the King ſo much, as the 
Intelligence he received from Scotland, that 

« they had already formed their Army, and 
cc reſolved to enter England in the Winter- Sea- 
«© ſon. All his Confidence, which he had 
« founded there upon the Faith and moſt ſo- 
« lemn Profeſſions of particular Men, without 
e whom the Nation could not have been cor- 
« rupted, had deceived him to a Man, and 
« he found the ſame Men moſt engaged 
ce againſt him, who had with moſt Solemnity 
e vowed all Obedience to him.“ (Clar. Vol. III. 

Pp. 411) 

2. The nexT CHARGE is, that only Porty 
Copies of the Proclamation againſt the Rebels in 
Ireland were printed, &c. 
This Charge is ſo fully and clearly anſwered 
by Sir Edward Hyde, that I ſhall give it the 
Reader in his own Words: 

Concerning the Proclamation againſt the 
Rebels in Ireland, which, they ſay, they could 
© not obtain in divers Months, and then that 
*« but Forty Coptes were printed; and expreſs 
« Order given, that none ſhould be publiſhed, 
« fill farther Directions; hear his Majeſty's 
* own full Anſwer to that Charge, in his An- 
ce ſwer to the Declaration of the 19th of May, 
« in theſe Words: It is well known, that 

wie were, when that Rebellion broke forth, 


<1 Scotland ; that we OT from thence 
| recom- 
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recommended the Care of that Buſineſs i to 
© both Houſes of Parliament here, after we 


had provided for all fitting Supplies from our 
Kingdom of Scotland; that after our Return 
hither, we obſerved all thoſe Forms for that 

Service, which we were adviſed to by our 
Ciatucil of Treland, or both Houſes of Par- 
liament here; and if no Proclamation iſſued 
out ſooner, it was becauſe the Lords Fuſtices 


of that Kingdom deſired them no ſooner ; 


and when they did, the Number they defired 
was but TWENTY, which they adviſed might 
be ſigned by us, which we, for the Expedition 
of the Service, commanded to be printed (a 
Circumſtance not required by them) and there- . 
upon figned more than they defired. So that 
it is an impudent Aſſertion, that they could 
not obtain a Proclamation in divers Months, 
when they never ſo much as defired or moved 
it; and it was no ſooner moved to the King, 
but he gave Order in it in the ſame Hour. 

« But it will not be amiſs (ſince this Parti- 
cular hath been with ſo much Confidence, 
and fo often unreaſonably objected againſt his 


Majeſty) to ſpeak ſomewhat of the Cuſtom 


and Order uſually obſerved in ſending Pro- 


clamatioù into that Kingdom, and of the 


Reaſon, why /o many and no more were at that 


Time ſent. 

Except upon any extraordinary Reaſons 
* the King never figns more than the firſt 
Draught fairly engrofjed in Parchmen?, 


which bein 8 ſent to the Lord Deputy or Lords 
_ FR Ai ces 


es 
ee „ Jabices in Ireland is there printed, and the 
printed Copies diſperſed, as they are in 
England. His Majeſty's Sign Manuel being 
« not to any of thoſe. Copies, the Lordi 7 
| « flices and: Council, taking Notice of the Ru- 
« mour, indaſtriouſly ſpread; amongſt the Re- 
« bels, that they had the KINGS Authority for 
« what they did, which might get Ctedit 
s amongſt ſome, defired that they might: haue 
„ WEN TY Proclamations ſent over, ſigned 
« by the King's Sign Manuel, to the end. that 
« (beſides the printed Copies, which they would 
« diſperſe according, to Cuſtom). they might be 
e able to ſend an Original, with. the King's 
« Hand to it, to thoſe conſiderable Per ſons, ubom 
they might ſuſpe# to be miſled by that fa ſe 
« Rumour, who, when they ſaw the King's own 
« Hand, would be without Excuſe, if they ber- | 
wes Rs 
« This Letter and Defien: from the Eerdi 
cc Fuſtices and Council was communicated to 
« the Council-· Board, and the Reſolution there 
« taken was, that the y ſhould have double the 
« Number they de fred, ſigned by the King; 
c and becauſe the ingroſſing ſo many Copies 
« would take up more Time, Directions were 
« given for the printing Forty. Copies, all which 
e were ſigned by his Majeſty, and with all 
« poffible Speed diſpatched into Ireland; and 
© the Caution, that there ſhould ' be 10 more 
te printed, was very neceflary, Jeſt the Rebels, 
e by having Notice of it, ſhould find ſome 
Device to evade the End for which they 
$7 > Sr dn were 
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| lights ent and be prepared to defend their 


e 914, or raiſe ſome new Scandal, upon his Ma- 

« jeſty; beſides, there was no imaginable Rea- 
« ſon, why any more ſhould be printed in 
* London.” (See Appendix to the H 2 of 
the Grand Rebellion, p. 89, 90, &c.) 

80 that, upon the whole, the very wo 6, 
which is here urged as a Reaſon for his 


jeſty 8 ſecretly countenancing the Rebellion 15 | 


Treland, is a clear Evidence, that he had an 
utter Abhorrence of it, and that he took the 
moſt prudent, ſpeedy, and neceſſary Steps to 
check and ſuppreſs it, that could be contrived 


for that Purpoſe. 
It is obſervable, that upon ſo great an n Emer- 


; ch, the Ring, inſtead of ſending over one 


reclamation ſigned by himſelf (as uſual) ſent 


Perry, though the Lords Fuſtices only defied 


Twenty, 
That is Number was tranſmitted, that the 


| Lords Fuſtices might be able to ſend an Ori ginal, 


with the King's Hand to it, to thoſe confidevable 
Perſons, whom they might ſuſpect to be miſled 
by falſe Rumours, and who, when they ſaw the 
King's very Hand, would be without Excuſe, 
if they perſiſted ;* 

Fhat becauſe the ingrofſ ng of 72 many Copies 


| would take up a good deal of Time, the Forty 


ies were ordered to be printed, and di patched 
into Ireland with all poſſible Expedition ; * 
That 0 more were ordered to be printed in 
England; Forty Copies with the Sign Manuel 


being ſurely enough to ſend or ſhew to ſuch 
con- 


1 N 
bonüäderabbe Perſons; as had been vid y' falſe 
| Rumours; | 

That none were to be pub 10 Berz. fill 
further Directions, leſt the Rebels, by bavin 
Notice of the Deſign, ſhould find out ſo 
Device to evade the End, for which they were 
ſent into Jrelandi So chat Forty and only' Forty 
Copies were printed in England, for a Reaſon 
the moſt obvious and apparent; that they might 
effectually anſwer the End for WARE ey” were 
deſigned in Treland. 

This did not hinder the printing in Ireland 
as many Copies as ſhould be thonght neceffary. 
The Lords Juſtices and Council in Ireland ſup- 
poſed that oi hers were to be printed and diſperſed 
throughout the Kingdom: They only deſired; 
that Twenty Copies with the Sigh Manuel might 
be ſent. over, to enable them to ſend an Origina! 
with the King's Hand to it, to ſome conſider- 
able Perſons: They at the ſame Time, and in 
the ſame Letter, expreſsly intimate, that hey 
fhould print other Copies, which they would" difs 

perſe according to Cuſtom. | 

And yet, becauſe only Forty. Copies were 
printed in England, the Eflay-Writer and ſome | 
others would inſinuate, and make their Readers 
believe, that no more were printed in Ireland; 
whereas the true Reaſon, why Porty and no 
more were printed here, and ftrict Orders given, 
that none ſhould be publiſhed, till further Direc- 
tions, was, that 5 Proclamation might have 
its due Effect in Ireland — that the Rebels 
might not be apprized of the Deſign — that 
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they might have no Opportunity to render It 
ineffectual, by freſh Lies and Calumnies upon 
his Majeſty, and that they might be convinced 
by ſeeing thoſe, who were engaged in the Re- 
bellion, proclaimed Traitors under his Majeſty” 8 


own Sign Manuel. 


How greatly muſt a Writer be diſtreſſed, 
who is forced to urge ſuch a Fact in Prejudice 
to the King's Conduct! A Fact, which fo 


manifeſtiy redounds to his Honour, and is ſo 


clear a Confutation of the very Calumny, which | 


it is brought to juſtify and ſupport. 


The following Paragraphs are ſo idle a4 
impertinent, and ſo little to the Eſſay-Writer's 
Purpoſe, that it would be only waſting the 
Reader's and my own Time, to take any great 


Notice of them. The Charges relating 


. To the King's Refuſal of a Comm Mon fo Lord 
Brook and. Lord Wharton; 
To ſeveral Officers and Commanders bal 


called away from the Iriſh Ser vice oy the _ 
preſs Command of the King; 


To ſome Cloaths, &c. which-were ee ar 
Ireland, being ſeized and detained oy the King” s 
8 „ and Servant; 5 
To Sydney Earl of Leiceſter's being delayed 
and detained from going againſt the Rebels in 
Ireland. — All theſe Charges are fo clearly and 
fully anſwered by Sir Edward Hyde (fee Ap- 
pendix, p. 92, 93, &c.) that nothing ſurely but 
the wet conſummate Ignorance, or Bigotcy, 


or ſomething worſe, could have induced any. 


Mortal living to have Wa them as Reaſons 
5 for 


00] -- 
for ſuſpecting his Majeſty of ſecretly favouring 
the Jriſh Rebellion. I ſhall therefore refer the 
Reader to what is ſaid by that noble Anthor, 
and only obſerve a word'or two with regard to 
the Caſe of Lord Brook and Lord Wharton, 
which may ſerve as a Specimen of the idle and 


trifling Nature of the reſt of the Eſſay- Writers 


Quotations to this Purpoſe. Their Caſe, in 
ſhort, was this: — The Forces which were to be 
under their Command,” were raiſed before his 
Majeſty's Commiſſion Was » much as defired ; 
and 

Type Commiſſion 1 Was defired, was to be 

independent of bis Majeſty's Lieutenant of Ireland. 
| Theſe are very extraordinary Circumſtances, 
and would naturally put a prudent Prince upon 
thinking ; they would naturally make him very 
cautious, how he granted Commiſſions to Per- 
| ſons, who were ſo very officious to obtain them, 
upon Terms which amounted to a Diminution 
of the regal Authority, which tended at leaſt to 


render it of no Force or Weight in his Kingdom 


of Ireland. But this was not all. The King 


had Reaſon to ſuſpect the Fidelity of thofe 


Gentlemen, who were to be intruſted with his 
Commiſſion. Not long after theſe Commiſ- 
fions were deſired, the Forces which were raiſed 
for the Relief of the Proteſtants in Feland, and 
intended to be employed againſt the Rebels there, 
were brought into the Field, and employed 
- againſt his Majeſty at the Battle of Eagebill. 
Whether the King had not good Reaſon to re- 


fule a Commiſſion to Men, who were to com- 
Y- 3 mand 
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mand ſuch Troops, let the Reader judge. 1 
ſhall only beg Leave to add, that this Charge 
was anſwered by the King himſelf in ſuch a 


Manner, that the Truth of his Anſwer was 


never diſputed, nor even a Reply made to it. 
(Clar. Hift, Vol. II. B. vi.) 
The next Particular .urged by the Eſſay- 


. Writer, which deſerves the leaſt Notice, is, That 


the King conſented to a Ceſſation of Arms, and 
afterwards to a Peace with the Iriſh Rebels. 
But as this Charge has been partly obviated al. 
ready, and will be more fully conſidered in the 


following Pages, it would be needleſs to fay a 


great deal to it in this Place. However, a word 
or two in Reply to a few Particulars may not 
be amiſs. 

« The Parliament of Ireland, Lord Claren- 
c don informs us, ſent Commiſſioners to the 
« King, in the Name of the Proteſtants in that 
“Kingdom, to prevent the making any Peace, 
« and with a Petition to diſſolve the Ceſſation 
© which had been made; and Commilitoners 


_ « alſo came from the Lord Lieutenant and 


0 Council, whereof ſome were of the Privy- 
Fx Council, aſſuring the King, that there could 
ze be no Security for the Proteſtants in that 
« Kingdom, but by leaving the Jriſh without 
te any Capacity or Ability to trouble them; for 
tt their Perfidiouſneſs was ſuch, that they could 


e not be truſted ; and therefore they muſt be 


« put into ſuch a Condition, by being totally 
« diſarmed, that they ſhould not be able to do 
e any Miſchief, or that all the W muſt 


% leave 
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& leave the Kingdom to F entire Poſſeſſion of 
* the 1ri/þ*,” But notwithſtanding all this, 
the Efay-Writer tells us, that the King reſolved 
to grant the Iriſh whatever they demanded — 
eſpecially in point of Religion , And that the 
EARL of GLAMORGAN was employed and au- 
thorized to treat with thoſe bloody Rebels. 

As to GLAMORGAN's pretended Commiſ- 
ſion, it will be conſidered in the next Chapter, 
to which therefore I refer the Reader | 1], At 
preſent I ſhall only take the Liberty to tran» 
ſcribe from Lord Clarendon (the very Author, 
which the Eſſay-Writer here quotes) what was 
offered in Reply to the above Charge at the 
Treaty of Uxbridge [2]. 1 


* E/ay, p. 117. + EJay, p. 118. 
Ii] See the next Chapter. 8 CR 6 
The Letter, which the Efay-Writer (p. 1 20.) tells us, that 
the King wrote to the Earl of Glamorgan, is likewiſe proved, 
in the following Chapter, to be an arrant Forgery. The baſe 
and invidious Reflections which, upon the Strength of the ſaid 
Letter, the Eſſay-Writer has made upon the King's Conduct, 
muſt of Conſequence be utterly groundleſs. 5 

[2] Lord Clarend. Hiſt. Vol. II. p. 590. 8v* Edit. Here 
the Ingenuity of the Eſſay-Writer is particularly remarkable. 
He has here endeavoured to impoſe upon his Readers in ſuch 
a barefaced and ſhameful Manner, as is ſeldom to be met with. 
In his Preface he has theſe Words: — The Method here taken 
auill be thought, it is preſumed, the moſt likely to come at the 
* Knowledge of the Truth ; which is to call, as it were, a Coun- 
* cil of the moſt celebrated Hiſtorians, and Writers of thoſe Times, 
* and to give the Reader the Satisfaction of hearing them fland 
forth and each IN is own WoRkDs PRONOUNCING UPON 
* THR Cann.” TR 2 5 

Now after this pompous Declaration, after theſe great Pre- 
tenſions to Impartiality, when this Eſſay-Writer quotes one of 
the celebrated Hiſtorians which he here ſpeaks of, would not 
any one conclude, that he would give us the real Sentiments of 


that Hiſtorian ? — that he would 74 his Readers the Satiſ- 
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ed with thoſe Tranſactions, thought it would 


„In 
« When they [the Commiſſioners from the 
Parliament] entered upon the Buſineſs of 


Ireland, they thought they had the King at 


very great Advantage; and that his Com- 


ec 


miſſioners would not be able to anſwer the 
Charges they ſhould make upon that Particular. 


e And many of the Commiſſioners on tbe 
ce 


King's Part, who had not been well acquaint- 


be a hard Matter to juſtify all that the King 
had been neceſſitated to do; and any thing 


of Grace towards the Tiſh Rebels was as 


ungracious at Oxford, as it was at London; 
becauſe they knew the whole Kingdom had 
a great Deteſtation of them. They ripped 
up all that had been done from the Beginning 
of that Rebellion; tow the King lad volun- 
tarily committed the carrying on that War 
to the two Houſes of Parliament ; that they 
had levied great Sums of Money upon the 
Kingdom for that Service ; but finding, that 


it was likely to bring a greater Burthen upon 


the Kingdom than it could bear ; that his 
Majeſty had conſented to an Act of Parlia- 


ment for the Encouragement of Adventurers 


to mz A e u apon Aſſurance of having 


| faQtion of bearing him land forth and in bis own Words pro- 
nouncing upon the Caſe? And yet in the above Paſſage, and 
in ſeveral other Inſtances, he has quoted Lord Clarendon for 
_ Hiſtorical Facts, which that noble Hiſtorian only mentioned, 
with an Intention to obviate and confute ; and which he has 
actually obviated and confuted in the very fame Pages, which 
the 1 NIE refets to. 222 Clar. Hi. Vol. II. p 559, 
| , 4, &C 2 
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[56] 
Land affigned to them in that Kingdom, out 
of the Forfeitures of the Rebels, as ſoon as 
the Rebellion ſhould be ſuppreſſed ; and had 
likewiſe by the ſame Act put it out of his 
Power to make any Peace or Ceſſation with 
thoſe Rebels, or to grant Pardon to any of 
them without Conſent of Parliament; and 
thereupon many of his er 8 Subjects had 
brought in very conſiderable Sums of Money, 
by which they had been able to manage that 
War without putting this Kingdom to further 


Charge; and God had ſo bleſſed the Pro- 


teſtant Forces there, that they had ſubdued 
and vanquiſhed the Rebels in all Encounters; 


and probably by that Time the whole Re- 


bellion had been extinguiſhed, if the King 


had not, contrary to his Promiſe and Obli- 
gation by that Act of Parliament, made a 


Ceſſation with thoſe execrable Rebels, when 
they were not able to continue the War; and 
had called over many of thoſe Regiments, 
which the Parliament had ſent over againſt 
the Iriſb, to return hither to fight againſt 
the Parliament; by Means where of his Pro- 


teſtant Subje ds of that Kingdom were in 


great Danger to be deſtroyed, and the King- 
dom to be entirely poſſeſſed by the Papiſts. 
They enlarged- themſelves upon this Subject, 
with all the invidious Inſinuations they could 
deviſe, to make the People believe, that the 


King was inclined to and favoured that Re- 


bellion. They demanded, that the King 
would forthwith declare that Ceſſation to be 
- ce void; 
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void; and that he would proſecute the War 
againſt thoſe Rebels with the utmoſt Fury ; 


and that the Act of Parliament for their Re- 


R might be executed as it ought to be, 
"he Commiſſioners of the King prepared 
and delivered a very full Anſwer in Writing 
to all their Demands; at the Delivery whereof, 
they appointed the Chancellorof the Exchequer 
to enlarge upon any of thoſe Particulars, 


which proved the Counſels that had been 


taken, juſt and neceſſary. This he did fo 
particularly and convincingly, that thoſe of 
the Parliament were in much Confuſion, and 


the King's Commiſſioners much pleaſed, He 
put them in mind of their bringing thoſe 


very Troops, which were levied by the King's 
Authority for the Suppreſſion of the Rebel- 
lion in Ireland, to fight againſt the King at 
Edzehill, under the Command of the Earl of 
Eſſex; of their having given over the Proſe- 
cution of that War, or ſending any Supply 


of Arms, Money, or Ammunition thither ; 


having employed thoſe Magazines, which were 
provided for that Service, againſt his Majeſty; 
inſomuch as the Privy- Council of that King- 
dom had ſent to his Majeſty, that he would 

rovide ſome other Way for the Preſervation 
of that Kingdom, ſince they could not be 
able to ſupport the War any longer, againſt 
the united Power of the Rebels; that all 
Overtures, which his Majeſty had made to- 
wards Peace, had been rejected by the Par- 


« liament, and One hundred thouſand Pounds, 


« brought 
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wichen in by the Adventurers for Freland. 
had been ſent in one entire Sum into Stot- 
lan to prepare and diſpoſe that Kingdom 

to ſend an Army to invade this; which they 
had done, and till then his Majeſty had not 
in the leaſt Degree ſwerved from the Obſer- 
vation of that Act of Parliament; but when 
he ſaw that the Parliament, ite of pro- 
ſecuting the End and Intention of that Sta- 
tute, applied it wholly to the<:rrving on the 
War againſt himſelf, he thought himſelf ab- 
ſolved before God end Man, if he did all he 
could to reſcue and defend himſelf againſt 
their Violence, by making a Ceſſation with 
the Rebels in Ireland, and by drawing over 
ſome Regiments 'of his own Army from 
thence to aſſiſt him in England; which 
Ceſſation had hitherto preſerved che Pro- 
teſtants of that Kingdom; who were not 
able without Supplies to preſerve themſelves 
from the Strength and Power of the Rebels; 
which Supplies his Majeſty could not, and the 
Parliament would not, ſend ;- and therefore 
if the Proteſtants there, ſhould hereafter be 


oppreſſed by the Rebels, who every Day pro- 


cured Aſſiſtance from abroad, and ſo were 


like to be more powerful, all the Miſchiefs | 


and Miſeries that muſt attend them, would, 
before God and Man, be put to the Account 
of the Parliament; which had defrauded them 
of thoſe Supplies, which by his Majeſty's 
Care had been raiſed and provided for them; 
and not to his 3 who had done nothing, 
| ee bat 


„ . 
« but what he was obliged to do for his own 


«. Preſervation ; and if he had not ſent for thoſe 
«« Soldiers from Ireland, they could not have 
« ſtaid there without a Supply of Money, 
% Cloaths, and Proviſions; which the Parlia- 
« ment had not yet ſent to that Part of the 
« Army, which remained there, and which 
| « could by no other Way have ſubſiſted, but 
i by the Benefit and Security of the Ceſſation. 
[ „He told them, that all this unjuſtifiable 
e Way of proceeding, though it had compelled 
« the King to yield to a Ceſſation, yet could 
| « not prevail with him to make a Peace with 
| « the Iriſh Rebels; from whom he had ad- 
I! - < mitted Commiſſioners to attend him with 
4 &« Propoſitions to that Purpoſe; but that, when 
1 « he found thoſe Propoſitions and Demands fo 
. unreaſonable, that he could not conſent to 
| « them in Conlcience, and that they were in- 
t conſiſtent with the Security of his Proteſtant 
© Subjects there, he had totally rejected them, 
& and diſmiſſed their Commiſſioners with ſevere 
e and ſharp Animadverſions; yet that he had 
&« given his Lieutenant and Council there, Au- 
&« thority to. continue the Ceſſation longer, in 
i hope that the Rebels there might be reduced 
« to better Temper ; or that his Majeſty might 
© be enabled by a happy Peace here, which he 
« hoped this Treaty would produce, to chaſtiſe 
. « their odious and obſtinate Rebellion; and if 
e the Parliament would give his Majeſty ſut- 
ce ficient Caution, that the War ſhould be 
« yigorouſly proſecuted there againſt the wat ad 
| | | 6 * 
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« by ſending over ſtrong Supplies of Men and - 


« Money, he would put an End to that Ceſ- 
4 ſation without declaring'it to be void; which 
* otherwiſe he could not in Juſtice do, and the 
« doing whereof, would be to no Purpoſe.” 
(Clarend. Hiſt. Vol. II. p. 590, &c. 8v Edit.) 
A few Words more, and I ſhall beg to take 
my Leave of a Writer of as extraordinary Qua- 
lifications (Oldmixon not excepted) as this Age 
hath produced. The Eſſay-Writer ſpeaking of 
the Marquis of Antrim, and quoting a Paſſage 
from Mr. Neale, and another from Mr. Pierce 
(p. 126.) coneludes to the following Purpoſe. 
Here is à great deal of Bloodſbed, ſays he, in 
many black Inſtances proved upon Antrim, be- 
fore the Earl bf Northumberland, and the 
Committee in Council ; but be produces Letters 
from the King Charles I.] warranting and 


authorizing him to do as be had done. — Who 


now, after ſuch Evidence, can think the Cha- 
rafter of this unhappy Prince free from deep 


Stain, as to the.Iriſh Rebellion? 


And if the King's Letters did really autho- 
rize the Marquis to commit ſuch Bloodſhed, 
the Eſſay - Writer's Concluſion muſt be admitted. 
But if the Marquis had no Hand in the Iriſh 
Maſſacre, the Bloodſhed alluded to 


If the King's Letters of Inſtruction [the 
Letters which were read before the Earl of 


Northumberland, and the Committee in Coun- 
cil] bore Date at leaſt two Years after all this 
Bloodſbed, and could have no Relation to it; 

5 | If 


* 
* 
. 
F. * 
z.: —— EP — —— ————ꝛ..——r—r—rßvöt;t — —— ———— ꝓ —— = 


[$81] _ 2 
It the Letters were written in 1643-4; if 
they related to a very different Affair, and only 
authorized the Marquis to correſpond with the 
Rebels, in order to reduce them to Obedience 
and to get ſome; Forces tranſported into Scarland 
to the Aſſiſtance of the Marquis of Montroſe; 
if all this has been clearly proved ®, what muſt 
.we'dhink: of Writers, who have: concealed the 
Dates of the King's Letters, wrote in 1643-4, 
and would; make their Readers believe, that 
they were Warrants and Inſtructions to the 
eee Antrim, for the Cruelties, the horrid 
Bloodthed and Murders committed in 164 1 ? 
Many horrid and black. Inſftunres of Bloodſhed 
as; Cruelty, ſays the Eſſay- Writer, had been 
froved upon Antrim; but be wndemably ſhewed, 
that he had: acted by the King's WARRANT IN 
WHAT HE HAD/DONE ; and King. Charles II. 
affirms, and gives" it under his Hand, that all 
hrs Actings with-tbe bloody Triſh; ere authorig- 
ed, directed, and approvediby his Royal Father. 
Accordingly Antrim was acquitted and his for- 
feited Ejtate reſtored. ' The Guilt therefore of 
his Actings muſt lie at Axor HER S DooR'fF. 
Theſe, the Eflay-Writer's own Words, with | 
a very few Alterations, will ſet His Ingenuity 
and ee for Truth in a clear Light. — 
Many horrid and black Inſtances of Bloodſhed 
and Cruelty were laid to the Charge of the 
Marquis of Antrim, and itiis ſaid by the Eſſay- 
Writer and his Party, that the King autho- 
riged him to do what he did. But it has been 
page 274, 275. P. 128. 
2 1 = 5 Audeniabiy 


1 

undeniably ſbeꝛvn, that the Marquis had no Hand 
in the Murders and Cruelties which were com- 
mitted in 1641, and that the King at that 
Time had given him no Warrant for what he 
did, either good or bad. And King Charles II. 

affirmed, and gave it under his Hand, that the 
King his Father's Inſtructions to the Marquis 
related to his Adtings in 1643-4 — That his 
Aclings about that Time were authorized, di- 
rected, and approved of by his Royal F ather. 
Accordingly Antrim was acquitted, and his 
forfeited Eſtates reſtored. — The Guilt therefore 
of laying more to the Charge of the Marquis than 
he really deſerved — The Guilt of loading the. 
Memory of an unfortunate Prince with autho=. 
riging him to commit the moſs borrid Murders 
and Cruelties, muſt lie at aNnoTHER's Doos. 

I have now done with the Efſay-Writer, as 
to the Iriſh Maſſacre; and could heartily with, 
that J had no Occaſion to mention him in the 
remaining Part of my Deſign, A Writer of 
| ſuch extraordinary Accompliſhments is evidently 
below all Conſideration but that of Pity or 
Contempt. In the few Remarks, which are 
already made upon his Performance (I appeal 
to the impartial World) it is, I think, clearly 
ſhewn, that he has not a ſingle CO * 
which deſerves Eſteem; - 

That amidſt all his Pretenſions to Impartiality, 
he has paid as little Regard to Truth, as any, 
the moſt infamous Writer, that is extant; 

That his Intention could be no other, than to 


impoſe upon and miſlead illiterate Readers; 
That 


I 32⁰⁰ 
That he has given them, for F. acts, "OREN 
Particulars, which he muft know to be fal lle, and 
diſguiſed and . miſrepreſented others, which he 
muſt. know to be true. And whenever he ſhall | 
make it appear, that he has two Pages in his 
whole Libel, | abſolutely free from one or more 
of thoſe F aults, with which I have charged him; 
that he has two whole Pages free from Fal/- 
Hod or Mi iſrepreſentation — free from ſome idle 
and impertinent Quotations — from Quotations 
which are either fortured to ſpeak 4 Senſe, that 
the Authors never meant, or from ſuch, as are 
nothing to his | Purpoſe — in one word, free 
from ſome baſe Reflection — ſome. invidious In- 
finuation,. that hath a miſchievous Tendency 
(except what regards the preſent Family upon 
þ the Throne) I will publicly acknowledge much 
| more than I have hitherto been able to diſcover. 
| | I will acknowledge, that he is a Writer of greater 
Abilities, of leſs Partiality, and more Importance, 
than any Man of Learning or Integrity in the 
| Kingdom can or will allow him. With ſuch 
Men, he hath. met with that Contempt which 
"Ns deſerves. 1 am only concerned for honeſt 
unlearned Readers, whom he has manifeſtly 
endeavoured to alarm and abuſe. 
If this was not his Intention, why has be 
taken ſuch Pains to aſperſe the Memory of a 
Proteſtant Prince, and juſtify the moſt horrid 
Rebellion, that we meet with upon Record ? 
Why (in the preſent Reign eſpecially) has he 
endeavoured to give his Readers ſuch favourable 
Notions of the moſt factious, the moſt uncon- 
ſtitutional 
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ſtitutional and republican Principles ? He him- 
ſelf has acknowledged, that under the preſent 
Family we have enjoyed the Bleſſing of a gentle 


Government, beyond what the happieſt of our 
Anceſtors could boaſt, What Occaſion then for 
ſuch virulent Declamations upon a pious, pro- 
teſtant, murdered Prince? Why ſuch Encou- 
ragement to Rebellion? Why ſuch impudent 
and odious Compariſons between the Meaſures 


taken at the Revolution and the Grand Rebellion? 


Is there any juſt Similitude between them? Did 
not King Charles redreſs every Grievance which 


was complained of by the Parliament and the 


People? And after this Period, can the Eſſay- 
Writer acquit thoſe, who took up Arms againſt 


him, of the moſt impious and deliberate Re- | 


bellion ? 
But was this the Caſe at the Revolution? 
Did not King James II. obſtinately perſiſt in 


his Encroachments upon our Rights and Privi- 


leges, civil and ſacred? Did he not openly avow 


his Deſign of ſubverting the eſtabliſhed Reli- 


gion, and introducing Popery ? Hear only what 
he ſaid himſelf, after he left the Kingdom. 
He in effect declared, that he ſat with Pleaſure 


under the Loſs of his three Kingdoms, fince he 


could not eftabliſh the Catholic Religion; i. e. 
the ſuperſtitious Practices of the Church of 


Nome. 8 


Wich what Deſign then can this Writer ſug- 
geſt a Reſemblance between the Revolution and 
the Grand Rebellion? With what Deſign can 


this be done, unleſs to unſettle the Minds of the 
| Y P eople, 5 ; | 


© [322] 
People, and prepare them for ſome extraordi- 
nary Work, which may involve us in the dread- 
ful Miſeries and Calamities of the laſt Century ? 
One Reaſon aſſigned by the Rebels for their 
Behaviour in 164.1, was, that he eftabliſhed 
Church was deficient in Purity — that it was 
not pure enough fos the Saints of that loyal and 
enlightened Age; that as they had a Right to 


promote the pure Religion of their Redeemer, 


they (like Mohammed) had a Right to difturk 


the. Peace of Governments — to overturn King- 


doms, and put an End to every thing, which did 
not exattly coincide with their Notions of Re. 
ligion and Liberty. Accordingly, it is well 
known, they never ceaſed to perſiſt in their 
rebellious Proceedings, till they had ſubverted 
the Conſtitution in Church and State, 

When therefore a Writer ſhall endeavour to 
juſtify the Behaviour of thoſe Men; when he 
{hall palliate and approve of the Meaſures taken 
at the Grand Rebellion, and repreſent them 
equally defenſible with thoſe taken at the Revo- 
lution, what is it leſs than in effect telling the 
People, that they have a Right to act over the 
horrid Scene again — that they have a Right 
to rebel againſt any Prince, where the eſtabliſhed 
Religion is not exactly + TIA to their own 


Way of thinking? 


The eſtabliſhed Pliarth i is now the fame as 


in the Reign of King Charles; and though it 
was then ſubverted by unreaſonable Men, yet 


the Eſſay- Writer has not TG I to juſtify what 
* 


e 


they did; and that in a Reign, when he and 


his Party enjoy every Privilege civil and reli- 


gious, that can reaſonably be deſired by a People, 


Vw ho refuſe Obedience to the Laws of the 


Eſtabliſhment. With what View this is done, 
I think, there is no great Sagacity required to 


SEE 


What the Eſſay- Writer "BY A DE” to this 8 


Purpoſe has an evident Tendency to promote 
the moſt factious — the moſt rebellious Prin- 


ciples and Practices; and amounts tq; nothing 


leſs than the very Calumny — the very Re- 


proach to the Revolution, which he himſelf has 
charged upon thoſe, who call the Civil War in 
the Reign.of King Charles, the Grand Rebellion. 


T0 call, ſays he, the Civil War the Great 


Rebellion, is to reproach the Revolution; to ftrike 


at the Foundation of” our preſent 22 Settle- 
ment, and to ſhake the Right: Ll * 
Majeſty to his Throne. 

Io call Things by their proper Names, is 
no Reflection upon any Prince or Government 
whatſoever, . eſpecially when by the Laws of 
- that Government, we are warranted to call 
them ſuch. But to compare the Revolution with. 


the Grand Rebellion is the very Calumny, which 


this Writer complains of; it having an evident 
Tendency to reproach the Revolution, and to. 
put his Majeſty's Title to the Crown upon a 
Footing, which none but an indulged, ungrate- 


ful Diſfenter would have dared to put it. 
The Pebgn. < of this impudent Reflection is 


1 _ obvious © 


5 
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obvious. It is intended to ſcreen the e i 
of a Party from the Imputation of being Rebels 
and Traitors, and plainly ſhews, how greatly 
a Writer muſt be diſtreſſed, who, in order to 
vindicate them from this black and heavy Charge, 
is forced to have Recourſe to an Artifice, which 
amounts to a Diminution of his Majeſty's Title 
to the Crown; which ſuppoſes the Revolution 
to be no better than the Grand Rebellion — 
no better than what the Statute has expreſsly 
called the rebellious Proceedings of cruel and 
bloody Men, 
This unparalleled Impudence of the Eflay- 
Writer deſerves a much ſeverer Rebuke, and 
fince he and his Party talk ſo much of their 
Loyalty, ſince they would fain be thought 515 
Majeftly s .beſt Subjects, let us ſee _ that 
Matter ſtands. 
The Eſſay- Writer has more than once n 
the moſt ſolemn Proteſtations of his Zeal for, 
and Attachment to, the preſent Family upon 
the Throne. But how ſhall we be aſſured of 
the Sincerity of this Gentleman? His Predeceſ- 
fors made the like Proteſtations, and yet de- 
throned and murdered poor King Charles. 
Cromwell, when, in all Probability, he had 
intended to murder him, preſſed his Hand be- 
tween his own, in a molt affectionate Manner, 
and declared with Tears, that he had the 
ſincereſt Regard for his Perſon and Service. 
The Rebels in general aſſured him, that they 
My prayed for his Welfare; that they 
took 


1 | 
took up Arms for the Preſervation of his Perſon. 
and Government, even when they were pre- 

ring to enter the Field of Battle, with a 
deſperate Reſolution to deſtroy him and his 
Adherents. FR. = 5 She 
How then ſhall we be aſſured of the Loyalty 

of the Eſſay- Writer? How ſhall we be aſſured, 
that he has not ſome further Deſign in writing 
this Eflay of his? He has plainly infinuated, 
that the Conduct of thoſe rebellious Hypocrites 
in King Charles's Time was juſtifiable === 
That amidſt all their Proteſtations and Prayers 
for his Majeſty, they were at leaſt fully war- 
ranted in taking up Arms againſt him 

That their Rebellion was as defenſible as the 
Revolution, though, as I obſerved before, King 
James openly avowed a Deſign of ſubverting 
the eftabhſhed Religion and introducing Popery, 
which it is moſt certain King Char/es never did. 
But this by the by. 5 

The pure and holy Religion eſtabliſhed a- 
mongſt us, it ſeems, is not pure enough for the 
Eſſay- Writer and his Friends; it wants, in their 
Opinion, great Reformation; and I am con- 
fident, they would take it much amiſs, ſhould 
I doubt their Readineſs to appear in Defence 
of that Schiſm, which they call pure and un- 
defiled Religion, or 70 reſiſt any Prince, who 
ſhould obſtruct or abridge them in the Ex- 
erciſe of it. Theſe being the avowed Prin- 
ciples of the Eſſay- Writer and his Friends, let 
us lee or a 
— Þ Whether 


1 
Whether ſuch Men can be good Subjects to any 
Nike or Government upon Earth where their 


own ſchiſmatical Profeſſion is not eſtabliſhed? 


 Phether their moſt ſolemn Proteſtations are a 
Sufficient Security ur: their PARSE and good 


| Behaviour ? 


Whether the kindeft e can train 
them from diſturbing the Peace of a Communi- 
| 2 Gon an 9 0 0 Wert for that * 
| . Queſtions we ſhall be beſt "OY to re- 
ſolve, by enquiring what has been uſually done 
by Gentlemen of the ane Writer” 8 es 
in Caſes of the like kind. ; 
King Charles I. was no Friend to Popery, 
as hath been clearly ſhewn already; and his 
Zeal for the true, primitive, reformed Religion, 
eſtabliſhed in theſe his Dominions, was unque- 
ſtionably great. He was a Churchman upon 
Principle. He underſtood the Controverſy be- 
tween the Church of England and the Church 
of Rame and all other Diſſenters, as well as moſt 
Diviffes in the Kingdom; and nothing ſeems to 
have afflicted him more, than when he was 
preſſed to make indefenfible Alterations in the 
eſtabliſhed Religion, which he knew to be more 
agreeable to the pure Religion of his Redeemer 
— to the Doctrine, the Government, the Diſ- 
cipline, and Worſhip of the primitive Church, 
than any other publicly profeſſed upon the Face 
of the Earth. In thus Caſe, like a primitive 
Martyr, 
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Martyr, he determined rather to loſe his Crown 
and his Life, than be forced into any ſinful 
Compliance by violent Meaſures. Had he given 
up the Mitre, it is well known, he might have 
ſaved his Crown; but violent Motions, lays he, 
which are neither manly, chriſtian, nor loyal, 
ſhall never either ſhake or ſettle my Religion, 
nor any Man's elſe, who knows what Religion 
means; — The Laws and Conſtitutions relating 
to the Engliſh Church are not yet repealed, nor 
are like to be for me, till J ſee more rational 
and religious Motives, than Soldiers uſe to N 
in their Nuapſacks *, | 

But beſides the King s zealous Attachment to 
the eſtabliſhed Church, he was obliged by his 
Coronation Oath to ſupport it, nor. could he 
without a Breach of it, have given his Conſent 
to any conſiderable Alteration in the Conſtitu- 
tion, civil or religious. And how did the Eſſay- 
Writer's Predeceffors behave upon this Occaſion ? 
Did they ſteddily adhere to their Prince? Did 
they conſider the Difficulties he laboured under? 
Did they conſider, that he could not in Con- 
icience have made the Alterations PR ny 
defired ? . 
he King ſincerely believed, that the eftabli FA 
ed Church came the neareſt to the primitive and 
 apoftolical Church of Cbriſt, of any upon Earth. 
In his Diſputes with Mr. Henderſon and others, 
he urged ſuch Arguments for his religious 


a Eixo Baoinxn, Chap. xiii. 
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Sentiments, as never were, never will, nor never 
can be anſwered, Henderſon himſelf in effect 
acknowledged as much upon his Death-Bed, 
and heartily repented, that he had gone ſo far 
in oppoſing and encouraging the Oppoſition 
made to ſo good a Prince. But did the King's 
Enemies in general think in this Manner? Did 
they conſider, that upon their own Principles 
his Majeſty's Compliance with Demands which 
he believed to be ſinful, muſt have been ſinful 
in him, whether abſolutely ſo or not? Did 
they conſider Things in this generous and hu- 
mane Light? No; on the other hand, they 
never paid the leaſt Regard to the Plea, which 
their Succeſſors have ſince ſo often and ſo ſtrong- 
ly urged in favour of tender Conſciences; but 
plainly told the King, that there was no Peace 
to be expected till he granted them their De- 
mands ; that nothing ſhould induce them to 
lay down their Arms till he conſented to the 
utter Subverſion of the Conſtitution in Church 
and State, which he had ſworn to preſerve. 
And when, in purſuance of this humane, this 
pious, and loyal Reſolution, they had prevailed | 
upon the Scots to come in to their Aſſiſtance, it 
is well known, that they never ceaſed to perſiſt 
in their rebellious Behaviour, till they had re- 
duced his Majeſty to fuch Extremities, as ended 
in the moſt horrid Scene of Anarchy and Con- 
. fufion —— in the moſt barbarous and delibe- 
rate Murder of a ſovereign Prince, that we 
meet with in the Annals of the Chriftian or 
4 Heathen 
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Heathen World. And why then, I would fain 
know, are we to ſuppoſe, that the Eſſay-Writer 
and his Friends would not, in the ſame Situation, 
fall into the ſame Meaſures? Would not be 
guilty of the ſame Practices if an Opportunity 
offered? This Writer every where endeavours 
to juſtify, at leaſt to palliate, the Behaviour of 
the King's Enemies, and all their rebelli- 


cus Proceedings tending to the Subverſion 


of the Government. His Eſſay is profeſſed- 
ly written for that Purpoſe, What Reaſon 
then can be given, why he and his Friends 
would not, under the ſame Circumſtances, act 
the very ſame Part, and play over their old 
Game again? 1 
Have theſe Men, amidſt all their Declara- 
tions of Zeal for the preſent Eſtabliſhment, 
been remarkable for any extraordinary Acts of 
Loyalty in the Reigns ſubſequent to that of 
King Charles? It is not unuſual, I am ſenſible, 
to hear theſe theſe Gentlemen, under the Pre- 
tence of a peculiar Attachment to the Civil 
Conſtitution, arrogating to themſelves the Title 
of his Majeſty's beſt Subjects. But is it likely, 
that thoſe Men ſhould be his Majeſty's beſt Sub. 
_ jets, who only pay a partial Obedience to the 
Laws of their Country ? Who have never 
yet been found faithful or fincere to any Go- 
vernment upon Earth? —— Who have been 
more than once in a Combination with Papiſis 
to diſtreſs the eabliſbed Church? — whoſe open 
and avowed Principles are Faction, Treachery, 
| | and 
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them with the tendereſt Marks of his Affection 
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and Diſobedience? — Who, under the Maſk of 
Moderation and Charity, upon the leaſt Diſ- 
guſt or Diſappointment, have purſued their 
Opponents with the utmoſt eden; e 


and Revenge? | | 
The Diſcuſſion of finds Queſtions, is "EROS I 


have always induſtriouſly avoided, and ſincerely 


abhorred, it being the fixed Principle of every 


true Member of our Church 7 live peaceably, 


if poſſible, with all Men. But when the 
Symptoms of a Mortification appear, it is highly 
neceſſary that the Wound ſhould be probed 


to the Bottom; The Reader therefore will 


give me Leave to treſpaſs upon his Patience a 
Moment, whilſt I ſet this Matter in a — 5 


Light. | 
In a late Reign, when 45 Members of our 


Communion made «he moſt glorious Stand 
againſt Popery, that ever was made fince the 


Reformation, it is well known, that the An- 
ceſtors of thoſe, who arrogate to themſelves 
the Title of bis Majeſty's beſt Subjects, baſely 
deſerted their Proteſtant Brethren, addreſſed a 
Popiſh Prince in Terms of the moſt fulſome 
Flattery, and joined the inveterate Enemies of 
the reformed rer in Prequdice to the 


eſtabliſhed Church. 
nder the preſent Government, the Bcha- 


viour of theſe beſt of Subjects, has been no leſs 


remarkable, His Majeſty, out of a princely and 
paternal Regard for all his People, has favoured 


and 
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and Goodneſs. And what is the Return which 
they have made for theſe Inſtances of Royal 
Favour and Indulgence? Why, they have very 
modeſtly defired a greater Indulgence : They 
have deſired, that theConſtitution may be altered; 
that the fundamental Laws of the Kingdom may 
be repealed in their favour; that the Fences and 

Barriers of the Eſtabliſhment may be thrown 
down ; that they may enjoy the Benefits and 
Emoluments of a Church, which they would 
gladly overturn to-morrow ; that Heretics, 
Arians, and Infidels of almoſt all Denomina- 
tions, may have Liberty to enter the Walls of 
our Sion — to profane her Altars — to betray 
her into the Hands of her Enemies, and make 
us ridiculous to the whole Chriſtian World. 
And when they could not be indulged in their 
unreaſonable Demands, when they could not 
perſuade our Governors to ſubvert the Conſti- 
tution, what was the Conſequence ? Why, they 
were greatly diſguſted at them ; and treated 
their beſt Friends, Men in Authority and in 
the higheſt Stations, with the moſt unchri- 
ſtian Bitterneſs and Contempt, The Pa- 
triot was immediately unmaſked. The Mi- 
niſter, who had ſerved them to the utmoſt 
of his Power; who had procured for them 
the greateſt Favours imaginable, was pur- 
ſued with'the moſt inveterate Malice and Re- 
ſentment. 
I would be far from doing theſe beſt of Sub- 
jects any Injuſtice, or laying the leaſt Article 
| — 


Lan. 
to their Charge, but what they deſerve. With 
Reſpect to the late Rebellion, it does not appear 
that they ever gave the leaſt Countenance to it; 
but then their Brethren in Scotland, it is well 
known, were deeply engaged, at leaſt not in- 

nocent; the Rebel Army being made up chiefly 
of bigoted Papiſts, of miſguided Zealots, of 
deſperate, neceſſitous Scots Libertines, and falſe, 
deſigning, traiterous, Scots Preſbyterians. And 
yet this is the Party of Men, who arrogate to 
themſelves the Title of his Majeſty's beſt Sub- 
jects; when it is notorious, that not a ſingle 
Member of the Church of England, of any Con- 
ſequence or Character — none but an abandoned, 
perjured Wretch, a Diſgrace to his Profeſſion, 
| was in the leaft concerned in the whole Af- 
= The laſt Attack made upon our Conſtitution 
j by theſe beſt of Subjects; their laſt public Effort 
to diſturb the Peace of the Community, and 
alienate the Affections of the People from the 
_ Eſtabliſhment, is ſuch a Scene of Treachery, 
| Prevarication, ſhocking Impiety, and ungrateful 
Diſobedience to their Governors, as is ſcarce 
to be paralleled in Hiſtory. „ 
When they found they could not be indulge 
in the Subverſion of our Conſtitution, they had 
Recourſe to every little Artifice, which could 
be thought of to accompliſn their De- 
ſign. They made no Scruple to call in the 
Aid of the baſeſt Prevarication, of the baſ- 
eſt Calumnies and Falſhoods, and were guil- 
1 1 ty 
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C 
ty of the moſt inſolent Menaces, the mo 
horrid Impiety, and Diſobedience to their Go- 
vernors. 

Since they could not have the eftabliſhed 
Church modelled according to their own igno- 
rant and illiterate Fancies, they ſeemed re- 
ſolved, with a Feſuitical Madneſs to leave us, 
if poſſible, without any Religion at all. Ac- 
cordingly they made uſe of every Expedient, 
that the Wit or Wickedneſs of Man could in- 
vent, to impoſe upon our People, and give 
them mean and contemptible Sentiments of the 
public Devotions, To this End, amidſt the - 
greateſt Indulgence, and in open Defiance of 
the Laws, they impugned and libelled our 
Liturgy, and our Conſtitution. Having raked 
together all the little Cavils and Objections, 
which from Time tò Time, had been made to 
our Liturgy, and which had been anſwered a 
hundred Times over, they carefully diſperſed 
them throughout the Nation, and put them 


into the Hands of Numbers, who perhaps are 


not in a Capacity to obviate or examine them, 
The Conſequence of ſuch an Expedient is too 
obvious not to be foreſeen. By this Means, 
the Minds of the People may be greatly per- 
plexed, if not utterly prejudiced and unſettled. 
In proportion as Difficulties are thrown in their 
Way, their Zeal for the public Devotions muſt 
_ abate, and their Attendance upon one of the 
moſt folemn Duties of Religion become at 
length a Matter of more Indifference (if poſ- 

: | fable) 
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fible) than it is at preſent. — However ſuch 
. Conſequences had no Influence upon Zhe/e be/? 
of Subjects. No Conſideration whatſoever, 
neither their Duty to God, or the Obedience 
which they owe to their Governors; ; neither a 
Regard for Religion, or the public Peace, could 
reſtrain them from doing what was right in 
their own Eyes. Without the leaſt Proof or 
Foundation, they charged our Liturgy with 
all the Defects — with all the Faults, Impro- 
prieties, and Corruptions, which had been 
ſuggeſted by Papiſis, by Heretics, by Enthu- 

fafis, and the molt inveterate Enemies of our 

Conſtitution. _ 
And, what is ſtill worſe, for Fear they ſhould 
not have a proper Influence upon the "ay ; 
for Fear the People ſhould ſay, That an Enemy 
bad done this, they by the moſt ſolemn and 
repeated Infinuations declared themſelves to 
be true and dutiful Sons of the eſtabliſhed 


Church. 
« With what Intention, as a late rite 


« juſtly obſerves, could this be done, unleſs to 
te prepoſleſs the People againſt the Liturgy, and 
c the Eſtabiiſhment, and then to play over 
« their old Game again? If this was not their 
Intention, why was Recourſe had to ſo many 
« and ſuch mean Arts and Diſguiſes? Why 
« did they pretend to be what they really were 
« not? Why did they pretend to be true and 
« dutiful Sons of the eſtabliſhed Church? 


5 W was all this done, unleſs to impoſe 
«« upon 


ET Fe | 
te upon the Public, and draw in * of the 
« unguarded Members of our Church to eſ- 
« pouſe their Cauſe, and aſſiſt them in carry- 
« ing on their treacherous and miſchievous 
5 Deſign? | 

« Their Deſign was evidently not to reform, 
but to deſtroy ; not to get ſome little Alter- 
« ations made 1n our Liturgy ; not to get ſome 
« fancied Blemiſhes, and obſolete Words (as 
„they are pleaſed to call them) altered and 
% amended (for this, they have plainly told us, 
« will not ſatisfy them) but utterly to deface 
« the Beauty of our public Devotions, to 
« throw down the Fences and Barriers of our 
« Eſtabliſhment, and expoſe us to the Incur- 
« fjon of He e, of Arians, Socinians, and 
1 Rabble of Infidels of almoſt all Denomi- 
© nations,” 

Such is the Moderation, rack! the Charity, 
ſuch the Loyalty, ſuch the Piety and Integrity, 
of the Effay-Writer and his Friends, — of 

Men, who aſſame to themſelves the Title of 
_ bis Ma jefty's beſt Subjects, Whether upon the 
Whole the Advocates for ſuch Principles 
and Practices can be good Subjects to any 
Prince or Government upon Earth, where 
their own ſchiſmatical 9 on is not ęſta- 
liſhed ; 


Whether their mofi lem Proteftationsding | 
a ſufjicient Security for their Obedience and 
good Behaviour; 


Whether 
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Whether the kindeft Indulgence can ; refirain 

. them from diſturbing the Peace of a Commu- 

2 when an Opportunity offers for that Pur- 
Poſe, 


Men of Senſe and Candour are left to de- 
termine. | 


1 have: now FER (1 ſincerely hope) with 
the Eſſay-Writer, and ſhall return to my Sub- 
jet. It muſt not be concealed, that we are 
alarmed with freſh and ſtrange Diſcoveries. 
If his Majeſty King Charles I. had no Hand in 
the Ir:i/h Maſſacre, yet ſtill we are told, that 
his Connexion with the 1r:/þ Rebels in the 
ſubſequent Parts of his Reign; in the Years 
1643, 44, 45, 46, is by no Means defenſible ; 

that a good Man will always ſcruple the Uſe 
« of ſome Means, however juſt his Cauſe may 
« be; that a good Prince will never proſecute 
„ his regal Rights by ſuch Methods as tend 
te to the inevitable Ruin of his Country; 
« and that a good Proteſtant will abhor 
« the Re- eſtabliſnment of his Civil Autho- 
« rity, by endangering the Safety of his 
« own Religion, throughout his own Domi- 
irn 

Give me Leave therefore in the next Place to 

examine and ſee, what theſe new Diſcoveries 
are, and how far they affect the Character of 
the Royal Martyr. 


E See Preface to An Enquiry 5 the Share aubich K Charles, 
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